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Bbporb  I  and  that  land  heart  which  is  now 
beating  with  the  delight  of  opening  a  new 
book  enter  into  the  eternal  compact  of  author 
and  reader,  I  wish  to  make  a  friendly  remark 
or  two,  that  we  may  commence  and  go  on, 
on  good  terms  with  each  other.  I  shall  not 
offer  any  excuses  or  apologies  for  the  work 
itself;  because,  if  I  thought  it  worse  than  the 
average  of  such  works,  I  would  keep  it  to 
myself.  I  wish  to  guard  the  reader  against 
certain  misapprehensions  which  are  frequently 
caused  by  works  of  this  kind,  and  which  might 
subject  me  to  ill  opinions,  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  merit. 

1.  It  will  be  acknowledged  by  persons  ac- 
quainted with  literary  history  that  no  writer 
ever  published  a  work  which  laughed  at  the 
follies  or  satirized  the  vices  of  mankind,  with- 
out creating  prejudices  against  himself  in  the 
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minds  of  well-meaning  but  short-seeing  people. 
If  the  satire  be  directed  against  an  individual  of  a 
classj  people  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
class  IS  attacked:  and  this  prejudice  lives  as 
long  as  the  author ;  but  it  dies  with  hini^  and 
the  next  generation  is  astonished  that  such 
a  prejudice  could  have  existed  in  the  minds 
of  their  fathers. 

Now  as  I  am  not  one  of  those  great  per- 
sons whose  affairs  posterity  would  be  happy 
to  settle  at  the  expense  of  her  own,  and 
as  I  wish  to  Uve  in  peace  with  my  contempo- 
raries, I  beg  to  observe  that  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  throw  ridicule  on  any  section  of 
society,  and  that  whatever  satire  may  l)e  direct- 
ed against  an  individual  in  his  professional 
capacity,  is  directed  against  the  individual 
rather  than  against  tlie  profession.  Indeed 
some  of  my  dearest  friends  are  members  of 
classes  and  professions  mentioned  in  my  work, 
and  I  do  not  fear  to  lose  them  on  that  account. 
I  wiU  not,  as  Pope  does  in  his  Essay  on  Woman, 
render  the  satire  nugatory  by  asserting  that  my 
characters  have  not  existed ;  nor  will  I  with 
Miss  Edgeworth  say  in  various  passages.  "  This 
is  a  fact,'*  to  remind  the  reader  constantly  that 
he  is  perusing  a  history  of  circumstances  which 
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have  never  occurred.  I  cui  aflbm  tluit  my 
Ule  is  a  true  one;  I  request  mj  resder  to 
obserre  that  I  lau^  only  at  the  foolish,  and 
satirise  only  the  vicious :  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
honest  and  intelligent  members  of  erery  eiaas 
will  justify  me  in  my  treatment  of  their  £d> 
low-members  who  differ  firom  them  in  those 
qualities. 

2.  A  certain  oonveyanoor  read  through  Cla- 
rissa HarlowCy  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  heqi 
of  utter  nonsense,  because  there  was  not  an 
item  in  her  will  which  could  be  maintained  in 
Court.  There  is  more  in  this  than  appears  at 
a  first  yiew.  This  lawyer  was  a  type  of  a  hun- 
dred dasses  of  readers.  He  shewed  himself  in- 
capable of  judging  a  work  addressed  to  man  in 
general,  although  probably  he  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  a  work  on  law.  But  a  man's  taste  and 
intellect  will  not  be  improved  by  the  most  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  any  particular  branch  of 
learning ;  and  such  a  person,  if  he  wish  to  com- 
municate his  information,  must  address  himself 
to  his  professional  brethen,  and  wiU  be  neglects 
ed  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  since  every  man  to 
be  generally  admired  must  be  understood,  and 
therefore  ought,  even  in  bis  peculiar  science  to 
pierce  through  technicalities  and  formulas,  and 
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address  himself  to  the  universal  intellect.  A  man 
may  be  an  admirable  colourist,  even  an  admirable 
draughtsman  J  and  yet  shaU  never  be  admired, 
excepting  by  painters  ;  while  another  shall  be 
defective  in  butli  colour  and  form,  and  be  ad- 
mired by  all  the  world  excepting  painters, — 
though  even  painters  of  true  genius  will  admit 
that  the  faults  which  onlj  a  professional  eye  can 
detect  are  amply  atoned  for  by  the  beauties  of 
thought  which  are  addressed  to  all  marikind. 
A  Surgeon,  a  Lawyer,  or  a  Linguist  shall  write  a 
work  universaUy  admired  by  Surgeons,  Law- 
yers, or  Linguists,  and  unreadable  by  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  are  all  useful  in  their  profes- 
sion ;  but  they  are  not  famous*  All  merely 
scientific  writers  serve  only  to  gather  materials 
for  the  generaliaers  and  distributors;  for 
a  man  of  true  genius,  whatever  be  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes,  addresses  himself 
not  to  a  particular  sect  or  body  of  men,  hut  to 
man. 

In  works  of  imagination  the  observance  of 
this  principle  is  more  necessary  than  in  any 
otlier,  and  in  the  present  one,  1  have  meddled 
with  different  professions,  the  details  and  tech- 
nicalities of  which  a  man  of  general  education 
is  not   supposed    to  be  intimately  acquainted 
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with;  and  thoi^  vfacre  het§  lie 
cui  trust  oonfidentlT  to  mr  totaufSTT^  tcc  a 
tecfanicafities  or  prokaaiooal  wofAt^  zsA  w^jcA§^ 
not  bring  one  of  the  ciu%  I  Bar  lam  faJTin 
into  some  iGght  enorL  If  I  tfcaU  !ke  Mcid  te 
hare  done  so,  I  shall  be  sorry ;  IkH  s£I  I  sfedS 
beiiere  that  if  my  book  las  interest  fcr  tfije 
general  reader,  those  mfiTakf^  »e  of  fisSe 
importance. 

If,  howeier,  my  critics  ikxsU  be  <5spr.4fefi  to 
be  sererc.  on  disco  rery  rf  '.Lesc  pr-wi'viie  nls- 
takes,  I  trust  I  shall  diiarsi  tleai  hy  a 
confessioa  of  the  caiue  ct  thetn.  Aiter  cn-.tj- 
derable  hid  alienee  of  a  noiolirix  cL4p»viit;-.ii*  I, 
some  two  years  rl&ce,  tcok  ::p  r.Ti.v>ii ;::  a:i  in- 
considerable tovn,  wtere  I  wro^  tbtse  tca:^^:**. 
My  ooOectzoa  of  bi>As  vas  t.-iier^^^Ly  arr^.  bit 
did  not  contain  any  oa  tne  details  of  pr-^ti^s- 
sional  practice,  and  as  I  vas  apprehie&KT>  tLat 
I  might  have  been  rrfstak^rt  on  tv>  or  tLr»e 
points,  I  addressed  myself  tj  a  crj'^oit  of  ren- 
tiemen,  virh  wiiom  I  vas  slZ^tiy  ai:q::^-n:«d 
— the  or.e  I  asked  {'jT  ^^TSLiasir^a  \\,  ccc- 
suit  an  old  statute  in  a  Vjok  of  his,  wLL:li  Le 
nerer  locked  at,  the  ocLer  I  r&tpi^ted  t*> 
inform  me  of  the  meaiinz  --f  a  ▼or-i.  B-t  I 
had  been  in  the  to*«n  ocJt  a  Tear :  aiid  as  tlat 
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year  had  been  as  usual  divided  into  six  montlia 
of  suspicion,  and  six  months  of  libel,  the  first 
mentioned  f^entleraan  gave  me  a  direct  refusal, 
and  the  other  gave  me  the  information  in  a 
manner  yet  more  oflensive.  £  did  not  attempt 
to  gain  any  more  information,  but  leave  the 
work  to  the  reader's  charitable  consideration, 
assuring  him  that  it  is  not  on  that  part  of 
this  work  that  1  am  anxious  to  have  his 
opinion. 

A  propog  of  country  towns,  I  have  often 
thought,  that  a  person  possessed  of  a  common 
portion  of  the  power  of  observation,  might 
write  a  very  amusing  work  on  the  manners  and 
habits  of  our  small  inland  towns.  Tlie  patroniz- 
ing pompousness  of  the  little  gentry,  the  con- 
ceited arrogance  of  professional  men,  the  pride 
of  caste  in  the  various  orders  of  tradesmen, 
the  ambition  for  parochial  office,  the  religious 
divisions,  the  eternal  currents  of  scandal,  the 
inquisition  into  every  body's  aflPairs,  the  local 
self-importance,  though  they  seem  trifling  to  an 
inhabitant  of  a  great  town,  yet  are  they  in 
feeling  and  action,  as  strongly  marked  as  those 
which  affect  nations^ — they  are  more  amusing, 
and  I  believe  have  never  yet  been  fully  de- 
scribed. Miss  Austen  has,  indeed,  drawn  some 
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very  beautiful  pictures  of  country  towns ;    but 
Ishe  always  writes  like  a  lady  of  rank,  and  des- 
cends not  to  the  tradesman  or  mechanic.    Miss 
Mitford  also  has  touched  this  subject  with  her 
licate  pen  ;  but  she  always  writes  like  a  lady, 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  human  vice  or 
My;  and  the  most  foolish  and  wicked  person 
she  describes,  is  quite  as  wise  as  the  wisest,  and 
much  better  than  the  best  of  the  people  one 
imeets  with  in  common  life.     It  is  to  be  feared 
ihe  paints  human  beings  as  they  should  be, 
ither  than  as  they  are,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
tie  finds  her  originals  in  her  own  heart.     The 
rork  which  approaches  nearest  to  what  I  mean 
Little  Peddlington :    but  this  work  though 
luslng,  has  the  too-coramon  failing  of  being 
written  to  shew  off  one  solitary  idea^   which 
bough  a  true  one,  and  evidently  susceptible  of 
eing  treated  with  much  humour,   yet  when 
11  the  characters  through  a  long  tale  act  with 
(direct  reference  to  it,  the  result  is  continual 
I  exaggeration,  and  an  incomplete  portraiture  of 
Ibuman  minds  and  manners.     Little  Peddling- 
[>n  was  written  to  shewup  the  self- importance  of 
im  little  town ;   but  there  never  was  a  town  in 
k"which  every  action,  word,  and  thought  of  every 
lindividual  was  directed  to  that  one  object,  and 
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therefore  Little  Peddlitigton,  instead  of  being  a 
complete  portrait  of  a  country  town,  is  a  draw- 
ing of  only  one  of  its  features. 

I  have  stated  that  it  was  ray  fortune  to 
take  up  my  residence  in  an  inconsiderable 
country  town,  to  all  tlie  individuals  in  which  I 
was  a  strangeFj  and  several  incidents,  in  which 
I  became  personally  concerned  in  consequence* 
first  led  me  to  think  of  ray  subject.  In  a  (qw  days 
after  I  had  become  a  householder,  a  great  variety 
of  young  ladies  called  on  me  to  request  my 
weekly  subscription  to  various  societies — for 
providing  linen  for  lying-in  women,  for  sup* 
porting  poor  illegitimate  children,  for  sending 
blankets  to  the  New  Zealanders,  and  a  variety 
of  the  like  praiseworthy  purposes.  I  at  first 
demurred  to  the  propriety  of  some  of 
these  objects,  but  the  young  ladies  spoke 
80  pathetically  of  the  beauty  of  charity,  as 
to  make  themselves  appear  very  charming 
to  a  bachelor  like  myself,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  them. 

At  length  when  I  was  committed  for  a 
subscription  every  day  of  my  life,  a  lady 
whose  face  declared  a  decided  approval  of 
a    single    life  during   the  last    half    century^ 
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cdled    on 


toirards  Bmihr  obirc:&.  sue  lUK  bemr  & 
man.  nnisi  bee  to  6fr\:Tnf-  mnnri^raL  cnasr 


tions.  Liitil  I  bad  nsadf-  coxt  &  y^^^  oc  srr 
ties,  and  aaoertabied  v  beoisr  I  mce  no:  Sbirsarr 
a  sabscribcr  to  tier  c^vx  r'»ai-j:t.  Tei^  att-  isf: 
aoe,  and  in  a  £rv  dcyr  I  ~r«aftd  txie  nosaisaaL  zl 
find  tins  Ivai  imlttLaiJiT  cTrnnrrgc  ti  ik  i 
suipicijcs  cTiBmcser,  if  no:  ai.  nrnn*-.  as  I  yar 
refoaed  to  send  prsyvr-iKKMa  tzi  tne  S  jns.  Sea 
Isianden. 

Aboizt  tbe  same  tane  ala:h'.^viii  ha£  amme  izif- 
married  Bstera.  calkd  ol  nw  tc  ^eqacK  a  sizs»- 
acripd^c  tavards  a  jaeot  of  piaie  i:  be  prcarajc^ 
to  tbe  csnie,  as  a  tessm-rr  ia,"  x  ii^i  prrsicts 
Tirtaes  and  pcib&c  aerricaea.  I  aaasred  tire  is&cr 
^at  I  bad  nrrer  spacer,  tc  txif  rxzrste  iir  e^^ei. 
beard  n^rn  prcaciuandzL  san  iznev  ziodimr  aVjin 
^rpr. ;  vbjcb  vas  ibe  trsu^  a*  I  juIt  kxt?v  tiac 
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he  was  unmarried,  and  saw  him  constatitly  dang- 
ling at  the  tail  of  one  or  other  of  the  ladies, 
Tlie  lady  remarked  that  it  would  look  %^ery  odd 
and  be  very  mueh  noticed  if  I  did  not  sub- 
scribe, and  assured  me  that  if  I  were  to  stay 
a  few  years  in  tlie  to^^n,  I  should  discover  the 
inestimable  merits  of  the  curate,  which  were 
perfectly  well-known  to  her  and  her  sister : 
at  length  she  talked  me  out  of  my  mite, 
and  my  name  was  duly  inscribed  in  the  address 
to  the  curate,  which  was  highly  inflamed  with 
complimentary  epithets,  of  the  truth  of  which 
I  knew  as  much  as  the  man  in  the  moon* 

Nor  were  these  impertinences  confined  to 
ladies,  A  gentleman  introduced  himself  to  me, 
invited  me  to  his  house,  where  I  found  in  him 
so  mucli  good  sense  and  good  taste,  that  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  discovering  one  exception 
to  the  genera!  manners.  But  while  in  the 
height  of  my  intimacy  wuth  this  gentleman, 
not  having  yet  quite  forgotten  the  manners  of 
the  great  world,  I  one  evening  escorted  to  her 
home  a  young  lady  of  decent  station  and  reputa- 
tion, whom  I  had  found  caught  in  a  violent 
shower  of  rain.  In  the  course  of  this  exercise 
of  gallantry,  I  met  a  servant  of  this  gentleman, 
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who  made  great  professions  in  a  meeting 
house,  and  who  was  so  shocked  at  the  enormity 
of  my  offence,  that  tlie  next  time  I  met  his 
master  I  was  accosted  with  a  very  civil  bow, 
which  the  next  time  was  exchanged  for  an  un- 
conscious stare — the  gentleman  evidently  glad 
to  escape  so  dangerous  an  acquaintance. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  individual  and 
the  town  were  of  very  delicate  purity  to  be 
shocked  by  a  young  man  shielding  a  young 
woman  from  a  storm.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  gentleman  was  a  member  of  a  class 
by  no  means  distinguished  for  morality ;  and 
the  town  was  notorious  for  that  depravity  to 
be  found  in  large  manufacturing  towns; 
while  here,  it  was  rendered  more  conspi- 
picuous  by  the  narrower  compass  and  the 
smaller  number  of  persons  among  whom  it  was 
perpetrated. 

At  another  time,  as  I  was  walking  through  the 
town,  a  person  addressed  me  in  the  following 
manner,  "  i  hope  you  won't  be  offended  at 
what  1  am  going  to  say  j  but  really,  Sir,  excuse 
me,  your  hat  is  rather  too  bad  for  the  rest  of 
your  dress,  and  1  must  say,  you  will  excuse 
me,  that  you  ought  to  have  a  new  one.  Oh  ! 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  recommend  you  one 
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of  my  four-and -twenty-shilling  ones^ — bless  me, 
they  are  the  prettiest  things  your  ever  saw. 
Excuse  mcj  shall   I  send  one  ?^' 

Some  time  after  an  old  woman  called  on  me^ 
who  after  asking  my  name,  to  be  certain  she  had 
come  to  the  right  person,  told  me  that  Mr.  Fig 
had  seen  me  in  alight  summer  coat,  and  request- 
ed I  would  send  it  to  him,  that  he  might  try  it 
on,  and  see  whether  he  should  like  to  have  one 
made  similar  to  it,  I  asked  the  woman  who 
Mr.  Fig  happened  to  be,  and  found  he  was  '^  the 
grocer  round  the  corner."  As  may  be  supposed, 
I  found  the  free-and-easy  principle  carried  ra- 
ther too  far  in  this  case,  and  desired  the  woman 
to  inform  Mr,  Fig  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  lending  anything  besides  ray  horsewhip. 

Such  are  a  few  samples  of  the  curious  manners 
of  some  of  our  small  towns,  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  person  who  could  give  anything  Mke  an 
accurate  portrait  of  the  whole,  would  produce 
an  amusing  book*  I  leave  the  hint  to  authors 
in  generaJj  but  beg  to  inform  the  reading  world 
that  if  it  prove  so  kind  as  to  like  tlie  present 
w^ork,  I  shall  shortly  attempt  something  of  the 
kind  myself,  unless  some  more  skilful  writer 
previously  handle  the  subject*  As  honest  old 
Francis  Quarles  says,  *^  lieader^  be   more  than 
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my  hmsty  pen  sdks  tbee:  Rode  mee  with  ftdxioe 
and  themfter  judge  me,  mnd  in  tl.kt  jndpnent 
censme  me.  If  I  jangk,  think  my  intent  tfaere^ 
by  is  to  toU  better  ringers  in.    Fftmreil.'" 
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BOOK    FIRST. 


Vhe  CUrgs^tuin. 


Unskilful  be  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour, 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prlxe, 
Kore  bent  to  rabe  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

OOLDSMITB,  DSSSRTSD  TILLAOK. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Cc  n'ett  qoe  k  preairr  pM  fn  eo4te. 

Of  all  the  many  parts  that  make  up  that 
af^fiil  whole,  ^  a  work,"  the  easiest  to  aocom- 
plish  is  certainly  not  the  beginning.  A  vast 
Tariety  of  modes  has  been  shown  by  authors, 
but  this  very  variety,  Kke  the  prescriptions  of 
various  physicians  for  the  same  complaint, 
shows  rather  the  dijficulty  than  the  easiness 
of  finding  one  that  could  be  marked  ^proba- 
turn  est:' 

If  a  respectable,  middle-^aged,  black-coated 
gentleman  sit  himself  down  to  write  a  pann* 
phlet  on  church-rates,  he  conmiences  by  a  meta- 
physico- theological  disquisition  on  the  logo$. 
If  a  learned  gentleman  in  gown  and  band 
discusses  the  legality  of  shutting  up  an  unused 
road,  leadicg  from  one  no-thoroughfare  lane  to 
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another,  he  begins  with  a  treatise  on  the 
state  of  the  Eoman  laws  which  led*  to  the 
digest  of  Justinian.  Another  person  would 
make  a  dissertation  on  moral  justice  intro-^ 
ductory  to  remarks  on  a  magistrate's  decision  ; 
and,  in  fact,  to  read  a  book  is  to  go  on  a 
voys^g©  of  discovery,  with  no  chart  but  the 
title-page. 

Even  in  works  assuming  to  be  imaginative, 
or  pictures  drawn  from  observation  of  human 
life,  in  which  the  embarrassment  of  choosing  a 
point  to  start  from,  would  appear  not  to  be 
greatj  experience  has  shown  the  same  difficulty. 
A  man  who  has  never  been  out  of  earshot  of 
Bow  bells,  proposing  to  himself  the  history  of 
some  hero  in  his  own  way  of  hfe,  sets  out  with 
a  geological  and  botanical  account  of  some 
foreign  mountain,  into  which  he  unexpectedly 
dovetails  a  description  of  one  of  his  characters, 
and  then  goes  a-head  in  proper  order. 

If  the  tale  be  an  old  romance,  it  is  sure  to 
open  with  a  storm  on  a  November  night,  when 
Jacques  and  Zabetta  are  cooking  their  savoury 
rasher  over  a  crackling  fire ;  they  are  sure  to 
remember  that  it  is  nineteen  years  that  very 
night,  since  there  was  such  a  storm,  by  reason 
that  their  good  lady  then  died.    Then,  they 
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suddenly  hear  a  scream  at  the  door;  and, 
after  having  invoked  all  the  saints,  and  held  a 
long  consultation  with  the  unexpected  visitor, 
the  door  is  cautiously  opened;  and  behold, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  young  lady,  in  a 
ball-room  dress.  She  is  put  to  bed ;  Jacques 
and  wife  consult  again ;  the  young  lady  has 
struck  both  as  being  the  very  image  of  their 
nineteen-years-lamented  mistress  —  and  this 
tells  the  tale ;  for,  of  course,  the  young  lady 
turns  out  to  be  the  heiress,  and  all  that  the 
author  has  to  do,  is  to  overcome  the  usurping 
uncle — a  thing,  like  giving  fortunes,  very  easy 
for  an  author  to  accomplish — upon  paper. 

If  the  tale  be  of  fashionable  life,  the  classical 
author  follows  Horace's  plan  for  the  epic,  and 
rushes  at  once,  without  invocation,  ^^  in  media$ 
res^  ^ "  Indeed  !  and  is  his  Lordship  returned 
so  soon  ?''  exclaimed  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Clatter  to 
her  friend.  Lady  Bettj'  Slatter,  as  they  drove 
in  a  crimson  lined  open  carriage,  from  Port- 
land Place,  etc.*  And  this  plan  is  very  good — 
— ^not  so  far  as  it  goes,  because  it  goes  too  far — 
it  is  very  good,  so  far  as  it  saves  the  trouble  of 
beating  about  the  bush  to  find  a  decent  pre- 
text for  introducing  "  our  hero  *'  or  a  cha- 
racter.    But  it  has  one  disadvantage ;  it  tempts 
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authors  to  begin  too  near  to  the  catastrophe, 
and  then,  at  least  two  volumes  are  required 
to  bring  the  reader  up  to  the  point  at  which 
he  started,  all  the  circumstances  of  which  he 
hasj  of  course j  forgotten.  This  oflf-hand  way 
of  beginning  has  such  charms  for.  the  author, 
that  ill  a  little  time,  we  may  expect  to  see 
books  begun  at  the  end  j  so  that  the  life  of  a 
man  miglit  commence  at  his  death,  and  ter- 
minate at  his  birth.  But  I  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  as  easy  for  our  modern  au- 
thors, although  no  conjurors  themselves,  to 
imitate  the  conjurors  of  old  in  their  satanic 
invocationa-=namely,  give  us  their  composi- 
tions with  the  beginning  and  end  in  their 
natural  order,  with  instructions  to  read  the 
w4iole  backwards. 

That  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  each 
of  these  modes  of  beginning,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
yet,  as  they  have  been  made  so  much  use  of, 
and  are  become  so  common,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  excused  for  taking  up  a  new  method, 
%vhich,  if  it  be  not  admired  for  its  own  merits, 
must  be  admitted  on  the  score  of  its  rarity* 
To  spare  much  painful  conjecture,  I  may  a» 
w*ell  state,  that  the  point  at  wiiich  I  slmll  ven- 
ture to  begin  my  tale,  is  the  beginning. 


ELPHINSTONE. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Homines  ad  deos  nolIA  re  propius  acccdunt,  quam  salutem 
hominibas  dando. 


HoLTON  is  a  small  market  town,  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  and  having  said  this,  farther 
description  will  be  unnecessary,  as  all  small 
towns,  in  agricultural  districts,  are  alike.  The 
general  mass  is  always  a  mixture  of  houses 
and  trees ;  which,  examined  more  intimately, 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  certain  proportions 
of  houses  of  butchers,  tailors,  bakers,  etc.,  a 
light  sprinkling  of  those  of  the  gentry,  a 
church  of  an  unknown  order  of  architecture, 
and  a  town  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  the  elo- 
quence of  itinerant  players  and  parsons.  Such 
a  mass,  on  a  plain  of  luxuriant  farms,  is  a 
portrait  of  Holton  ;  and,  unUke  a  modem  por- 
trait, which  resembles   nothing,   this   will   be 
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rooogniied  as  the  likeness  of  a  hundred  indi- 
Tiduals. 

But  not  being  particularly  fond  of  descrip- 
tive writing,  save  in  the  immortal  works  of 

George  Robins^  I  leave  the  town  until  there 
is  further  need  of  it,  as  my  only  business  there 
at  present,  is  to  introduce  its  clergyman  to  the 
reader,  which  I  do,  with  many  apologies  for 
introducing  so  unfashionable  a  character, 

George  Elphinstone,  to  be  sure,  was  of  good 
family,  had  a  good  person,  and  was  possessed 
of  considerable  talents  and  learning ;  and  some 
of  his  friends  respected  him  with  his  three 
hundred  a-year,  as  much  as  they  did  his  bro- 
ther with  ten  thousand;  nay,  some  went  so 
far  as  to  allow  as  much  weight  to  his  opinions 
as  to  those  of  his  brother.  But  this  is  a  folly, 
happily,  very  rarei  for  I  question  whether 
my  readers  ever  heard  of  a  discussion,  on  any 
subject,  between  a  man  of  three  hundred  and 
one  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  in  which  the  richer 
man  had  not  the  better  of  the  argument. 

Tlie  father  of  George  had  only  ten  thousand 
a  year,  and  consequently  could  do  httle  or 
nothing  for  his  younger  children.  His  grand 
object  had  been  to  leave  the  hereditary  ten 
thousand  a  year  to  his  heir,  and  to  make  the 
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brothers  and  sisters  live  as  they  could.  George 
was  the  second  son,  and  as  the  fietther  was 
patron  of  a  living  or  two,  which  he  would  be 
able  to  give  in  a  few  years,  and  as  the  son 
seemed  fit  for  nothing  else,  he  was  thrust  into 
the  church.  I  have  said,  that  George  seemed 
fit  for  nothing  but  the  church,  by  whidi  ex- 
pression I  mean,  that  he  was  wanting  in  all  the 
qualities  that  make  up  a  modem  gentleman. 
Thus  in  youth  he  was  fonder  of  study  than 
of  dissipation,  cared  very  little  about  field- 
sports,  was  not  extravagant,  did  not  get  in 
debt,  and  had  no  taste  for  those  practical 
amusements,  which  parents  consider,  in  their 
own  children,  proofs  of  delightful  animal 
spirits,  and  in  the  children  of  other  people 
sure  prognostics  of  the  gallows. 

He  was  sent  to  Oxford,  gained  prizes,  took 
degrees,  held  a  fellowship,  and  finally  had  the 
offer  of  the  living  of  Holton  firom  his  college, 
which  he  accepted.  But  if,  as  nine-tenths  of 
my  readers  will  assert,  the  value  of  a  thing  is 
what  it  n^ill  bring ;  and  the  fitness  of  a  man 
for  an  office  is  in  like  proportion  to  his  dispo- 
sition to  make  the  most  that  could  be  made 
of  it,  George  showed  as  much  unfitness  for 
the  church,  as  he  had  shown  for  every  other 
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He  never  expressed  any 
for    the  offer  of  a  day^s 


gentlemanly  calling, 
rapturous  gratitude 
shooting,  he  was  by  no  means  a  certain  make- 
shift hand  at  a  rubber,  there  were  many  better 
judges  of  port  in  the  town,  and  many  more 
indefatigable  laughers  at  the  ponderous  wit  of 
great  men ;  consequently,  he  was  by  no  means 
qualified  to  get  on  in  the  church — ergo,  he 
was  not  fit  for  the  church. 

Wliat,  then^  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
man?  Why^  the  oaths  and  obligations  he  had 
taken  on  himself,  he  considered  really  bindbig. 
He  seemed  to  have  divided  his  life  into  a 
series  of  duties,  which  nothing  could  prevent 
him  from  fulfilling.  To  visit  the  sick  or  dis- 
tressed— to  relieve  the  poor — to  restore  good- 
wiU — to  study,  with  a  view  to  his  Sunday *s 
labours,  were  things  which  he  made  a  point 
of  conscience  to  perform ;  and  he  was  really 
so  weak  as  to  neglect  many  delightful  parties 
Tvhich  would  have  interfered  with  the  regular 
performance  of  these  works,  and  what  was 
most  strange,  he  did  not  know  the  whigs  in 
his  congregation  from  the  tories* 

Of  course^  the  man  of  ten  thousand  a-year 
was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  his  son 
to  live  on  three  hundred.      This  hving  was  to 
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OC  XnCTCiT  ft  fPlfcT-*""*^    tCTitTi  flic  Jiiufc  ' 

fiunilr  IiTxn^  Bhonld  ^—ji ->■■■■»  siBiUbie.  fiic 
George,  ID  some  iny  or  cirhfg'-  ok  Uf  j  ihib: 
90  bdored  bf  aD  tiie  iBbonrkne  peapk:  of  iu» 
little  cumimuutT,  oo  iminmlr  irht  bE 
dm,  and  bo  irsfiwaBri  br  aC  'die 
that  vlien  tiie  gieBt  jBr.irnnftnt  -wm  ofiefsc  n; 
Imn,  lie  eonld  im  find  ix  in  ioi  bean  id  i 
It.  Hie  aSer  was  leAaed.  tctbe  ^ 
cflus&dier.  and  ibe  cumemii:  of  crerr  ant. 
irbo  sets  the  usual  Taiiie  on  tLc  fouc  tnmsf  of 
this  life. 

It  was  iDoedihk  wini  ^iia:  canniies  i^ 
retained  a  ntaadac  ir:  -wtucl  he  ieh  mmaet 
naefbl  and  happy,  in  prosrentx  tt*  one  1111:1. 
irhidi  he  might  have  sarted  or  fc  Tasp  for  tue 
highest  dignitaes  of  the  Auni^  Bar  si  c  wa^.. 
<— ^he  made  up  ^^  TnVnij  xd  irt  gT«r  qk  wiist^ 
he  was ;  and.  at  the  opening  of  nij  tait;.  aim^fr 
furgciUen  by  his  £uni}y.  be  had  spen:  iiteu'; 
years  in  a  cabn.  imbroker  by  ary  iuriOsniL. 
SBT-c  those  wridi  qinei-  nnasBuniinr  i^en^- 
oenoe  ahravs  £110*  t:  exerciie  nstir  ui-. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

If  fon  write  up,  Please  fo  ring  ihe  beHt 
Common  polilcDctt  mikes  me  stop  and  do  ie. 

COLMAN,    TOBY    TOStPOT. 


I  HAVE  said  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  been 
twenty  years  vicar  of  Holton.  He  was,  con- 
sequently, at  least  a  middle-aged  man  ^  and  he 
M'as  really  a  steady,  methodicalj  orderly,  quiet 
kind  of  gentleman-^never  having  been  married. 
He  scarcely  knew  what  an  adventure  was^ 
unless  the  introduction  of  five  or  six  sn^all 
cats  into  liia  house  every  few  months,  miglit 
be  called  one.  But  he  was  not  to  go  out 
of  the  world  without  something  to  remember 
it  by.  With  dressing-gown  on  back,  and  slip- 
pers on  feet, — ^and  quite  a  secret  from  all  the 
world,  with  spectacles  on  nose, — he  was  one 
evening  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  elbow- 
chair  of  his  study^  after  a  summer-day's  hard 
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IS 


walking,  and  was  deep  in  the  mysterious  elo- 
Iqaence  of  the  golclen*mouthed  Father,  when  a 
furious  ringing  of  the  outer  door-bell  aroused 
him  from  his  studies. 

A  ring  at  the  door  !  Surely  tl^tis  was  not  a 
very  unexpected  or  unusual  thing — ^not  a  thing 
to  arouse  one.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Toby 
Tosspot,  it  was^  at  most,  merely  a  proof  of  the 
politeness  of  some  passing  friend.  But  whe- 
ther Mr,  Elphinstone  knew  but  little  about 
politeness,  or  did  not  possess  friends  so  accom- 
shed  as  Mr.  Tosspot,  it  happened  that  the 
loud  peal,  being  rather  late,  took  him  out  of 
his  study,  and  caused  a  regular,  or  rather  an 
irregular  movement  of  the  whole  family,  con- 
Ifisting  of  himself  and  an  elderly  housekeeper,  to 
the  front  door.  The  door  was  opened  without 
any  screaming  or  trepidation ;  but,  to  the  vo- 
ciferous amazement  of  the  housekeeper  and  the 
ejaculatory  surprise  of  Mr»  Elphinstone,  the 
visitor  was  discovered  to  be  a  child,  about 
half  a  year  old,  fast  asleep  in  a  baskets 

Now,  it  struck  both  the  gentleman  and  the 
lady  that  the  child  could  have  no  such  pressing 
business  at  their  house  as  to  require  so  loud  a 
peal  of  bell-ringing  so  late  in  the  evening ;  and 
they  came  to  the  reasonable  conclusion  that 
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the  child  was  not  in  faultj  but  that  it  had  come 
there  nolens  volens^  and  that  some  person  or 
persons,  not  present,  had  made  them  the  gift 
of  the  child,  but  had  been  too  modest  to  stay 
to  receive  their  thanks* 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  take  the 
child  into  the  house ;  the  next,  to  examine  it 
and  the  things  in  which  it  w^as  wrapt ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  lovers  of  romance^  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obhged  to  say  that  tlie  linen,  though  very 
good,  was  not  of  the  most  unimaginable  fine- 
ness I  it  was  not  marked  with  a  coronet  or 
family  crest;  there  was  no  necklace  or  other 
family  jewel  with  coats  of  arms,  in  the  basket; 
neither  did  they  discover  a  draught  on  Abra- 
ham Newland  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

As  for  the  child  itself,  it  did  not  differ 
materially  from  other  children.  It  was  a  boy  ; 
and,  as  has  been  said,  about  half  a  year  old. 
It  did  not  smile  and  hold  up  its  innocent  little 
hands  towards  Mr.  Elphinstone,  because  it 
was  fast  asleep,  I  know  not  what  might  be 
said  of  its  infantine  beauty  by  judges  of  that 
sort  of  thing ;  the  child  might  have  been  like 
an  angel,  but  as  I  have  never  seen  an  angel, 
I  cannot  say  how  far  the  resemblance  went. 
Yet,  I  should  say,  the  child  was  quite  as  hand- 
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dus  ariisizi5&.  wuriiii  oc 

Gff  M^'*    one  RC  li  TUP^DiiDSCSI. 

TTitiunifc  crmiitafr   of  u  ncnrsii.  b^  imnr    »  » 

MTTBin    WCmll     IK-^     ilSEL    MIIIMimiSL    ^     «ir 

€Bi  JL  it  wniiiL  lUkS  aL  hh  EXxsmini  sxzz.  a*- 
C31DF  11'  dc  insas  XL  ii»  issinisL.  Toan 
hsvt  becL  TSTwiasc  tut  mnrsmr-  wouii 
•vK-a§   Let^  iiai  L  rsuisic   aiic^  nusir.    lae 

ihdsct  f  iramt :  bul  aL  I  aao-  kt  t  T-iar  r  I 
tifar^  i  duasL  diliHTd^  I  siiaiiiL  iruu.  zur  "^^k 
all  p9ur  miiisnBft  uniUBzi^  lua::  tiis^  Tn;r'a^ 
bt  «:  ^cvl  -suA^sL  on^  uL     'In.  tuf  otzi*'  luaa.. 
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piiiBznijrifiiisi.  iit  wmuL  vsr^  im^nivx  of  tze 
c^iii  ^t  'dit  vaniuoiiafc,  auL   zujis^ir.  iii  hikjr 

of  nEciier:  iit  uraarec  suxut  lui^L  \i  xn  zt^»x 
tci  "tiie  cniuir— ixiurt  auiiznriiia  auuir  lut  ausir- 
tXTT  i2aEb  iS/ft  QiaiirT  of  n :  bull  ht  itt  wbs9  ul 
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particular  reason  for  turning  the  child  out 
vehile  nobody  claimed  it,  it  became  a  matter 
of  course  to  have  the  child  in  the  house  for 
a  time;  and  so  it  went  on,  until  he  really 
got  used  to  see  the  child,  and  then  he  would 
not  have  willingly  parted  with  it ;  although, 
even  a  parting  would  not  have  given  him  such 
a  fit  of  despair,  as  history  tells  us,  always 
happens  when  virtuous  elderly  gentlemen 
and  ladies  part  with  the  orphan  who  is  dis- 
covered to  be  a  young  lord,  and  leaves  his 
benefactor,  to  enter  into  possession  of  his  beau- 
tiful park,  more  beautiful  mansion,  and  most 
beautiful  wife. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Tbe  10  fane, 
Mfwling  and  puking  id  the  niirse*»  nrrns* 

SHAliSPEAREi   AS    YOU    LIKB   IT. 

From  what  has  been  written,  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  child  was  one  that  might 
have  been  son  to  anybody,  without  reflecting 
any  very  great  renown  on  his  progenitors 
for  the  production  of  wondrous  excellence  in 
his  person.  In  fact  it  was,  like  other  children^ 
possibly  very  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  pa- 
rentSi  and  certainly  a  squalling,  squinting, 
dirty  brat  in  the  eyes  of  everybody  besides. 

Tliere  was  one  thing  in  this  uffair  tliat  Mr* 
Elphinstone  felt  to  be  rather  awkward  when  he 
got  used  to  the  child,  which  was,  tliat  the  boy^s 
certificate  of  baptism  had  not  been  put  in  the 
basket.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  ceremony 
had  taken  place,  and  that  the  boy  had  a  name^ 
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although  he  could  not  yet  pronounce  it>  and  it 
was  douhtful  whether  he  would  !}e  able  to  tell 
any  more  about  it  after  he  should  have  learned 
to  talk.  So  the  reverend  gentleman  turned  the 
thing  over  in  his  mind  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
finally  named  liim  after  his  favourite  author, 
whom,  as  I  have  saidj  he  was  reading  when  the 
arrival  of  the  child  was  signified  in  the  way 
that  great  visitors  are  always  announced  in 
Englandj  namely,  by  a  vigorous  belUpeal, 
Chrysostomosj  then^  was  to  be  the  christian- 
name  of  the  boy,  and  Hoi  ton,  the  name  of  the 
town,  his  surname.  But  after  many  very 
praiseworthy  attempts,  by  tlie  housekeeper,  to 
pronounce  the  name,  "  so  familiar  to  the  ear'' 
of  her  master,  she  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and 
fancying  some  resemblance  between  the  name 
and  that  of  Christopher,  which  a  cousin  of  hers 
bore,  she  contented  herself  with  Kit,  a  word 
quite  as  useful  if  not  quite  so  ornamental. 

People  in  this  world  are  so  exceedingly  vir- 
tuous, that  a  good  deed  is  seldom  done  by  an 
individual  without  shocking  some  hundreds  of 
other  individuals,  by  something  bad  there  must 
be  in  it.  It  was  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  person  in  Ilolton  whose  double- 
superfine  purity  was  shocked  by  the  idea,  that 
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the  little  stranger  might  be  the  natural  joint- 
production  of  the  clergyman  and  his  antiquated 
house-keeper !  but  such  was  the  fact — he 
stated  how  the  boy  came  into  his  possession, 
and  everybody  believed  him. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  very  mi- 
nutely into  the  history  of  the  boy  during  the 
next  year  or  two ;  for  though  many  children, 
like  Hercules,  make  a  noise  in  the  cradle,  there 
are  few  who  do  much  that  the  world  cares  to 
have  a  noise  made  about.  The  first  two  years 
of  a  man's  life  may  be  verj^  eventful^  and  may 
be  very  busily  employed  in  gathering  know- 
ledge ;  but,  to  a  common  observer,  those  years 
appeiir  not  to  be  signalized  by  much,  besides 
successions  of  pap,  caudle  and  napkins. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  every  viHiige  tn&rked  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  Iq  treea,  and  hardly  kaowa  to  famef 
There  dvrells  m  lonrly  shadei  and  QieAti  nttire, 
A  matroa  old^  whom  wc  achooloimtfesi  name. 

SUENSTONE.     SCBOaLMIITIlBSi. 

The  incipient  attempts  of  orphan  mouths  to 
fashion  the  natural  language  of  squalling  into 
the  vernacular  vocabulary,  have  generally  been 
considered  wondrously  interesting — so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  merit  a  long  and  particular  ac- 
count of  every  twist  of  the  sacchariferous  lips, 
and  every  screw  of  those  adipose  hemispheres 
called  cheeks. 

But  as  Mr*  Elphin  stone  had  some  regard  to 
cleanliness  he  did  not  personally  attempt  to 
east  into  form  the  foundling^s  infantine  elo- 
quence ;  all  this  was  left  to  the  housekeeper, 
and  an  old  lady  in  the  neighbourhood^  who 
initiated  most  of  the  rising  generation  of  the 
town  into  the  mysteries  that  lie  between  the 
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common^  universal,  well-known,  great  A,  and 
the  darker  and  more  unfathomable  Z ;  and  as, 
of  course,  orphans  in  kitchens  and  dame  schools 
are  not  so  interesting  as  those  in  drawing- 
rooms,  I  leave  undescribed  all  the  stages,  from 
the  squalling  to  the  speaking  animal. 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  boy  did 
leam  to  speak — and  no  wonder,  for  he  went  to 
a  school  to  which  females  were  admitted*  But, 
with  the  gift  of  speech,  he  seemed  not  to  be 
blessed  with  those  wondrous  juvenile  talents, 
which  people  remember  to  have  discovered  in 
those  who,  in  manhood,  have  become  great. 
If  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  paid  more  personal  at- 
tention to  the  boy,  and  made  him  an  inhabitant 
of  his  drawing-room  and  study  instead  of  his 
kitchen,  sometliing  remarkable  might  have  been 
discovered ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  most  remark- 
able thing  in  the  boy's  progress  at  school, 
was  his  getting  from  syllables  of  two  letters  to 
words  of  two  syllables,  and  from  petticoats  to 
frock  and  trousers,  and  so  on,  to  the  dignity  of 
coat,  waistcoat  and  et  cteteras  of  a  regular 
school-boy. 

Now,  as  Mr*  Elphinstone  knew  but  little  of 
romance  and  foundlings,  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  send  the  boy  to  a  boarding-school,  or  to 
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engage  a  tutor  for  him — in  fact  lie  had  no  idea 
of  making  a  gentleman  of  him.  The  station  of 
life  to  which  the  boy  belonged  was,  probably^ 
humble — very  humble ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstoiie 
thought,  that  if  he  put  him  in  the  way  of  earn- 
ing a  livehhood  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  he 
should  do  all  that  could  be  expected  and  all 
that  was  right*  No  circumstances  of  Mr,  El- 
phinstone's  life  had  been  such  as  to  incline 
him  to  be  verj^  fond  of  childrenj  and  the  close- 
ness of  his  studies  prevented  him  from  haAdng 
that  personal  intercourse  with  the  child  thus 
thrown  on  his  care,  which  might  liave  led  to 
affection  :  and  besides  all  thisj  the  amount  of 
his  income  was  fixed,  and  the  manner  of  spend- 
ing it  among  the  poor  was  habitual ;  and  he 
would  have  doubted  his  right  to  withdraw  his 
money  from  the  aid  of  positive  distress,  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  it  in  the  indulgence  of 
what  he  would  have  considered  a  sickly  sen* 
timentahty.  He  would  have  thought  it  of 
more  importance  to  put  bread  into  the  mouths 
of  an  honest  family  starving,  than  to  put  a 
superfine  coat  on  the  back  of  the  probable 
child  of  a  couple  of- — folks  no  better  than  they 
should  be. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  man  so  Yariona»  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  maDkind^s  epitome. 

DRTDEN.    ACHITOPHEL. 

From  what  has  appeared  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  it  seems,  that  although  this  boy 
was  discovered  in  such  a  mysterious  and  ro- 
mantic situation,  he  did  not  show  himself 
worthy  of  the  romance  which  fortune  had 
thrown  around  him.  He  ought  to  have  dis- 
covered a  hundred  of  those  wonderful  quali- 
ties which  are  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from 
children  whom  mystery  has  exalted  into  heroes ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  if  you  had  put  him  among  a 
hundred  boys  taken  at  random  from  a  National 
School,  a  stranger  would  have  hesitated  along 
time  before  he  could  have  decided  that  Kit, 
and  Kit  alone  was  the  hero  of  a  romance. 

When  Chrystom,  as  he  was  sometimes  called, 
left  off  his  frock  and  trousers  and  got  into  the 
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testament,  he  was  removed  from  the  dame 
and  put  tinder  the  care  of  a  gentleman^  whose 
house  was  dignified  by  a  large,  showy  label,  the 
inscription  on  which  was  *' Academy  for  young 
gentlemen,"  the  meaning  of  which  was,  that 
the  house  contained  a  large  room,  to  which  any 
person  who  could  pay  seven  shillings  per  quar- 
ter, might  send  his  son  to  learn  as  much  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  could  be  taught  by  a  person 
who  inew  nothing  about  them  himself. 

The  educational  plan  of  Mr.  Riddle  was  a 
very  ingenious  one,  and  shewed  more  skill 
than  all  his  actual  learning  put  together.  He 
professed  to  teach  everything,  and,  as  his  own 
Ifnowledge  was  far  from  universal,  he  proceeded 
in  this  way — all  the  arithmetical  problems  used 
in  his  school  were  copied  from  a  book  in  which 
they  were  fully  worked  out;  and,  of  course, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  more  than 
compare  the  pupil's  figures  with  those  in  the 
printed  book  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
them.  Grammar  and  History  he  taught  by 
printed  questions  and  answers,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  did  not  require  that  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  them  himself.  Butj  when,  as 
sometimes  happened,  a  pupil  wished  to  leam 
something  that  could  not  be  managed  in  this 
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maimer,  Mr.  Riddle  set  himadf  m  lesMm  Ofrer- 
night  i^iidi  he  tsogfat  the  papil  next  morning ; 
and  his  aignment  was,  that  he  could  learn  as 
&st  as  a  bo  J,  and,  at  all  eroi  ts,  he  Goold  preient 
a  pupil  from  getting  before  him,  as  it  was  al- 
ways in  his  power  to  make  him  go  back  to  the 
beginning;  and  he,  like  most  schoolmasten, 
was  verjr  fond  of  wdl-groanding  hb  papik  in 
the  rudiments  when  he  was  incapable  ci  carry* 
ing  them  farther. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  lUddle  had  peculiarly 
adapted  him  for  the  office  of  instructor  of  the 
rising  generation.  His  first  entrance,  on  the 
business  of  the  world,  was  as  a  commissioned 
officer  of  his  Majesty;  the  duties  of  which 
consisted  in  seeing  that  nobody  bought  or  sold 
anything  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear,  without  having 
first  paid  for  the  privilege,  to  enable  the  upper 
orders  of  society  to  amuse  themselves,  in  gam- 
bling, dressing,  fighting,  etc  And  as  it 
happens,  that  some  persons  do  not  see  the 
perfect  reasonaUeness  of  such  payments,  so 
there  is  an  eternal  trial  of  skiU,  bet  .ceen  such 
persons  and  the  officer — the  one  party  to  evade, 
and  the  other  to  enforce  payment. 

Such  persons  under  the  excise  officer,  aad 
school-boys  under  the  master,  stand  in  neariy 
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the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  reqiiire  of 
course  the  same  qualities.  Every  schoolboy 
continually  strives  to  cheat  his  master,  glories 
in  accotnphshing  it,  and  is  sure  to  be  punished 
for  failure;  and  as  the  same  feelings  exist  be- 
tween tradesmen  and  excisemen,  so  this  latter 
office  was  a  good  preparatory  step  for  the 
managing  of  a  troop  of  youths.  But  after  a 
few  years*  excise  practice,  Mr,  Riddle  had  been 
found  to  pos.sess  too  much  benevolence  for  his 
office,  inasmuch  as  he  was  discovered  to  have 
sold  large  portions  of  it  very  frequently,  which 
some  ill-natured  persons  termed,  corruption — 
a  quality.,  undoubtedly  very  hateful,  and  much 
to  be  punished  J  when  it  descends  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  Hfe. 

When  the  king  had  declined  his  further 
services,  he  set  up  king  for  himself — lajing 
down  the  measuring-rod,  and  taking  up  the 
sceptre.  In  other  words,  he  became  one  of  a 
body  of  persons,  who  instruct  our  unsophisti- 
cated villagers,  in  the  beauties  of  our  melo- 
dramatic literature,  and  our  Drury-lane  morality- 
In  this  school  he  had  formed  his  oratorical 
tastCj  of  which,  the  pomposity  of  his  common 
language  reminded  you :  and  here  also^  he  had 
given  the  last  finish  to  his  moral  acquirements, 
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whicb  were  more  conspicuous  for  certain  very 
instructive  couplets,  and  highly  proper  apo- 
thegms, than  for  any  very  exalted  honesty,  or 
purity  of  life* 

Under  this  gentleman  did  Chrysostom  lay 
the  foundation  of  whatever  learning  his  man- 
hood was  conspicuous  for:  here  he  acquired 
the  art  of  forming  those  mysterious  hierogly- 
phics, called  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  and  stored 
his  mind  vnth  those  useful  sentiments  so 
multiplied  in  all  copy  books,  containing  as  they 
do  the  very  quintessence  of  a  certain  system 
of  moral  philosophy,  the  amount  of  which  is 
summed  up  in  those  phrases,  "  charity  begins 
at  home,"  and  "  take  care  of  number  one." 

But  the  parent  or  guardian  is  mistaken,  who 
judges  of  his  child's  progress  in  useful  know- 
ledge by  the  report  of  the  master,  or  the  books 
filled  up  with  manuscript  sentences  from  Frank- 
lin, or  problems  from  Walkinghame.  These 
indeed  may  show  how  far  the  master^s  cane  has 
succeeded  in  beating  into  the  pupil^s  ilesh  a 
kind  of  knowledge  which,  as  it  was  acquired 
without  pleasure,  would  be  willingly  neglected 
and  forgotten.  But  there  is  an  under  current 
of  knowledge^  more  gladly  learned,   and  more 
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lastingly  retained^  continually  pouring  into  the 
puplFs  mind. 

He  learns  by  experience,  how  fond  the 
human  heart  is  of  doing  good — of  assisting 
cjur  felloW'Creatiires  in  distress^  when  it  can 
lose  nothing  by  befriending  them,  and  gain 
nothing  by  betraying  them.  For  let  a  boy  in- 
volve himself  in  difficulty,  and  be  afraid  to  face 
his  master,  and  how  soon  does  the  whole  body 
of  pupils  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee 
of  excuse,  and  debate  on  the  likeliest  method 
of  deceiving  the  public  enemy — the  school- 
master !  and  surely  the  ingenuity  of  one  man, 
however  suspicious,  is  but  unequally  matched 
against  that  of  a  legion  of  imps,  every  one  of 
which  would  be  a  good  match  for  the  father 
of  imps  himself.  This  is  a  lesson  on  the  con- 
venience of  lying  :  but  the  pupil  will  learn  also 
the  convenience  of  speaking  tlie  truth,  and 
acquire  the  faculty  of  instantaneously  deciding 
on  the  necessity  of  the  one  or  the  other  ;  for 
let  but  two  or  more  be  involved  in  the  same 
dilemma,  and  be  will  observe,  that  on  the 
slightest  suspicion,  there  will  be  a  struggle  be- 
tween them  as  to  who  shall  first  betray  his 
companions*  in  doing  which,  there  will  be  three 
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benefits — tbe  pride  of  being  clever  enoiigh  to 
betray,  the  blessing  of  a  character  for  candour, 
and  the  happiness  of  escaping  a  thrashing. 

Another  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  in 
which  neither  parent  nor  master  has  often  the 
opportunity  to  pay  proper  compliments  to  the 
young  proficient,  is  sure  to  be  acquired  at 
school,  in  the  utnaost  perfection ;  and  this 
knowledge  will  be  found  particularly  useful,  in 
after  life,  to  that  portion  of  the  school  which 
shall  decide  on  serving  their  country  in  the 
field,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  their  vo- 
cation called  foraging.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
decide,  whether  the  acquirement  of  this  know- 
ledge by  the  Holton  schoolboys  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  scientific  love  of  examination 
into  the  nature  of  soils  and  plants,  and  the 
habits  of  animals ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they 
had  gained  the  most  certain  information  of 
what  wails  produced  the  best  nectarines,  what 
orchards  the  finest  apples,  what  gardens  the 
nicest  cunants,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  hen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  owner  of  which  they 
did  not  give  reasons  to  complain  of  her  sterility. 
But  these  pursuits  were  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  impartiality ;  no  private  friendship,  no 
relationship  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
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of  these  pursuits.  Father^  uncle^  and  aunt, 
were  terms  unknown;  the  only  subject  for 
consideration  was^  not  who  was  the  owner  of 
the  premises^  but  who  possessed  the  articles 
which  they  liked  best. 

In  these  studies,  Master  Holton  was  not 
behind  his  fellows. — He  did  not  acquire  parti- 
cular fame  for  reading  or  writing,  or  for  his 
courage  in  scaling  garden-walls,  or  attacking 
hen-roosts — he  was  principally  famed  for  con- 
triving to  get  to  his  own  share  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  spoil. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

^FiB  education  forms  the  common  mind. 
Jolt  >■  the  twig  ii  bent  the  tree's  ioclined* 

POPE.  EP.   TO    COBHAM, 

Whether  there  were  any  great  similarity 
between  the  phrenological  development  of  Mr, 
Riddle,  and  his  pupil  Master  Holton,  I  know 
not,  but  certain  it  is,  that  there  was  a  most  cor- 
dial agreement  between  them.  Not  only  was 
the  argumentum  baculinum  never  used  to 
enforce  any  scholastic  opinion  on  the  mind  of 
Chrysostomos,  but  he  was  specially  exempt 
when  the  cane  made  a  progress  through  the 
whole  school,  in  punishment  of  the  discovery 
of  some  general  dehnquency.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
lUddle  as  well  as  Holton,  was  in  some  mea- 
sure a  prot^g^  of  the  Reverend  Vicar,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  put  many  pecuniary  oppor- 
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tunities  in  the  schoolmaster'a  way,  such  as 
collectorships,  copyist  of  the  parish  books,  &c,, 
and  Mr,  Riddle  raight  consider  it  against  his 
interest  to  exert  anything  severer  than  indul- 
gence against  a  youth  who  was  in  the  course  of 
being  brought  up  by  his  own  patron- — knowing 
that  to  overlook  whatever  faults  naight  be  dis- 
co verablej  would  prevent  any  difference  between 
him  and  his  patron  from  arising  in  that  quarter. 
Tliis  feeling  undoubtedly  had  its  effect,  but  still 
without  it,  the  good  fort ime  ofChrystom  would 
have  been  nearly  the  same^  inasmuch  as  Mr* 
Riddle  really  did  not  see  in  Chrystom's  conduct 
anything  but  a  commendable  degree  of  caution, 
and  a  proper  sense  of  self-preservation. 

Occasionally,  however,  there  passed  through 
his  mind  the  faint  foreshadowings  of  a  convic- 
tion of  the  curious  fact,  that  in  whatever  pecca- 
dilloes any  knot  of  his  pupils  might  be  involved, 
Chrystom  was  sure  to  be  in  some  measture 
concerned,  and  as  sure  to  be  free  fi*om  the 
chance  of  punishment.  But  this  thought  made 
little  impression  on  his  mind,  and  soon  passed 
away,  especially  as  Chrystom's  behaviour  to  him 
personally  had  been  always  signaUsed  by  the 
profoundest  humility  and  revereiice.  But  this 
constant  escape  from   punishment,  which   so 
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lightly  passed  over  the  mind  of  the  master 
who  inflicted  it,  became  a  deep  and  abiding 
grief  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  who  suflPered  it : 
for  it  seemed  to  the  unsophisticated  intellect  of 
innocent  youtb^  that  one  who  always  secured 
at  least  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  reward, 
should  take  some  chance  of  a  share  of  punish- 
ment. 
It  is  understood  then  that  the  conduct  of 

Master  Holton  had  created  some  doubt  and 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  his  companions,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  some  remonstrances 
had  been  made  to  Mr.  Riddle  by  certain  parents 
on  what  their  paternal  prejudices  insinuated  to 
be  partiality  on  his  part :  but,  as  he  told  them, 
how  could  he  correct  one  boy  for  what  another 
had  done  ?  This  dispute,  however,  was  even- 
tually brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  following 
circumstance.  About  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  lived  a  gentleman  who  had  a  re- 
markably nice  garden.  Now  Chrystom  had  been 
several  times  sent  on  errands  to  the  house,  and 
occasionally  went  into  the  garden,  where  among 
other  tempting  objects,  he  took  particular  notice 
of  an  extensive  and  very  promising  strawberry 
bed,  and  made  many  interesting  speculations 
respecting  the  probable  number,  size  and  fia* 

c  a 
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voTxr  of  the^  fruit.  He  seldom  let  slip  any 
information  that  could  benefit  bim,  and  accord- 
ingly it  happened  in  that  time  of  tbe  year  when 
strawberries  are  most  melting,  and  cream  is 
most  luscious^  that  he  was  conversing  with  his 
fellows  on  the  bounties  of  nature  then  in  season, 
when  suddenly  be  recollected  bis  former  expe- 
rience and  speculations  in  Squire  Hogson's 
garden.  On  a  subject  so  interesting  he  felt 
deeply  and  spoke  eloquently. —  He  said,  bow 
happy  be  should  be  if  be  were  a  great  squire 
like  Squire  Hogson,  w^ho  could  go  out  into  his 
garden  and  pick  a  hatful  of  tbe  sweetest  straw- 
berries, and  bad  only  to  go  across  the  little 
meadow^  at  the  right-band  corner  to  get  plenty 
of  cream  out  of  the  dairy.  He  then  dilated  on 
the  gross  carelessness  of  leaving  such  treasures 
unprotected  save  by  such  very  low  walls  when 
the  garden  was  so  far  from  the  house, 

Chrystom's  innocent  and  aimless  raptures 
were  not  poured  into  barren  ears,  for,  shortly 
after  school  hours  were  over,  he  missed  half  a 
dozen  of  his  most  constant  companions,  who 
happened  to  be  the  most  indefatigable  studiers 
of  natural  history  in  other  people's  gardens,  and 
a  thought  immediately  struck  liim  as  to  the 
probable  use  they  had  made  of  his  information. 
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Now,  whedier  actuated  by  a  wish  to  deter  hia 
oompaniona  firom  making  a  personal  examina- 
tion into  the  accuracy  of  his  description^  or  by 
any  other  motive  as  laadaUe,  certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  after  the  suggestion 
arose  in  his  mind,  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
Hogson  Park.  But  knowing  the  modesty  of 
the  youths,  he  fancied  that  the  high  road  woukl 
not  be  chosen  by  them,  and  accordingly  he  took 
a  wider  circuit,  tiie  advantage  of  which  was,  tiiat 
his  path  was  fit  for  a  person  who  wished  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  solitude,  and  would 
not  be  intruded  on  by  the  common  faces  that 
one  meets  in  the  public  places  of  the  world. 

Imagine  Chrystom's  surprise  when  he  had 
arrived  about  midway  between  Holton  and 
Hogson  Park,  on  getting  over  a  style  into  a 
little  secluded  copse,  a  particularly  favourite 
spot  of  these  youths — ^imagine  his  surprise,  I 
say,  when  he  discovered  all  his  lost  companions 
sitting  in  a  ring  on  the  grass,  witli  a  profusion  of 
the  most  delicious  looking  strawberries,  and 
several  large  bowls  of  cream  in  the  centre. 
Little  however  was  said  on  either  side;  Chrystom 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  exquisite  rural 
luxury ;  room  was  made  for  him ;  he  became  a 
segment  of  the  happy  circle,  and  lost  no  time 
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in  regaling  himself  with  the  creature  cooiforts 
set  before  him,  asking  no  questions^  for  con- 
science sake. 

But,  as  has  often  been  said,  "  let  no  man 
boast  of  to-morrow/'  and  assuredly  if  these 
young  persons  had  known  what  their  morrow 
would  bring  forth,  they  would  not  have  been 
disposed  to  boast  of  it.  Shortly  after  school 
opened  the  next  morning,  in  walked  a  figure  as 
dreadful  in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  half  dozen 
persons  present  as  the  cannibalizing  ogre  to  the 
renowned  hero  of  the  bean-stalk.  This  terrible 
personage  was  no  other  than  Squire  Hogson's 
footman. 

"  Does  any  body  know  this  here  ?*'  Asked 
he  suddenly,  extending  at  the  same  time  at 
arm's  length  a  rectangular  equilateral  parallelo- 
gram of  dingy  red  cotton,  the  sides  of  which 
respectively  contained  three  inches. 

No  sooner  had  those  words  been  spoken  and 
the  article  exhibited,  than  forty -three  out  of 
the  whole  fifty  infantine  voices  cried,  ^*  Tis 
John  Smith's  hankyclier/' 

The  particular  John  Smitli  was  picked  out  of 
the  half  dozen  which  the  school  contained, 
called  up  to  the  desk  near  his  master,  and  had 
the  pecuUar  pleasure  of  listening  with  him  to 
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tbe  footman's  interestbig  Ustorr  of  festerdaj*B 
exfdoit,  oondnding  with  the  dbcoTery  of  the 
handkerduef  in  the  dairy.  Poor  John  Smith 
stood  abashed  before  the  awfbl  firown  of  his 
master,  and  it  requifed  no  other  tortore  to  draw 
from  his  lips,  in  the  ifoietest  hot  distinctest 
tones,  the  names  of  the  aooomplioes.  Bill  Jin- 
kins,  Joe  Thomson,  Tom  Brown,  Sam  Smith 
and  Jem  White,  who  were  oompcUedto  take 
a  few  soars  now  to  make  op  for  the  rich  enjoy- 
ment of  their  prerioos  sweets ;  in  other  words, 
as  they  were  in  too  great  a  harry,  and  not  so 
delicate  as  to  require  to  haye  their  cream  whip- 
ped, they  had  the  whipping  now  to  make  ap 
for  it. 

Tbe  aboTC  affigur,  in  a  few  days,  reached  the 
parents  of  the  delinqaents,  and  as,  apon  inquiry, 
they  learned  that  Master  Holton  had  been  as 
osual  concerned  in  the  pleasures,  and  as  usual, 
had  eraded  the  penalties  of  their  children's 
enterprise,  they  represented  to  Mr.  Riddle  that 
he  must  dismiss  Holton  or  they  would  take 
their  children  away — a  very  unreasonable  de^ 
termination,  for  as  Chrystom  remonstrated, 
'^  How  did  I  know  where  they  got  the  straw- 
berries  r" 
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If  I  could  do  as  I  wish  with  my  boys,  I  could 
answer  for  their  turning  out  diflferentp  But 
parentSj  Sir,  parents  will  interfere — they  spoil 
them — they  ruin  the  boys.  Sir,  as  Felix  saya. 

In  TAin  we  itrire  tbeir  Kyraaajr  to  quic ; 

Id  Tain  we  iCruggle,  for  we  must  submiu" 

*'  Well/'  said  Mr,  Elphinstone,  with  a  bene- 
volent smilej  "  you  have  one  pupil  not  likely  to 
be  injured  by  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
parents.  Poor  Chrysostomos  is  entirely  under 
your  care,  and  will,  I  trust,  he  an  exception  to 
your  complaint." 

"Ah  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Riddle  pathetically, 
"  Nobody  knows  my  feelings  towards  that 
boy, — so  attentive,  so  obedient,  it  was  only  last 
week,  that  I  put  him  into  interest.  He  is  a 
credit  to  nay  school,  and  sorry  indeed  I  shall 
be,  if  we  are  conipeEed  to  part*** 

'^  Part !  Mr*  Riddle,  1  thouglit  you  said  that 
Chrysostomos  was  an  obedient  and  improving 
boy ;  and  why  should  you  talk  about  parting  ?'* 

**  As  the  poet  says.  Sir, 

DiatractloQ  dwells  witliin  my  tortured  loul,  and  fiimi  read 
it, 

**  It  is  jealousy,  Sir^  that  makes  all  the  mis- 
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chief.    If  Chrystom  was  like  the  other  boys, 
there  would  be  no  complaint/' 

''  Complaint,  Mr.  lUddle !" 

^  That  boy.  Sir,  is  the  only  boy  in  the  school 
who  has  a  proper  idea  of  the  blessing  of  having 
so  good  a  master.  It  was  only  last  night  he 
told  me  I  was  his  best  friend.  He  is  the  only 
boy  that  never  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
using  the  cane,  and  so  ready  is  he  to  inform 
me  when  the  other  boys  deserve  it,  it  is  quite 
a  blessing  to  have  him  in  the  school.^ 

**  Well,  I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Riddle,  how  this 
should  be  complained  of?'' 

"  The  boys,  Sir,  that  I  have  to  do  with,  I 
do  assure  you,  if  they  had  their  pockets  full  of 
money,  would  rather  spend  it  all  in  apples  and 
cakes,  and  such  trash,  than  lay  it  out  in  good 
books  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
But  there  is  no  such  extravagance  in  Chrystom, 
— ^he  would  rather  keep  his  money,  than  spend 
it ;  he  will  never  be  a  spendthrift,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  will  become  a  great  man.  And, 
Sir,  the  parents  of  the  other  children  are  jealous 
— they  are  envious,  Sir,  because  I  do  not  correct 
him  Uke  their  own  children." 

^'  What !"  said  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  surprise, 
'<  Is  it  possible  that  people  can  be  so  unjust,  as 
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to  vfiBh  to  see  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
innocent,  because  it  is  inflicted  on  their  own 
children,  who  are  guilty/' 

•*  Just  so.  Sir,  just  so,  such  is  indeed  the  fact* 
That  silly  fellow  John  Smith  tells  me  that  if  I 
correct  his  bay  without  correcting  Holton,  he 
wiU  put  the  boy  to  Old  Syntax,  and  then  the 
boy  is  ruined  for  ever ;  for  what  can  old 
Syntax  know  about  the  education  of  youth, 
having  all  his  life  been  studying  latin  and 
greek  ?  But  besides  this  stupid  fellow,  there  are 
several  wlio  say  the  same  thing,  I  would 
rather,  I  assure  you,  Sir,  make  any  sacrifices 
than  have  my  boys  taken  from  me>  for  I  love 
them,  Sir,  love  them  better — love  them — better 
than,  Sir — anybody  can  imagine/* 

"Well,  Mr.  Riddle,"  finally  answered  Mr. 
Elphin stone,  **  I  will  not  send  the  boy  to 
become  a  victim  to  the  mistaken  fondness  of 
parents,  nor  do  you  an  injury  by  insisting  on 
your  continuing  to  receive  him  in  yoiu*  school. 
I  T^ill  keep  him  at  home,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situation 
which  it  is  probable  he  will  occupy/' 

"  Surely,  Sir,  surely,  he  will ;  he  is  well 
grounded  in  writing,  morals,  and  arithmetic,  and 
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I  am  sure  you  will  never  find  him  out  in  any 
thing  that  deserves  punishment;  he  is  too 
clever  for  that.  Sir,  much  too  clever.  I  hope 
he  will  live  to  be  a  credit  to  both  of  us. 

For  blessingt  erer  wait  on  Tirtaoos  deeds 
And  though  m  Ute,  m  sure  reward  aacceeds. 

^'  Grood  night,  Sir,  good  night.'' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  liUle  leartimg  is  it  dangi^rous  thing', 
DnEikdt.'ep,  or  taste  oottbe  Pierian  tpring-; 
There  ahitlow  draughts  intoxlcAte  the  hrnin 
But  drinking  krgcly  Bobeni  us  again. 

FOCE'r   E£iAY  ON  CRITIClBM. 

Chiiyso9Tomo9  Holton  was  eleven  years  of 
age  when  this  change  in  his  circumstances 
took  place.  He  had  learoed  under  Mr*  Riddle 
to  write  a  tolerably  legible  hand,  and  to  work 
sums  ill  the  earlier  rules  of  arithmetic;  he 
knew  that  a  verb  was  a  word  which  signifies 
to  bCj  to  do,  or  to  suffer ;  and  as  to  the  other 
parts  of  speech,  he  could  give  those  common 
definitions  of  them  which  are  left  for  some 
future  philologer  to  explain.  He  was  now  to 
exchange  the  advantages  of  public  for  those 
of  private  tuition. 

Mr,  Elphinstone  performed  the  labours  be- 
longing to  his  office  too  unceasingly  to  have 
the  power    of   continual    watchfulness    over 
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Cfarystom.  Having  hinted  to  him,  however, 
that  his  many  virtues  had  excited  the  jealousy 
and  ill-will  of  his  companions,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  not  to  leave  the  house  to  join  them 
in  future,  he  gave  him  proper  copy-books,  with 
daily  lessons  marked ;  and  for  his  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  put  into  his  hand 
Locke,  Barrow,  Cudworth,  and  some  of  the 
fathers,  together  with  a  few  hundred  sermons 
of  his  own  composition  preached  by  himself 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Behold  Chrysostom  then,  turning  the 
kitchen-table  into  a  writing  desk — the  kitchen 
itself  being  his  study.  No  boy  could  be  more 
attentive  and  studious  than  he  was,  for  the  first 
half-hour :  but  a  kitchen  is  not  like  a  school- 
room for  juvenile  students — to  be  at  home, 
seemed  like  a  holiday,  but  to  be  a  prisoner  at 
home  was  but  a  bad  resemblance  of  school. 
For  the  first  time  he  found  that  absence  from 
school  was  not  necessarily  pleasure,  and  that 
absence  from  personal  restraint  is  worth 
little  without  company.  Occasionally  his 
nought  and  carry  one  was  interrupted  by  the 
distant  shout  or  laugh  of  a  well-known  voice, 
when  he  looked  up  from  his  book  \^dth  a  sigh, 
and  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  high  window 
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to  get  a  glance  of  wliat  was  passing  wilhout. 
But  it  was  of  no  use*— he  could  see  nothing, 
and  the  mdistinct  soiinds  of  merriment  or 
liberty,  were  more  tantalizing  than  perfect 
silence- 

He  continued  to  T^Tite  and  cipher,  but  often 
intruded  before  what  novelists  call  his  mental 
vision,  beautiful  pictures  of  secluded  feasts  on 
currants,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  ail  the 
delicacies  of  all  the  seasons,  which  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  share*  Writing  became  trouble- 
some and  tedious,  and  he  was  glad  when  it  was 
over.  But  idleness  soon  tires  even  its  most 
faithful  follower.  He  took  up  Thomas  Aquinas 
the  Seraphic,  but  Uke  other  people,  he  could 
not  understand  him ;  he  tried  St.  Augustine 
*^  on  a  blessed  life,^*  but  after  reading  half  a 
page,  he  tliouglit  the  best  time  for  reading 
about  a  happy  life  was  when  one  was  enjoying 
it,  and  laid  it  aside*  He  then  looked  at  Locke 
**  on  Compound  Ideas/'  of  which  he  could  not 
form  even  the  simplest  idea-  "  Cudworth  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity*'  seemed  personal,  and  in 
short,  not  even  the  manuscript  sermons  could 
induce  him  to  sit  down  to  a  course  of  instruc* 
tive  reading.  He  derived  half  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment, from  watching  the  agile  motions  of  a  fly 
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in  the  window;  but  at  length  the  flj  got  wliere 
Chiystom  wished  to  be— 4n  the  open  air,  and  he 
had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  watch  the  cook.  At 
last  he  began  to  help  her,  and  when  at  length  her 
labours  were  over,he  stroDed  into  the  garden  and 
stable^to  assist  theone  man  who  nnitedinhisown 
person,  all  those  otices  that  in  a  large  establish- 
ment, are  divided  amongst  a  host  of  varioas 
ranks,  from  the  grave  whiteheaded  man  of  con- 
sequence, who  is  called  Mister,  down  to  the 
ragged  hanger-on,  that  even  the  scnllery-maid 
can  patronize,  and  the  stable-boy  kicks  with 
impunity. 

The  evening  come,  the  result  of  the  day's 
studies  was  examined  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the 
proper  quantity  of  commendation  bestowed  on 
the  small  hand  and  sums,  and  then  Chrysostom 
had  to  give  an  account  of  his  reading.  Marvel- 
lously short  and  general  was  his  sentence  on 
the  great  authors  above-mentioned,  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  he  actually  felt  in  some  mea- 
sure relieved  when  Mr.  Elphinstone  put  one  of 
his  own  sermons  into  his  hand,  and  told  him  to 
read  it. 

Thus  passed  a  year,  Chrystom  growing 
fonder  even  of  labour  than  of  scholastic  di- 
vinity; and  Mr.   Elphinstone  gradually  leav- 
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iiig  him  to  himself,  with  an  increasing  conviction 
that  he  was  more  fitted  for  a  life  of  action  than 
one  of  study.  In  fact,  the  progress  he  made  in 
learning  was  by  no  means  great  up  to  his 
twelfth  year,  and  he  might  have  gone  out  of 
the  world  without  distinction,  but  for  an  intro- 
duction to  a  person  who  will  be  often  mentioned 
in  this  history,  and  with  whom  the  reader  will 
shortly  be  acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Evans.    William,  how  maoy  nambers  is  in  nouns  ? 
Will,    Two. 

Quickly.    Truly,  I   thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more  ;  because  they  say  od*8  nouns. 

Mr§.  Page.    He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR.      Act  4,  Sc    1. 

Chrystom  one  evening  opened  the  door 
to  a  knocks  and  let  in  a  middle-aged^  good- 
humoured-looking  weather-beaten  gentleman, 
dressed  in  faded  black  and  rusty  top-boots ; 
this  was  Mr.  Pounder,  the  doctor,  who  had 
called  to  leave  a  bottle  of  medicine  for  one  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone^s  pensioners.  He  walked  into 
Mr.  Elphinstone^s  room,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation, in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  part  with  his  usual 
messenger,  in  consequence  of  idleness,  or  some 
other  of  those  innumerable  faults  which  by 
masters'  accounts  are  so  inseparable  from  all 
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senrants.  Now,  let  a  man  be  as  honest  as  men 
generally  are,  still  his  own  account  of  his  own 
affairs  and  conduct  will  be  more  favourable  than 
an  account  by  an  indifferent  person,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  enemy ;  and,  accordingly,  while 
Mr.  Pounder  was  enlarging  on  the  excellency 
of  the  situation,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  honesty  and  simplicity,  readily 
believed  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
his  prot^g^  Chrysostomos  to  make  trial  of  the 
world.  The  subject  was  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Pounder,  met  with  his  approval,  and  Chrystom 
was  rung  into  the  study. 

*^  Chrysostom,**  said  Mr.  Elphinstone,  "  Mr. 
Pounder  is  in  want  of  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  his 
surgery,  and  to  go  on  errands ;  would  you  like 
to  live  with  him  ?" 

**  Yes,  please  Sir,*'  answered  Chrystom,  with 
an  indistinct  vision  of  something  pleasant  from 
any  change. 

^^  My  boy,'^  said  Mr.  Pounder,  pulling  up  his 
coat-tails  and  turning  the  broadest  part  of  his 
small-clothes  to  the  fire,  "  my  boy,  if  you  and 
I  can  agree,  you  will  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  yourself.^' 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,^'  said  Chrystom,  humbly. 

*^  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and 
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if  you  answer  them  satisfactorily,  from  the 
good  character  I  have  had  of  you,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  agree ;  you  can  read,  of  course." 

''  Yes,  Sir." 

^  Handwriting  ?' 

''  Yes,  Sir." 

*'  Let  me  hear  you,"  and  Mr.  Pounder  laid 
before  Chrystom  a  piece  of  paper  filled  with 
those  indescribable  hieroglyphics, which  nothing 
but  a  medical  education  could  enable  a  man  to 
make ;  Chrystom  puzzled  over  it  for  some  time, 
and  was  at  last  compelled  to  confess  that  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Pounder,  "  you  said 
you  could  read  writing — but,  let  me  see — ah, 
to  be  sure — ^it's  latin — you  don't  know  latin  ?'* 

«  No,  Su-." 

"  Should  you  like  to  learn  it  ?'* 

«  Yes,  Sir." 

"  I'll  teach  you,  yes,  I'll  teach  you  latin. 
Musa  musa  musa  —  Quid  quad  quod — you'll 
soon  understand  it.     You  can  write  ?" 

«  Yes,  Sir.'^ 

**  Let  me  see  your  writing — write  on  this  bit 
of  paper." 

«  What  must  I  write.  Sir?" 
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"  Oh,  any  thing  you  like ;  anything  that 
strikes  you  or  interests  you/' 

Chrystoni  considered  for  two  or  three  mo- 
ments, and  then  wrote  down,  *^  Mary  Jones,*' 
the  name  of  the  cook.  Mr.  Pounder  on  this 
made  a  remark  something  about  a  sop  in  the 
pan,  which  was  so  very  witty  that  he  could  not 
help  laughing  at  it  himself:  but  the  penman* 
ship  was  considered  good,  and  Chrystom  was 
fully  qualified  for  the  situation. 

"  I  can  only  say,"  continued  Mr.  Pounder, 
standing  very  erect,  and  looking  down  benevo- 
lently, **  I  can  only  say,  I  wish  I  had  had  such 
an  opportunity  when  I  was  a  boy ;  it  would  have 
been  the  making  of  me — such  an  opportunity  of 
improving  the  mind.  As  for  work,  all  that  you 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  well  rub  down  my 
horse  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  sweep 
out  the  surgery,  and  clean  my  boots  and  Mrs. 
Pounder's  and  the  children's  shoes,  and  wash 
out  the  bottles.  Then  you  will  have  to  clean 
the  knives  and  forks,  and  go  out  with  medicines, 
and  sweep  down  the  front  of  the  house,  and  do 
whatever  is  wanted  in  the  garden,  and  go  out 
on  Mrs.  Pounder's  errands,  and  help  the  cook 
and  clean  my  horse  and  gig  when  I  come  home 
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in  the  afternoon,  and  carry  medicines  into  the 
country.  Then  pound  the  large  mortar  till  I 
come  home  at  night,  to  put  up  my  horse,  and 
get  up  to  answer  the  bell  when  I  am  wanted  in 
the  night,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  time  you  can 
have  to  yourself  for  the  improvement  of  your 
mind.'' 

So  Chrystom  transferred  himself  from  the 
vicarage  to  the  surgery,  Mr.  Elphinstone  kindly 
telling  him  he  might  walk  up  at  any  time  he 
wished  to  read,  and  borrow  any  sermons  he 
might  like. 


BOOK    SECOND. 


She   Soclor. 


No  man  could  better  gUd  a  pill 

Or  make  a  blUp 
Or  glre  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister. 

COLMAM.   WKWCAtTLI   APOTBBCART. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Party  and  prejudice  I  bate, 
And  write  no  libels  on  the  state. 

Gay. 


I  AM  afraid  that  our  liberal  periodical  writers 
are  not  sufficiently  regardful  of  truth  in  the 
statements  on  which  they  found  some  of  their 
most  striking  arguments.  How  often,  for 
instance,  have  I  seen  the  notorious  profligacy 
of  our  aristocracy  imputed  to  the  luxurious 
habits,  which  the  practise  of  their  whole  lives 
has  tended  inevitably  to  form.  According  to 
these  writers,  in  the  life  of  the  nobleman,  from 
the  infant  to  the  man,  no  want  is  ever  felt,  but 
such  as  can  be  immediately  gratified,  no  danger 
is  ever  to  be  struggled  with,  no  trouble  to  be 
endured,  no  casualty  to  be  guarded  against: 
and  this  absence  of  all  motives  for  exertion, 
caution,  and  modesty,  inevitably  produces  pride, 
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sloth^  selfishness,  and  sensuality.  Such  is  a 
picture  of  our  aristocracy  painted  by  the  hand 
of  enemies ;  and  if  the  aristocratic  nursery  were 
really  of  such  a  luxurious  description,  it  would 
not  be  wonderful  if  the  character  were  deve- 
loped as  above  described.  But  that  fiict  I 
deny  5  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is 
no  body  of  men  under  the  sun  so  liable  to 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  our  nobles  and  higher 
gentry.  Their  lives  begin  unfortunately ;  they 
are  indebted  to  strangers  for  the  comforts  of 
their  younger  days ;  they  may  be  said  to  derive 
all  their  education  from  individual  charity ;  and 
seldom  fill  a  respectable  station  in  society 
before  manhood.  If  these  assertions  of  mine 
be  doubted,  I  refer  the  reader  to  any  exten- 
sive circulating  library,  and  he  will  find  that 
two  hundred  English  dukes,  a  thousand  or  two 
of  English  peers,  and  innumerable  baronets 
have  been  stolen  from  their  afflicted  guardiaiis 
or  parents  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
have  been  brought  up  by  strangers,  and  raised 
to  their  rightful  honours  only  after  a  youth  of 
mysterious  changes  and  adventures  very  melo* 
dramatic  in  their  nature,  and  exceedingly  pretty 
to  read  of  in  a  book. 

I  have  often  fancied  that  if  some  one  of  our 
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townSy  villi  A  nbfsiyy  vac  to  be 
like  Pdmpen  or  HcrcnlaDeiimy  the  mt 
of  fire  hmndfcd  yean  bcnce  wooki  find  pkntr 
of  matter  on  which  to  fr^tiie  their  genina^ 
eren  if  it  were  as  great  as  dut  possnaed  W  the 
ant]q[oarians  my  conteoiponries.  What  mjiics 
for  dieir  fiitsre  research  and  daqwition  wooU 
thejr  see  in  the  works  of  oar  own  era:  wmd 
espccially  in  the  works  o(  imagrnatiop ! — far 
these  oar  modem  norels  having  been  lam^ 
atterlj  lost  and  forgotten,  and  the  rerr  natore 
and  name  of  the  thinz  iiaknoT^ii,  what  veins  of 
inexhaustible  erudition  would  the  Tenenbk 
body  of  F.  A-  SS.  diacoTer  in  the  incompn*rLea- 
sible  and  inraloable  concents  •  I  can  iTia^ne 
the  society  dividing  out  the  miss  of  Ltera- 
ture  to  the  individual  members,  in  order  to 
draw  up  a  general  report  from  trie  separate 
opinions;  and  I  fcuicy  I  hear  them  uniie  only 
in  the  £M:ts  that  England  must  have  undoubt- 
edly possessed  a  greater  body  of  nobles  than 
history  asserts ;  and  that  the  Engiish  people 
were  so  notorious  for  stealiiig  the  eldest  sons 
of  the  nobility,  that  there  wa^  scarcely  a  peer 
or  great  man  in  the  land  who  had  not  been 
pretty  closely  connected  with  rc^riery. 

I   fancy  that  the   Idnd  of  abuse  which  is 
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couched  in  such  visions  of  luxury^  springs  not 
from  a  very  intense  loathing  of  an  aristocratic 
life ;  it  seems  to  spring  rather  from  envy  than 
virtue  :  and  the  man  who  paints  a  peer  as  one 
who  could  be  a  Sardanapalus  does  not  prove 
that  his  estimation  of  worldly  distinction  is 
a  very  low  one.  I  therefore  recommend  my 
liberal  readers  to  read  on^  as  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  my  hero  may  turn  out  to  be  a  duke^ 
or  at  least  a  baron. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  son  langage  on  I'a  prit  poor  un  m^ecin  (rous  savez 
qn*il  parle  comme  on  fou.) 

BRUBYS.  LB  ORONDEUR,  Acte  3,  7. 

Some  historians  assume  so  much  knowledge 
to  be  possessed  by  their  readers,  that  what  they 
tell  us  is  nearly  incomprehensible.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  see  what  a  writer  has  to  do 
with  the  reader's  knowledge — all  he  ought  to 
consider  is,  how  he  may  show  off  his  own  as 
much  as  possible :  for  even  if  the  reader  already 
knows  what  the  writer  tells  him,  it  gives  him 
pleasure  to  see  it  in  print,  as  it  makes  him 
flatter  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  is  as 
knowing  a  person  as  the  writer. 

For  such  of  my  readers,  therefore,  as  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  unacquainted  with 
doctors,  I  will  give  a  description  of  the  genus, 
before  I  introduce  the  individual.    A  doctor — 
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that  is,  a  medical  man — is  a  person  who  lives 
by  ministering  to  the  self-love  of  sick  persons. 
Other  industrious  individuals  live  by  furnishing 
the  public  with  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury — 
articles  which  may  be  appealed  to  as  of  value: 
but  "  the  doctor'^  furnishes  that  which  is  not 
only  of  no  value,  but  that  which  the  receiver 
is  ashamed  to  remember,  and  cannot  return. . 
The  doctor  is  employed  for  two  purposes  which 
are  despised  as  soon  as  fulfilled — one  is  to 
listen  to  the  interminable  complaints  of  ego- 
tism ;  the  other  to  say,  that  a  sick  person  will 
possibly  recover.  Thus  the  doctor  is  employed 
to  gratify  two  forms  of  self-love,  and  as  that 
passion  is  contitiually  shifting  into  a  thousand 
different  forms,  so  the  gratitude  for  one  grati- 
fication is  instantly  merged  in  the  necessity  for 
fresh  gratifications.  As  all  persons  like  flattery, 
he  is  the  person  with  whom  a  debt  is  most 
readily  contracted ;  and  as  nobody  likes  to  pay 
for  past  flattery,  he  is  the  person  most  unwill- 
ingly paid.  He  is  the  man  whose  skill  no  one 
trusts,  yet  the  very  man  whom  every  one  is 
happy  to  employ,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  unprejudiced  person, 
as  he  is  the  only  person  indifferent  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  patient.     Suppose^  for  instance,  a 
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poor  fellow  to  be  taken  poorly,  he  hires  the 
doctor  to  say,  he  hopes  he  will  get  well.  The 
man  to  be  sure  might  have  the  same  words 
said  to  him  by  his  wife,  but  what  guarantee 
could  he  have  that  they  were  in  earnest,  unless 
perhaps,  he  happened  to  have  been  married 
within  the  last  month !  A  rich  old  man  is  sick, 
he  would  rather  trust  the  doctor's  hopes  than 
those  of  his  heir.  An  old  maid  from  her  pro* 
t^e,  a  peer  from  the  heir  to  his  title,  all  fly 
to  the  doctor.  A  dead  patient  puts  no  money 
in  the  doctor's  purse,  and  hence  the  fancied 
security  for  the  earnestness  of  his  hopes. 

No  man,  of  course,  retains  so  much  infantine 
simplicity  as  to  suppose  that  the  draught, 
mixtures,  &c.  named  in  a  doctor's  bill  are  the 
things  really  paid  for ; — ^that  they  are  not,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  nobody  would  think  of 
swallowing  them;  they  are  really  like  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe — fictions  invented  by 
the  politeness  of  the  law  as  an  inoffensive 
cover  for  things  which  would  \ye  disagreeable 
in  a  too  literal  description.  Imagine  a  bill 
consisting  of  such  items  as  listening  for  half 
an  hour  to  Mr.  S's  complaints.  Ditto— a  very 
dull  statement.  Walking  to  his  house  to  tell 
him   that  his  disorder   was  of  an   uncertain 
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nature.  Assuring  him  that  he  would  get  better 
soon.  Telling  the  widow  that  she  had  done 
all  in  her  power  for  the  dear  deceased.  Hinting 
to  her  that  her  charms  would  assure  her  a 
choice  of  lovers,  &c.  Surely  it  is  better  to 
pay  for  draughts  than  to  have  such  items  as 
these  in  a  bill. 

Co§\  a11*egro  fanciul  porgiamo  asperti 
Di  soavi  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso  : 
Siicchi  amari,  ingannato,  intanto  ei  here ; 
E  dall*  inganno  suo  vita  riceve. 

Substitute  morte  for  vita,  and  the  verse  will 
be  as  good,  and  the  description  complete. 

To  be  sure  "  the  doctor'*  has  one  important 
duty  to  perform,  and  that  is  in  the  coroner's  court. 
If  a  man  happens  to  have  a  knife  through  his 
heart  or  a  bullet  through  his  brains,  the  doctor 
is  called  to  give  evidence.  He  shows  that  he 
has  examined  the  liver,  and  found  a  slight  in- 
flammation, but  is  ready  to  swear  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  he  believes  the  knife  or 
bullet  would  after  all  be  most  likely  to  cause 
the  death;  and  after  he  has  given  the  twelve 
plain  honest  men  unintelligible  and  unpronounce- 
able names  for  one  half  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  the  coroner  who  understands  as  much 
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about  it  as  tfaey^  pays  him  a  ocHnidiinent  on  his 
interesting  and  scientific  eTidenoe,  and  the 
plain  honest  twelve  painfully  arrive  at  the  im- 
portant decision — found  dead. 

Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Pounder.  Having 
learned  to  read  and  write  at  a  charity  school, 
he  had^  while  a  boy,  lived  some  time  with  a 
dealer  in  physic  for  all  kinds  of  animals,  where 
he  had  acquired  a  smattering  of  that  gibberish 
used  in  the  medical  profession,  which  the 
generosity  of  the  rest  of  the  world  has  con- 
sented to  call  Latin.  He  afterwards  went  to 
London  to  finish  his  studies— that  is,  to  fre- 
quent theatres  and  taverns  while  professors 
were  delivering  lectures  on  the  incapabilities 
of  their  brother  professors  :  and  in  due  time, 
having  been  duly  crammed  for  the  purpose,  he 
passed  an  examination,  and  received  a  certificate 
firom  the  magnates  of  "  the  hall"  that  they  con- 
sidered his  attainments  such  as  to  make  him 
a  fit  person  to  become  one  of  themselves — 
which  perhaps  was  not  far  from  the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Ere  long  they  come  where  that  same  wicked  wight 

His  dwelling  has,  low  in  a  hollow  ca^e, 

Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  ypight, 

Oarke,  dolefull,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 

That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave, 

On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle. 

Shrieking  his  halefol  note,  which  ever  drave 

Far  from  that  haunt  all  ether  chearefull  fowle, 

And  all  about  it  wandring  ghostes  did  waylc  and  howle, 

SPENSER.  1  FAIiiY   QUEBNR,  9,.^* 

The  temple  of  Hygeia,  in  which  Chrysos- 
tomos  Holton  commenced  Acolyte  was  a  small- 
ish room  at  the  extremity  of  the  mansion  of 
Mr,  Pounder,  hearing  the  inscription  "3fr. 
Pounder* 8  Surgery j^  an  inscription  suggestive 
of  ideas  of  fracture,  luxation  and  those  thou- 
sand adcidents  to  the  human  frame,  which  are 
so  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  those  interesting 
young  gentlemen,  who  are  burning  with  desire 
to  put  in  execution  their  incipient  ideas  of 
amputation. 
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The  exterior  of  this  temple  potsetsed  no 
qualities  requiring  particular  description^  being 
not  very  different  from  other  smallish  rooms ; 
but  the  interior  would  not  be  yiewed  with  in- 
differenoe^  even  by  a  person  who  was  not  a 
patient^  and  was  worthy  of  description^  although 
nothing  was  to  been  seen  there,  but  what  is 
common  to  the  "  doctor's  shop/'  in  every 
town. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  a  beholder,  was 
the  remarkable  brownness  of  the  room  and  its 
contents ;  yet  that  was  not  very  strange,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  painted  with  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  thirty  years.  On  the  walls  were 
three  curiously  dirty  shelves,  holding  three  or 
four  dozen  bottles  and  pots  of  as  many  patterns 
and  sizes — many  of  them  bandaged  with  strips 
of  antique  paper,  embrowned  into  the  very  tint 
of  the  unwashed  bottle  whose  firactured  sides 
they  protected.  One  remarkable  feature  of 
these  bottles  and  pots  was  the  proof  they 
afforded  of  the  dexterity  of  the  person  who 
used  them  ;  for  one  half  of  them  had  no  labels, 
and  the  labels  which  did  exist  were  indicative 
of  wonders  in  chemistry,  greater  than  were  ever 
accomphshed  by  Priestly  or  Davy.  Ponderous 
black  magnesia,  crimson  camomile  flowers, 
impalpable  powders  in  a  globular  form,   and 
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pills  consisting  of  a  perfectly  clear  liqiiidj  were 
the  least  of  these  wonders.  In  fact,  such  great 
ingenuity  seemed  to  have  been  exerted  to  make 
the  labels  as  little  as  possible  descriptive  of  the 
contents  of  the  bottles,  that  well  might  any 
person  who  should  venture  on  a  dose,  exclaim 
with  a  shudder  of  fear,  "In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death." 

On  those  parts  of  the  wall  not  occupied  by 
the  bottles,  hung  some  mysterious  pieces  of 
thin  wood  cut  into  indescribable  shapelessnesses, 
supposed  to  be  used  for  keeping  broken  bones 
together,  but  the  ancient  brownness  of  these 
seemed  to  show,  that  in  Mr,  Pounder's  practice 
either  fractures  were  above  par,  or  amputations 
at  a  discount.  Along  with  these  M^ere  some 
very  interesting  human  fragments,  such  as  an 
arm  or  leg  laid  bare  to  the  muscles,  the  veins 
and  arteries  being  injected  full  of  a  red  liquid ; 
a  human  heart,  lungs,  &c«  in  a  wide  mouthed 
bottle  filled  up  with  spirits;  and  on  various 
parts  of  the  walls  odd  bits  of  human  organs, 
which  disease  or  accident  had  wrested  from 
their  proper  shape,  and  made  hideous — the 
whole  exhibition,  one  would  think,  for  the 
purpose  of  sparing  the  beholder  the  trouble 
of  taking  an  emetic. 

A  coffin-Hke  cupboard,  in  which,  when  the 
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unfastened  door  was  puffed  open  by  a  breath  of 
wind^  you  might  see  a  suspended  skeleton,  the 
produce  of  a  night's  adventure  of  Mr.  Pounder 
with  a  friend  who  followed  the  sublime  pro- 
fession of  raising  the  dead ;  a  deal  counter 
stained  with  every  imaginable  hue,  a  chair  with 
dislocated  back^  seat,  and  leg,  and  some  remark- 
ably dirty,  broken-backed  books,  were  the  re- 
mainder of  the  furniture  of  this  very  interesting 
and  particularly  aromatic  room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

We  should  begin  to  think,  Mrs.  Shandj,  of  pntdng  this 
boy  into  breeches. 
We  should  so,  said  my  mother. 

8TERNB. 

Mr.  Pounder's  boy,  to  shew  the  gentility  of 
his  master,  was  always  dressed  in  livery,  con- 
sisting of  a  hat  trimmed  with  red  cord,  and 
decorated  with  a  gold  band;  a  coat  of  dark 
brown  turned  up  with  sky  blue,  a  waistcoat  of 
broad  brown  and  yellow  stripes,  and  corderoy 
— but  this  other  article  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
without  due  preparation. 

The  article  of  dress^  which  I  was  about  to 
name  it  is  a  gross  breach  of  manners  to 
mention  in  good,  that  is,  in  female,  society ; 
and  yet  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  so  con- 
sidered, since  I  never  knew  a  lady  who  object- 
ed to  be  seen  with  a  gentleman,  even  in  the 
most  public  place,  because  he  wore  it ;  neither 
did  I  ever  hear  of  a  lady^  who  made  her  appear- 
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anoe  witiiai 

lesring  d>e  obiecdoBMbie 
nor  c^  one  who  fled  into  tiie  i 
that  she  Biiglit  be  ipaml  die  nglil  cf  k.  O^ 
the  oootrarr^  a  tot  qniel 
€i  mine,  who 
has  assured  me  dial  Tcry  ] 
are  so  htde  dii|ilfiwd  vidi  die 
diey  actuaDj  wear  it  dtemadrea.  E^ 
andquary,  who  despises  all  die  < 
and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  roodeni  hfe. 
although  he  can  find  no  Testige  of  ti&is  article 
in  the  times  of  Cssar  or  Pericks.  yet  ooijkie- 
scends^  without  diseiist,  to  array  himnrff  in  it. 
What  a  contradiction  i  Dl-used  but  most 
beloTed,  unfortunate  but  most  indispcnsabk 
habiliment,  how  many  times  has  it  changed  its 
name,  and  how  short  a  time  did  the  newest 
and  purest  name  oootznue  bearable — like  a 
notorious  Tillain,  who  has  had  an  hundred 
aliases,  and  made  them  all  infamous.  What 
a  curious  history  mi^t  be  written  of  those 
changes,  and  the  causes  that  produced  them, 
from  the  first  alias  small  clothes  to  tights, 
from  tights  to  inexpressibles,  from  inexpressi- 
bles to  unspeakables,  from  unspeakabies  to 
unmentionables,       firom     unmentiooabies     to 
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shorts,  from  shorts  to  etceteras,  from  etceteras 

to  continuations,  and  so  on  through  antifemi- 
nines,  remainders,  masculines,  and  nether 
integuments  down  to  the  quaker  periphrase 
lower  garments !  But  in  all  these  changes 
there  is  one  consolation,  one  solid  comfort ; — 
this,  like  all  human  articles  and  things  roust 
run  through  its  predestined  cyclej  and  the 
time  will  come  when  mankind  shall  not  fear  to 
name  what  they  are  not  ashamed  to  m^ear — 
— breeches. 

With  breeches,  then,  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
hat,  Chrystom  was  prorided  by  his  master. 
In  these  he  was  soon  invested,  and  looked  very 
smart  in  them.  Tliey  were  not  new,  to  be 
sure,  but  had  not  been  much  worn,  for  his  late 
boy,  for  whom  they  had  been  purchased,  had 
been  poorly  for  some  time.  It  was  said  that 
his  illness  had  arisen  from  some  experiments 
of  Mr.  Pounder  on  the  Homoeopathic  Theorj'. 
It  was  reported,  that  having  learned  that  all 
medicines  which  cure  certain  diseases,  would 
produce  them  in  healthy  persons,  he  had  been 
giving  long  courses  of  bine  pill  to  his  boy,  to 
try  whether  he  could  make  him  bilious*  How- 
ever that  might  he,  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  had  left  Mr.  Pounder  before  his 
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hrerj'WMB  worn,  out,  and  that  Chfystom  was 
arrayed  in  it.  And  really  the  clothes  looked 
▼ery  well  at  a  proper  distance — indeed^  they 
would  bear  a  pretty  dose  examination  by 
candle-light,  and  had  they  not  been  somewhat 
too  broad^  and  too  short  for  him^  he  might  be 
said  to  be  very  well  dad  indeed* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Un  cordonnier,  en  fais&nt  des  souliera,  ne  sauroit  g&ter  nn 
morceau  de  cuir  quMI  n'en  paie  lea  pota  caaa^i :  maia  id  I'on 
peut  g&ter  un  homme  sana  qu'il  en  coiite  rien.  Lea  b^uea 
ne  aont  point  pour  noua,  et  c*eat  toujoura  la  faute  de  celui  qui 
meurt  Enfin  le  bon  de  cette  profeaaion  eat,  qu'il  y  a  parmi 
lea  morta  une  honn^tet^,  une  diacr^tion  la  plus  grande  du 
monde,  et  jamais  on  n*en  voit  ae  plaindre  du  m^decin  qui  I'a 
tu^. 

MOLIl^RB.   LE  M^DtciN  MALGR^  LUIj  Act  3.  Sc.  1. 

The  first  time  that  Mr.  Pounder  met  his 
new  servant  in  the  siurgery,  he  questioned  him 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  that  seemed  to  have 
but  an  indirect  bearing  on  his  new  duties ;  as, 
for  instance,  his  exact  age,  and  whether  he  were 
particularly  fond  of  marbles,  and  at  length 
came  to  the  subject  of  reading. 

**  Now,  my  boy,*'  asked  Mr.  Pounder,  hold- 
ing up  his  coat-tails  with  both  hands^  and  lean- 
ing back  against  the  counter,  whilst  Chrystom 
held  suspended  the  ponderous  handle  of  the 
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*  large  mortar/  "  now,  my  boy,  are  you  fond 
of  reading  ?" 

^*  Sermons,  Sir  ?"  Chrystom  very  innocently 
asked. 

'*  No,  not  sermons,  my  boy,  nobody  reads 
sermons  bnt  old  maids  and  parsons ;  no,  no,  I 
mean  really  good  interesting  books  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  books  that  teach  you 
something  worth  knowing/' 

'^  I  never  read  any  but  the  Bible,  and  some 
sermons,  Sir,^'  said  Chrystom. 

"  Psha,'*  exclaimed  his  master  in  great  dis- 
gust, "  I  don^t  mean  that  kind  of  thing — ^but 
look  here,  this  is  the  sort  of  book  I  mean.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  books 
in  all  England — it  is  the  Pharmacopeeia,  which 
means  that  it  is  a  collection  of  recipes  made  by 
the  College  of  Physicians.'^ 

"  Yes,  Sir,'*  said  Chrystom,  not  compre- 
hending a  word  that  was  said. 

*^  This  book,"  continued  Mr.  Pounder,  **  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  most  useful  ever  pub^ 
lished — ^indeed  we  could  not  go  on  without  it ; 
and  I  was  not  much  older  than  you  when  I  had 
got  it  all  by  heart.  So,  whenever  you  have  got 
plenty  of  leisure  time  that  you  don't  know  what 
to  do  with,  study  this  book.     Now,  here  is  an- 
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other — a  '^  Practice  of  Physic/'  and  with  these 
two  no  man  need  be  at  a  loss  to  pass  through 
the  world.  Capital  books — study  them  well, 
for  there^s  no  knowing  what  may  turn  up*  T^^Tiy, 
I  was  not  older  than  you  when  I  began  to  study 
medictnej  and  yet  you  see  what  may  be  done 
by  sticking  to  it*  But  let  me  see^  I  think  you 
don't  know  latin  ?" 
«  No,  Sir/' 

"You  must  learn  latin — yes,  decidedly^ 
you  TiHll  never  do  any  good  without  learning 
latin.  Now  latin  is  as  easy  to  me  as  English, 
and  I  shall  give  you  some  lessons ;  and  I  don*t 
care  how  soon  I  begin,  for  I  am  very  busy,  and 
I  want  you  to  put  up  my  prescriptions  for  the 
paupers.  You  caii  write^  my  boy  ?'* 
"  Yes,  Sir/' 

"  Well,  now  come  here,  and  write  down 
what  I  tell  you.  Look  at  this  prescription 
which  I  have  just  written  ;  it  is  aU  Greek 
to  you,  I  dare  say,  ha!  ha!  but  hsten  to 
me,  Misce  fiat  pll  twelve  quorum  one  vel  two 
nocii  horus  somn^  sumendns.  Now,  mind  the 
translation,  Misce— let  them  be  well  mixed  up 
together;  Jiat  pil  twelve — that  is,  make  it  into 
twelve  pills ;  quorttm  one  rel  ^w?o— take  one  or 
two ;  noctis  horns  sovmm — ^of  these  pills  the  last 
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thing  going  to  bed;  sufnenduB — every  night. 
There,  recollect  that,  and  I  will  give  you  an- 
other lesson  to-morrow;  but  the  best  thing 
for  you  to  do,  will  be  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
ftll  these  latin  labeb«  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
up  my  prescriptions.  For  instance,  Pulv,  rhei. 
— that  means  Turkey  rhubarb  root ;  but  mind, 
it  is  jalap  in  the  bottle.  Look  here  again,  Pot. 
sup*  tart — that  is  cream  of  tartar;  but  be  care- 
ful you  don't  touch  it,  for  the  bottle  is  full 
of  arsenic^  enough  to  poison  all  Ilolton ;  but 
your  best  plan  will  be  to  study  the  names  by 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  you  will  be  soon  able 
to  assist  me/' 

Mr,  Pounder  having  left  the  surgery,  Chrys- 
torn  took  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  examined  all 
the  labels  by  it,  zealously  labouring  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  nomenclature. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  prescription  was 
brought  to  him  to  be  made  up,  written  by  Mr, 
Pounder  for  a  pauper  in  a  neighbouring  village 
which  he  attended.  The  latin  directions  in  this 
prescription  were,  of  course,  similar  to  those 
already  explained  by  Mr,  Pounder;  and,  of 
course,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  that — the 
great  difficxilty  was  in  getting  hold  of  tlie  articles 
mentioned ;  but  Chrystom  examined  all  the 
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bottles  and  pots,  prescription  io  hand,  until  they 
were  found,  when  he  made  up  the  medicine  and 
sent  it  ofF» 

An  hour  or  two  after  Mr.  Pounder  walked 
into  the  surgery^  and  rubbing  his  hands^  said 
merrily : 

"  Well,  my  boy,  how  did  we  get  on  with  the 
prescription  ?" 

"  I  sent  the  physic.  Sir/*  replied  Chrystom. 

*^  Read  it  pretty  well^  eh  1  ahj  I  shall  make  a 
man  of  you  in  tio^e.  No  doubt  you  will  be 
first  physician  to  the  king  some  day,  ha !  ha  I 
But  what — eh  !— what  have  you  been  at  with 
this  pot?  what  is  it  taken  from  the  shelf  for  f** 

^*  Please,  Sir/'  answered  Chrystom,  "  I  put 
some  of  that  there  stuff  in  this  here  prescrip- 
tion/' 

'^  Oh  I  bless  my  soul — let  me  see — aloes,  I 
wrote  aloes — why  this  is  the  opium  pot,  and 
you^ve  been  and  given  five  grain  doses  of  solid 
opium^ — dead,  dead  as  a  door-nail — sleep  till  the 
day  of  judgment — how  came  you  to  do  it  V' 

*^  It  is  the  same  name  on  the  pot  as  on  the 
prescription,  Sir.'* 

"  Ah  I  I  see,  wron^  label.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  must  run  off  directly,  and  fetch  the 
pills  backj  for  1  dare  say  they  have  not  begun 
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taking  them  yet.  But  no^  that  won^t  do,  they 
will  suspect  something's  wrong,  and  let  it  fly  all 
over  the  country.  It  won't  do,  most  take  its 
chance.  Fortmiate  it  was  only  a  pauper,  for  if 
it  had  been  one  of  my  rich  patients  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done.  Must  take  its 
chance,  perhaps  the  pills  will  only  make  him 
sleep  three  or  four  hours,  and  if  the  worst  hap- 
pens there  will  be  no  examination  i^d  bother 
about  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be  of  much  import- 
ance. But,  my  boy,  you  must  not  send  off 
any  more  medicine  until  you  know  something 
of  the  look  of  drugs  as  well  as  their  names  in 
latin.'' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Natura  et  paler  ineui 
UominiCCQ  me  bab«Dt  factmn  | 
MitLfl  Foa  iQPf  ce  qui  eat  bien  piu% 
Aretia  faclui  medicum^ 

MClLlitlB.  MALADE  IM4G. 

CiiRYSTOM  did  not  want  brains^  and  being 
anxious  to  make  himself  of  importance  in  his 
new  profession,  he  soon  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  names  of  medical  substances,  and  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  such  of 
tJiem  as  were  on  his  master's  shelves,  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  their  internal  effects.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly pretty  frequently  employed  by  his 
master  in  preparing  medicines  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  persons,  which  he  did  to  his  master's 
great  satisfaction,  the  few  trifling  blunders  he 
made  being  on  a  class  of  patients  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  trouble  about*  But  after  he 
had  been  engaged  in  this  work  a  few  weeks,  Mr. 
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Poonder  suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well  for 
lum  to  make  up  his  mind  to  follow  out  the 
study  of  the  profession^  as  future  opportu- 
nities might  arise  to  engage  in  practice  for  him- 
self. With  this  yiew,  Mr.  Pounder  recom- 
mended to  Chrystom  the  study  of  anatomy^- 
comparative  first,  as  most  convenient,  and 
human  afterwards,  as  he  might  find  opportu- 
nities. He  advised  the  dissection  of  both  tame 
and  wild  animals — ^both  the  bipedal  and  quad- 
rupedal, and  to  make  notes  of  the  distinguish* 
ing  features  of  each,  and  in  what  manner  one 
individual  differed  firom  another. 

^  You  have  got  a  fire  in  the  surgery,  you 
know,'*  said  he ;  *^  and  you  can  dissect  on  the 
marble  slab— any  knife  that  will  cut  will  do  for 
you  at  present,  and  if  you  lock  the  surgery- 
door  you  can  easUy  put  every  thing  out  of  the 
way  when  any  body  wants  to  come  in.'* 

Chrystom  followed  this  advice,  and  set  a 
variety  of  traps  for  sparrows,  robins,  cats,  &c., 
and  all  that  he  caught  he  carefully  anatomized, 
making  out  of  them  very  pretty  osteological 
preparations  under  the  care  and  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  Mr.  Pounder  and  his  books ;  but  the 
most  intimate  examination  of  sparrows,  robins, 
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and  cats  is  not  suflRcieiit  to  create  a  very  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  and 
therefore  Mr,  Pounder  suggested  an  attempt  at 
procuring  larger  and  more  important  animals, 
such  as  dogs^  fowl,  Sec.  Now  Chrystom's 
salary  was  not  quite  large  enough  to  allow  him 
to  afford  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  on  science,  and  consequently,  like  many 
other  shining  characters  before  and  after  him, 
he  was  compeUed  t6  make  up  by  his  genius  for 
the  deficiencies  of  his  pocket.  His  school-boy 
reminiscences,  however,  assisted  him  in  his 
present  pursuits ;  for  recollecting  certain  spots 
in  which  he  had  formerly  found  eggs,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  fowl  in  the  same 
place  '3  he  accordingly  made  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  the  spot,  and  soon  laid  hold  of  a  couple, 
which  he  killed,  took  home,  and  duly  anato- 
mized. So  far  this  was  pleasant  enough  ;  but 
a  few  days  after  the  captui^e  of  these  subjects 
for  anatomical  study  Chrystom  was  ratlier  sur- 
prised, and  by  no  means  delighted,  at  seeing  on 
every  wall  in  the  town  a  notice  to  the  public, 
printed  in  a  very  large  and  plain  type,  offering 
five  guineas  reward  to  any  person  who  would 
give  information  which  should  lead  to  the  con- 
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miction  of  the  evil-dispotied  person  or  persons 
who^  on  such  a  night,  took  certain  fowl  belong- 
ing to,  &c. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Pounder  had  as- 
sisted in  the  dissection  of  this  couple  of  fowls, 
and  on  seeing  this  notice,  it  struck  him  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  ask  Chrystom  for  the  his- 
tory  of  them.  He  did  so,  and  although  ChrJ's- 
tom  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  but  rather 
suggested  that  the  fowls  had  been  given  to  him 
by  a  friend,  Mr.  Pounder  cautioned  him  very 
earnestly  against  either  taking  other  people's 
fowls,  or  receiving  them  from  persons  whose 
honesty  was  not  as  certain  as  his  own.  But  on 
the  whole,  whether  Mr.  Pounder  suspected 
Chrystom  was  the  delinquent  or  not,  he  cer- 
tainly admired  the  boy  more  than  before,  and 
praised  him  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  to 
master  his  profession.  But  Chrystom  was  not  so 
earnest  a  follower  of  science  as  to  be  willing  to 
run  his  head  against  the  laws  for  her  sake,  and  in 
future,  all  the  fowl  in  the  country  were,  with  one 
exception,  safe  enough  for  him — this  exception 
was  his  master's  own  fowls.  Mr.  Pounder  had 
a  very  pretty  stock  of  the  feathered  race  in  a 
Uttle  meadow  and  hut  at  the  back  of  the 
premises.     Now  when   he  recommended   the 
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science  of  anatomy  to  Chrystom's  notice,  he 
laid  no  restriction  on  him  respecting  the  method 
of  procuring  subjects,  with  the  exception  just 
mentioned;  and,  therefore,  Chrystom  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  his  master  would  be  dis- 
pleased at  his  helping  himself  on  the  premises. 
He  accordingly  took  subjects  occasionally  out 
of  his  master's  hen-roost>  and  dissected  them 
carefiiUy  in  the  surgery.  Indeed  this  came  to 
be  a  very  interesting  study  ;  for  not  only  was 
knowledge  acquired  for  the  mind,  but  the  body 
was  gratified  also ;  for  with  a  good  fire,  a  fat 
fowl  and  a  knife,  it  would  be  curious  indeed  if 
the  greatest  philosopher,  or  the  smallest,  could 
not  find  something  to  amuse  himself  wdth.  It 
need  not  be  said,  that  Chrystom  did  not  now 
invite  his  master  to  assist  him  in  his  studies ; 
for  besides  that  he  might  be  considered  to 
have  become  a  pretty  good  master  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  galhnaceous  tribe,  he  thought  it 
possible  that  some  disagreeable  remarks  might 
be  made,  which  it  was  as  weU  to  avoid.  He 
now  often  foimd  the  advantage  of  his  master^s 
recommendation  to  shut  the  door  when  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
clear  every  thing  away  before  persons  were  ad- 
mitted ;   and,  doubtless,  he  would  have  con- 
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tinaed  to  act  on  it,  bat  for  the  hct  that  Mrs. 
Pounder  finding  the  neighbourhood  was  grow- 
ing so  dishonesty  as  to  make^  as  she  said^  a 
very  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  her 
fowls  and  tggB,  the  chattering  establishment  of 
female  feathered  bipeds  was  entirely  broken 
up. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Puissent  toti  anni 

Lui  cssere  boni 

Et  farorabilcs 

£t  n*  habere  jamais 

Qukm  pestas,  verolaa 

Fievras,  plcuresias 

Fluxus  de  sang,  et  dyuenteriaa. 

MOLI&RE.   MALADB  IMAG. 

Thus  passed  away  several  months^  Chrystom 
gradually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Pounder  carried  on  his  practice,  as 
well  as  a  practical  acquaintance  with  what  are 
called  the  minor  operations  in  surgery,  such 
as  bleeding,  cupping,  tooth-dra\^ing,  &c.  These 
latter,  Mr.  Pounder  was  so  kind  as  to  teach 
Chrystom  not  only  by  personal  instruction,  but 
also,  by  furnishing  him  with  subjects  on  which 
to  test  his  nascent  abilities.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Pounder  attended  the  poor  of 
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a  nagfaboniing  parish;  now  whea  any  <if  1 
brought  their  aihnents  to  the  smgery,  what 
was  more  reasonable  than  that  the  young  man, 
who  prepared  the  medidnesy  should  also  per- 
form the  necessary  operations!  Aeoordingiy 
Mr.  Pounder  constantly  reoommoided  Ueed- 
ing  and  cupping,  and  Cluystom  handled  tiie 
weapons  of  his  art  so  frequently  as  to  become 
master  of  them.  Tlie  next  thing  was  to  acquire 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  this  he  was  in 
the  direct  way  of  doing  by  his  habit  of  prepar- 
ing prescriptions  for  his  master's  patients ;  but 
besides  this,  Mr.  Pounder  allowed  him  to  pres- 
cribe the  less  expensive  medicines  to  the  poor 
people,  of  course  advising  him  to  make  remarks 
on  their  effects  for  future  improvement.  But 
what  most  assisted  him  was  an  ingenious  course 
of  practice  certainly  not  suggested  by  his 
master,  which  was  to  test  the  strength  of  all 
the  medicines  on  his  master's  horses,  dog,  and 
cat.  Many  a  mixture  did  the  horse  swallow 
with  his  com,  and  many  a  pill  was  concealed 
in  the  dog's  meat,  and  after  ascertaining  the 
operation,  of  course  he  went  to  work  safely  on 
the  pauper.  But  owing  to  his  little  experience 
in  comparative  prescribing,  he  made  the  mis- 
take of  not  sufficiently  considering  the  different 
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power  of  pauper  and  horse,  and  a  few  of  hi» 
earlier  doses  were  rather  too  strong ;  yet  this  did 
not  much  matter,  as  paupers  cannot  afford  to 
expend  tlieir  money  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, and  such  kind  of  trooblesome  inquiries, 
and  the  result  of  Chrystom's  practice  was  on 
the  whole,  tolerably  successful. 

Even  in  surgery,  that  crowning  branch  of 
medical  science,  the  young  student  made  res- 
pectable progress,  although  it  must  be  conlessed 
that  his  surgical  knowledge  was  more  theore- 
tical than  practical.  It  will,  however,  be  readily 
understood  that  he  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of  surgical  instru- 
ments by  his  practice  of  cutting  up  his  master's 
fowls,  as  it  is  certain  that  by  frequently  ex- 
perimenting on  these  and  other  animals  he 
acquired  a  very  steady  set  of  nerves.  But  all 
this,  though  it  laid  a  good  foundation  for  scien- 
tific operations  on  the  human  subject,  was  not 
like  practising  on  man  himself;  and  the  enthu- 
siastic student  devised  many  a  plan  to  accom- 
phsli  that  great  end*  In  the  course  of  time  a 
female  pauper,  who  lived  a  couple  of  miles 
from  the  town  brought  several  times  to  the 
surgery  a  child  i^ith  a  bad  finger.  The  disease 
seemed  of  little  importance,  a  slight  erupdonj 


attfaWTifllBOf  tlK 

mbitofi 

Ikt  off ;  bat  OM  dqr  ^ 
diDd 

oovld  not  be 
quoted  Ifr.  Poander  to  ( 
chDd  immwfatriy.  Widioiitl 
Mr.  Pdondcr  looked  orer  los  Est  to  neif  tkoe 
were  any  pA3rii^  parimti  that  vmr,  azid  si 
there  were  not,  he  told  Chrystam  to  ^btp  o>w 
and  see  the  cfaUd,  just  to  qniel  that  ^  botheciag 
woouuL.^  He  went,  of  ooone,  shook  his  head, 
and  prescribed  as  any  other  doctor  wxmkl 
hare  done;  but,  what  was  stranve,  the  me- 
dicine did  the  child  so  moch  good  that  he  was 
sent  for  again.  The  child,  howerer,  afterwards 
beocMning  gradnaUy  worse,  he  decided  lapon  an 
operation;  and  it  is  understood,  that  like  other 
doctors,  he  had  with  him  a  case  contuning  hnt, 
plaster,  and  some  of  those  cutting  instroments 
which  one  would  think  smgecms  cause  to  be 
made  of  such  hideous  fanns,  to  make  the 
woiid  regard  their  [HX^esaon  with  that  awe 
which  their  skill  would  hil  to  aoocKnpiish. 
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On  Holton's  return  from  one  of  those  visits 
he  took  from  his  handkerchief,  and  exhibited 
to  Mr.  Pounder  a  very  small  and  delicately 
amputated  finger.  Mr.  Pounder  took  it,  and 
said,  ^^  Oh,  this  is  that  Hodge's  finger,  is  it  ? 
—upon  my  word  very  capitally  done — a  beau- 
tiful operation,  it  does  you  a  vast  deal  of  cre- 
dit— ^you'll  be  an  honour  to  the  profession. 
But,  I  say,  my  boy,  there  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  this  finger,  eh ! — as  soimd  as  my  own. 
It  don't  signify,  to  be  sure,  for  nobody'll  know 
it.;  but  we  must  be  careful,  and  you  must  not 
operate  unless  I  teU  you.  I  shall  soon  let  you 
see  a  little  sport,  I  promise  you.'^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Hail  sympathy,  thy  soft  idea  brings 

A  thousand  risions  of  a  thousand  things. 

BY  RON* 

Chrtstom  thus  continuing  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
belonging  to  medical  practice,  his  master  of 
course  was  delighted  with  him  :  and  as  he  was 
very  smooth-tongued  and  obedient,  his  mistress 
also  favoured  him  with  her  approbation.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  seemed  to  promise  in  Chrystom 
an  useful  accession  to  the  somewhat  numerous 
body  of  medical  practitioners.  But  as  the 
Persians  say,  no  life  can  be  called  happy  until 
the  end  of  it  is  seen ;  and  even  Mr.  Pounder^s 
increasing  practice  and  cheerful  disposition 
could  not  preserve  him  from  trouble,  nor 
Chrystom^s  caution  keep  him  free  from  un- 
expected vicissitudes.  One  of  Mr.  Pounder's 
children,   a  boy  about  six  years  of  age^   fell 
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sickj  and  died  almost  immediately,  when 
Chrystom  had  been  with  him  about  two  3^ears. 
Now  there  was  a  certain  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson 
attending  the  London  Hospitals  at  this  time^ 
a  former  apprentice  of  Mr.  Pounder^  who  had 
been  very  fond  of  the  little  boy,  and  to  him 
Mr.  Pounder  sent  information  of  his  death, 
and  an  inTitation  to  the  fiineraL  Mr.  Samuel 
Jackson  arrived,  presenting  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  his  former  master  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  plain  methodical  looking  person  he  had 
sent  off  some  two  years  before.  The  counte- 
nance of  Mr,  Jackson  had  never  been  distin- 
guished for  beauty  of  form  or  elegance  of  ex- 
pression; but  two  years  of  medical  study  in 
London  had  completely  filled  up  all  vacancies 
of  expression  with  those  forms  of  indepen- 
dence and  self  confidence^  which  are  commonly 
termed  swagger  and  impudence.  And  these 
qualities  were  not  a  little  set  off  and  adorned 
by  a  hat  of  monstrous  profusion  of  brim,  and 
narrowest  economy  of  crown,  and  a  pwr  of 
green  spectacles  as  inseparably  attached  to  his 
face  as  his  eyes  themselves.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  a  short  young  roan  inclining  to  be  fat,  and 
wore  a  dress  belonging  to  every,  and  peculiar 
to  no  rank  in  society,  not  even  to  that  of  a 
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gentleman:  it  was  m  kind  of  undress  worn 
equally  by  a  hunter  and  his  groom^  by  a 
tapster  and  his  potboy ;  and  it  was  evident,  in- 
deed, from  his  conversation,  that  he  had  spent 
more  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  tap-room  than 
in  the  drawing-room.  But  Mr.  Pounder  having 
himself  been  a  student,  his  surprise  did  not 
last  long ;  and  the  still  affectionate  disposition 
of  the  young  man  displayed  by  his  coming  so 
far  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  son  and  to 
give  them  his  company,  soon  made  them  look 
on  him  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, and  Mr.  Pounder  at  their  very  first  sede- 
runt gave  him  an  account  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  years;  that  is,  all 
accidents,  illnesses,  &c.,  in  the  course  of  which 
account  he  often  mentioned  his  boy  Chrystom; 
and  of  course  related  his  very  great  fondness 
for  scientific  pursuits. 

The  child  was  buried,  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  mournful  day,  when  Mr.  Pounder  was  gone 
out  to  pay  his  professional  visits,  Mr.  Jackson 
walked  in  to  the  surgery  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Chrystom,  and  examine  his  preparations  of  ani- 
mal remnants ;  and  after  expressing  his  appro- 
bation, and  suggesting  some  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  tying  the  bones  together,  he 
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asked  Chrystora  if  lie  had  ever  dissected  a 
human  subject.  Chrystoro,  of  course,  an-- 
swered  that  he  had  not,  and  Mr*  Jackson  said, 
**  To  be  sure  you've  not — too  young,  and  sub- 
jects are  d — ^d  dear ;  why  I  give  as  much  for 
an  arm,  as  would  keep  me  in  porter  and  beef- 
steaks for  a  fortnight.     D d  expense  in 

London,  where  you  can't  help  yourself  for  the 
Charlies ;  but  I  say,  old  fellow,  what  do  you 
say  to  my  helping  you  to  a  subject !"  Chrystom 
expressed  his  pleasure,  and  Mr,  Jackson  con- 
tinued, '*  When  I  was  pupil  to  your  governor, 
I  got  many  a  subject  on  the  sly — took  a  room 
at  old  mother  Jenkins's — used  to  keep  it 
locked,  and  walk  up  at  any  time  and  dissect. 
VU  bet  a  dozen  I  can  get  the  room  again — and 
d — m  me,  my  buck,  111  give  you  a  lecture 
on  anatomy,  I  will  by  G— d,"  Chrystom  ex- 
pressed his  tlianks,  and  Mr,  Jackson  con- 
tinued, **  But  mind,  mum*s  the  word,  say 
nothing  about  it — Pll  manage  it.  But  you 
must  help  me  to  get  hold  of  the  subject.  Can 
you  get  out  at  night  ?'* 
**  No,  Sir." 

**  Where  do  you  sleep  ?** 
**  Over  the  surgery,*' 
^^  Just  the  ticket,  my  trump.    That's  where 
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I  used  to  sleep^  and  many  a  time  hare  I  done 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  WeU,  bring  the 
coal-shovel  into  the  surgery  to-night,  and 
abont  one  o'dock  in  Uie  morning,  VU  give  you 
a  signal,  and  Uien  you  must  get  up  and  follow 
me.^' 

Chrystom  being  young,  and  not  particulariy 
bold^  did  not  much  like  this  offer,  but,  mut- 
tered out  the  excuse,  ^  Suppose  master  should 
find  me  out  'P' 

^Master    be    d d;   only    follow    me,*' 

promptly  ejaculated  Mr.  Jackson,  '^  only  follow 
me,  and  nobody'll  find  you  out,  for  the  sex- 
ton's my  particular  fnend,  and  as  for  any  one 
besides — there  will  be  nobody  about  Don't 
funk,  get  up  as  I  tell  you,  and  I'll  make  you 
as  good  an  anatomist  as  myself." 

Chrystom  being  naturally  a  very  obedient 
lad,  secured  the  shovel  before  the  house  was 
locked  up,  and  at  about  one  in  the  morning 
was  roused  from  his  first  slumber  by  feeling  in 
his  mouth  the  mouth  of  a  brandy  bottle.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  dressed  and  prepared  for  the  en- 
terprize,  and  Chrystom  rapidly  springing  up 
and  dressing  himself,  this  pair  of  followers  of 
science,  accompanied  by  a  man  employed  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  went  forth  into  the  darkness. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  just  begun, 
Mr*  and  Mrs,  Pounder  were  taking  their  wine 
after  dinner, — Mr,  Jackson  hanng  just  asked 
for  and  obtained  a  holiday  for  Chrystom,  with 
whom  he  had  gone  out  to  employ  him,  as  he 
said,  in  a  little  private  businf^ss  of  his  own, — 
when  tiie  sen^ant  opened  the  door,  and  showed 
in  a  person  whom  both  very  well  knew,  and 
who  was  in  fact  the  sexton.  This  person 
was  not  possessed  of  the  most  delicate  taste, 
and  accordingly  he  told  his  business  in  the 
most  straightforward  manner,  which  was,  that 
he  had  observed  the  grave  of  their  child  had 
been  disturbed,  and  he  had  no  doubt  some  re- 
surrection-men had  been  there.  Mrs.  Pounder 
immediately  fainted,  and  Mr,  Pounder  haring 
given  her  into  the  care  of  the  servant,  put  on 
his  hat  and  hurried  off  to  Mrs.  Jenkins's  house, 
where  he  expected  to  find  Mr,  Jackson,  whose 
assistance  he  calculated  on  for  discovering  the 
miscreants  who  had  violated  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  church. 

Now  Mr,  Jackson  had  instructed  Mrs*  Jen- 
kins not  to  allow  any  one  to  go  up  stairs  without 
first  giving  him  due  notice  ^  but  Mr»  Pounder 
had,  in  fonncr  times,  been  very  familiar  with 
his  room,  having  often  assisted  Mr.  Jackson 
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there  in  his  anatomical  studies,  and  he  now 
went  directly  up  to  the  room,  opened  the  door, 
and  walked  in.  A  sight  met  his  eyes  which  he 
had  by  no  means  calculated  on.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  seated  in  a  high  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  talking  in  a  very  loud  and  authoritative 
tone  to  Chrystom,  who  was  standing  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  while  both  in- 
tently r^rded  an  object  extended  thereon, 
respecting  which  I  say  no  more  than  that 
this  was  a  meeting  the  most  unpleasant  that 
could  have  occurred  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Pounder  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and 
made  little  noise  about  this  discovery ;  he 
merely  desired  Mr.  Jackson  and  Chrystom  to 
walk  home  with  him,  and  when  they  left  the 
room,  he  locked  the  door,  and  took  the  key 
with  him.  Probably,  if  he  could  have  followed 
his  own  inclinations  he  would  have  hushed-up 
the  matter  entirely ;  but  Mrs.  Pounder  was  in 
such  excitement,  that  he  was  compelled  to  in- 
form her  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  Mr.  Jackson  left  for  London  the 
same  night,  and  Chrystom  was  ordered  into 
the  parlour,  where  he  was  addressed  in  the 
following  manner  by  his  master,  "  You  know 
very  well  what  I  want  you  for,  my  boy,  I  dare 
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say;  and  I  must  add>  considering  all  things, 
that  I  wonder  you  did  not  ask  me  about  it, 
before  you  went  out  with  Jackson,  for  I  told 
you  I  would  provide  a  subject  for  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  could  have  easily  managed  it 
with  the  sexton,  or  procured  you  one  of  the 
paupers.  Now  see  what  you  have  done;  I 
don*t  much  mind  these  things  myself^  for  I 
know  what  young  people  are ;  but  my  wife  will 
not  hear  reason,  and  insists  on  my  not  keeping 
you  any  longer,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
you,  you  have  been  a  very  good  boy,  and  I 
haTCj  therefore,  looked  out  for  another  situa- 
tion for  you.  Mr.  Ilardman  the  ironmonger 
wants  a  boy,  and  I  have  mentioned  you  to 
him.  But  mind,  never  say  a  word  about  this 
affair^  for  no  one  knows  what  idle  tales  might 
be  made  up  ;  and  I  may  as  w^ell  tell  you,  that 
if  you  say  any  thing  about  it,  I  could  at  any 
time  put  you  into  prison  for  last  night *s  work ; 
and  now,  my  boy,  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  walk  to  Mr,   Hardman/^     And  this  was 


the  way  in  which  Chrystom  left  Mn  Pounder. 


BOOK   THIRD. 


Vhr  Ahopittri^r. 


Religioui,  punctual,  Bober,  and  so  forth, 

His  word  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth ; 

One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal  affords. 

An  added  pndSing  solemnised  the  Lord's. 

Constant  at  church  and  'change,  his  gains  were  sure. 

His  girings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor. 

POri.  EP.  TO   BATHURST. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  frould  go  fifty  miles  oq  foot,  for  I  huve  not  a  borse  worth 
riding  on,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  that  miin  wltoae  generous  heart 
will  gire  up  the  reins  of  bis  imaginntJon  into  his  author's 
hands — be  pleased  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares  uoG  where- 
fore. 

5TE1t!fB*S   THISTRAM    SMANDV.  p.  5&t 


I  HAVE  been  often  amused  at  people *s  rea- 
sons for  not  liking  to  read  novels  and  romances  ; 
and  perhaps  the  objections  brought  against  this 
kind  of  literature  are  more  absurd  than  any 
other  made  against  anything  in  the  world.  One 
man  objects  to  irorks  of  imagination,  because 
they  are  not  true ;  that  is,  because  the  adven- 
tures or  conversations  did  not  actually  take 
place  as  reported.  This  man  cannot  believe 
that  there  is  a  truth  of  reflection  as  weU  as  of 
obsenration  :  he  considers  that  to  weep  at  ficti- 
tious pathos,  or  to  laugh  at  unauthenticated 
humour  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  truth  5  but  he 
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forgets  how  many  important  thmgshe  has  taken 
on  trust  from  his  cradJe  to  the  present  moment* 
— he  ought  to  learn  that  the  human  heart  is  as 
good  a  judge  of  truth,  as  the  senses  of  man 
themselves ;  and  that  what  draws  tears  or.  ex- 
cites laughter  is  as  true  as  the  plainest  truism > 
whether  it  has  really  happened  or  no. 

Many  people*  when  they  take  up  a  novel,  ex- 
pect to  find  the  characters  so  sugared  ovenaith 
virtue,  and  peppered  over  with  vice,  as  though 
mankind  were  divided  only  into  two  classes- 
angels  and  devils :  and  if  they  are  disappointed 
in  this,  and  find  them  neither  very  good  nor 
very  bad,  they  throw  away  the  hook,  because  it 
contains  "no  moral/*  I  have  known  a  good- 
hearted  man  of  this  kind,  into  whose  brain  a 
temptation  to  dishonesty  could  never  possibly 
enter,  read  a  narrative  of  some  fictitious  thief 
of  universal  and  notorious  wickedness — the  sole 
intent  of  the  volumes  being  to  shew  that  a  man 
ought  not  to'  steal.  Another,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  purity  of  life,  has  patiently  read  a  long 
and  wearisome  work  to  show  the  evil  of  profli- 
gacy and  dissipation,  as  though  any  man  living 
wanted  a  volume  or  even  a  sermon  to  prove 
that  stealing  and  debauchery  are  wrong*  These 
readers  do  not  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
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[le  moralist  to  shew  merely  how  vice  steals 
||ipon  the  heart,  and  to  leave  vice  itself  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  man. 
But  even  so  far  as  this  the  Novelist  is  not 
■bound  to  go ;  and  a  specific  moral  might  be 
safely  taken  as  evidence  of  an  imperfect  work. 
For  when  a  moral  is  made  the  main  object  of  a 
work,  all  the  incidents  of  the  tale,  which  are  not 
in  direct  relation  with  this  moral,  must  be  con- 
sidered excrescences;  and  if  this  relation  be 
preserved,  then  every  person  of  the  tale  must 
be  supposed  to  act  constantly  in  direct  relation 
to  one  particular  virtue  or  vice — a  thing  which 
evidently  never  happens  in  human  life.  The 
Novelist  ought  to  take  for  granted,  that  every 
one  can  distinguish  between  good  and  evil :  and 
without  reference  to  one  or  the  other  he  should 
exhibit  men  and  women  moving  and  acting  in 
society  and  in  public,  while  he  lets  us  know 
the  inner  workings  of  their  hearts :  for  by  this 
means,  while  he  amuses,  he  gives  us  useful  lec- 
tures on  our  own  nature,  inasmuch  as  every 
contrast  of  the  inner  workings  of  a  disposition 
with  its  outward  developments  is  capable  of  a 
thousand  useful  applications.  Yet  so  much 
respect  does  the  world  pay  to  decent  exterior 
and  virtuous  professions,  that  if  the  Novelist 
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in  the  exercise  of  his  art  sometimes  shews  that 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  universal  liberty  is  a 
tyrant  to  all  dependant  on  him,  that  the  public 
patriot  is  offering  himself  for  sale,  that  the 
loyal  adorer  of  his  Icing  is  merely  fond  of  his 
pension^  that  the  public  professor  of  religion  is 
steeped  in  private  vice ;  tlie  said  world  is  up  in 
arms  against  the  Novelist  for  ridiculing  sacred 
things.  But  the  NoveUst  must  have  done  his 
work  very  ill,  or  his  readers  must  be  very 
stupid,  if  they  consider  him  to  teach  that  pro- 
fessions must  be  false,  and  that  outward  and 
inward  decency  cannot  exist  together*  The 
grand  effect  of  his  writings  should  be  to  shew 
that  professions  may  be  contradicted  by  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  lesson  may  be  of  essential  benefit 
to  every  man  through  life,  when  it  is  considered 
that  no  man  confesses  a  fault  which  is  not  an 
honour  to  human  nature. 


KLPUDESIOSe.  lOS 


CHAPTER  II. 


La  gnrili^  at  ■■  aysl^flc  4a  4 
dtfMto  de  neurit. 

L%  BocacrorCArLO.  26. 

Mr.  Hardman  wms  tbe  shopkeeper  in  the 
High  Street  to  whom  ereiy  bodr  went  to  boy 
thread  and  stores,  and  quack  medicines,  and 
niiting  paper — he  was  in  truth  a  general  dealer, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  After  tearing 
the  charity  school  where  he  had  receiTed  his 
education,  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  fiitfaer 
of  his  piesent  wife  in  die  Terr  house  whidi  be 
now  occupied,  and  as  he  turned  out  a  very 
steady  and  pains-taking  apprentice,  his  master 
consented  to  the  marriage  with  his  daughter, 
and  in  a  few  years  gave  the  business  up  to  him. 
And  there  had  he  been,  in  all  but  age  unaltered, 
for  thirty  years  the  plodding  master  of  that 
shop,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  time 
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might  he  have  been   seen  from  seven  in  the 

morning  till  ten  in  the  evening,  behind  that 
counter,  or  in  that  little  counting- house,  always 
the  same  busy,  constant,  civil  attendant.  Not 
a  day  did  he  ever  pass  from  home,  nor  a  night 
from  his  own  bed.  Pleasure  was  to  him  a 
monster,  the  description  of  which  made  him 
tremble  ;  relaxation  a  folly  that  he  laughed  at ; 
for  as  getting  money  was  such  perfect  happi- 
ness, how  could  he  see  the  sense  of  relaxing 
from  it  ?  Oh !  that  eternal  white  apron,  white 
cravat,  brown  coat^  and  pen  in  the  ear  1  As 
constant  as  the  sun  from  day  to  day  were  they 
to  be  seen  amid  that  multifarious  assemblage  of 
articles.  As  constantly  too  was  he  to  be  seen 
in  the  parlour  of  the  George  from  twenty-five 
minutes  past  nine  until  half-past  ten  every 
evening,  during  which  portion  of  time  he  always 
drank  one  jug  of  ale,  smoked  one  pipe  of  re- 
turns, and  finished  with  three- penny- worth  of 
gin  and  water,  warm  with*  So  constant  was 
his  attendance  with  three  or  four  brother-trades- 
men of  a  similar  constitution,  that  if  a  person 
came  to  the  bar  to  ask  if  Mr,  Hardman  was 
there,  the  landlady  merely  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  answered  yes  or  no>  according  as  the  well- 
known  minute  was  or  was  not  come ;   and  if 
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the  landlord  had  disposed  of  the  inn^  he  would 
doubtless  have  sold  Mr.  Hardman  and  his  (eU 
lows  as  part  of  the  fixtures. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  describe  the 
person  of  the  man;  for  all  the  regular  old  gene- 
ral dealers  in  all  country  towns  were  pretty 
much  alike.  The  words  general  dealer  is  uni- 
versally  suggestive  of  a  shortish  man,  rather 
too  wide  to  be  in  exact  proportion,  and  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Hardman  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  His  face  was  of  that  particular 
shape  and  colour  which  indicate  great  exposure 
to  the  good  things  of  the  table.  His  face  was 
surmounted  by  formally-cut  grizzled  hair,  and 
that  by  a  hat,  which  in  the  house  had  covered 
his  brains  for  the  last  ten  years.  Tlie  remainder 
of  his  costume  consisted  of  a  too-large  coat 
of  a  snuflf-colour,  with  large  metal  buttons,  a 
stout  broad-striped  waistcoat  which  gradually 
increased  in  circumference  from  the  double  chin 
to  that  part  of  his  body  which  nature  meant  to 
be  waist,  and  an  inexpressible  article  extending 
to  the  knee,  where  it  met  a  covering  of  grey 
worsted,  or  occasionally,  the  very  brown  maho- 
gany-coloured tops  of  a  pair  of  boots,  the 
change  from  which  to  a  pair  of  shoes  was  the 
only  alteration  ever  made  ui  the  external  man. 
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The  above  description  applies,  of  course,  only  to 
the  raan  of  the  shop.  On  Sundays,  and  grand 
occasions,  such  as  vestry  meetings,  the  articles 
above  described  were  exchanged  for  others  of 
the  same  kind,  but  of  more  recent  manufacture* 
He  made  a  point  of  having  a  new  suit  every 
two  years,  which  he  w^ore  on  Sundays  and 
grand  days  during  two  years,  when  it  was  taken 
into  common  use,  and  worn  until  another  suit 
had  become  ready  to  take  its  place.  Mr*  Hard- 
man  could  not  be  called  a  yery  close  follower 
of  fashion ;  for  in  fact,  he  was  now  thirty  years 
behind  that  quick-moving  goddess.  His  dress 
was  in  fact  made  in  the  country,  fashions  of 
twenty  years  back,  since  which  time  he  w^ould 
have  no  alteration  in  the  cut  of  his  garments. 
*'  Make,^*  said  he  to  his  tailor,  "  my  new  coat 
like  my  old  one  :  I  don^t  like  none  of  your 
damned  new  skip-jack  fashions,  not  I," 

In  the  town  of  Holton,  Mr.  Hardman  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  years  he  had  filled  all  the  important 
offices  of  the  little  state  in  which  his  greatness 
lay  J  and  no  man  ever  filled  the  office  of  con- 
stable so  actively,  of  overseer  so  economically, 
of  churchwarden  so  dignifiedly  as  he.  In  the 
first  he  suffered  not  his  staflF  to  be  idle ;  ale 
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could  not  create  a  quarrel  quicker  than  he 
could  quell  it;  even  the  most  quarrelsome  dog 
slunk  away  firom  such  a  determined  keeper  of 
the  peace.  As  churchwarden  no  man  ever 
looked  graver  in  the  parish  pew^  prayed  with  a 
more  audible  voice^  made  longer  speeches  at 
churdi-rate  meetings^  or  reproved  the  sexton 
with  more  signs  of  condescending  but  deter- 
mined authority.  As  overseer  he  had  gained 
the  applause  of  all  parties,  with  the  exception 
of  the  poor.  He  had  materially  lessened  the 
usual  allowances  to  beggars,  and  those  other 
persons  in  distress  who  are  obliged  occasionally 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  over- 
seer ;  for  having  read  a  good  deal  concerning  the 
wickedness  of  the  lower  classes,  which  the 
richer  he  grew  the  more  earnestly  he  believed, 
he  made  a  point  of  assuming,  that  in  the  poor 
no  distress  could  be  unavoidable  or  unattended ' 
by  personal  demerit,  and  considering  that  it  was 
both  wrong  and  unpopular  to  support  the  as- 
sumed wicked  poor  people  out  of  the  parochial 
funds,  he  narrowed  the  usual  payments  down  to 
the  smallest  possible  amount,  and  very  gene- 
rously made  up  for  such  reduction  by  furnish- 
ing them  out  of  his  own  stores  with  plenty  of 
good  advice. 
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Mr*  Hardman  was  eloquent,  and  knew  it, 
and  considering  the  rarity  of  that  precious 
gift^  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  the  humblest 
individual  with  proofs  of  his  genius.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  him  with  a  parish  coin  in  his 
hand  ready  to  give  to  a  poor  famishing  wretch, 
and  for  a  whole  hour  before  the  coin  left  his 
hand,  giving  his  decided  opinion  on  the  stran- 
ger's past  life,  and  his  advice  as  to  the  future, 
the  hungry  man  gazing  upon  him  vdth  the  ut- 
most interest  and  eagerness  until  the  speech 
was  ended  and  the  coin  given  ; — such  was  the 
power  of  his  genius* 

**  My  good  woman/'  he  would  say  to  an- 
other, **  you  tell  me  that  your  husband  has 
just  died  in  the  hospital,  and  left  you  very  ill 
witli  those  five  children,  and  that  you  have 
eaten  nothing  to-day ;  all  that  is  very  well .  I 
give  you  credit  for  speaking  the  truth,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  are  in  great  distress,  and 
therefore  1  will  give  you  my  advice.  You  must 
admit  that  if  you  had  not  got  married  you 
would  not  have  had  these  child  re  n^ — ^that  is — I 
mean,  you  must  see  that  you  have  acted  with 
the  greatest  impropriety  in  bringing  these  chil- 
dren into  the  world  to  Uve  in  such  distress,  for 
surely  it  cannot  give  you  any  pleasure  to  see 
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your  children  starring.  What  are  those  chil- 
dren making  such  a  noise  for  ?*' 

**  They  are  hungry.  Sir." 

**  Well,  then,  let  them  listen  to  me ;  as  I  said 
before,  a  mother  ought  to  love  her  children  too 
well  to  have  any  in  such  circumstances  ;  and  I 
consider,  therefore,  that  you  have  acted  ^dth 
the  greatest  imprudence.  But  as  what  is  past 
cannot  be  helped,  I  will  give  you  some  good 
advice  as  to  your  future  conduct.  Now  you 
say,  my  good  woman,  that  your  chihlren  are 
starving.  Very  w^ell :  you  see  this  sixpence — 
it  belongs  to  the  parish  funds — it  is  public 
money,  and  must  not  be  wasted ;  you  must 
therefore  spend  it  carefully  for  necessaries,  and 
not  for  extravagancies,  and  not  apply  any  more, 
but  get  out  of  our  parish  as  soon  as  possible* 
But  let  me  give  you  this  piece  of  good  advice 
that  may  be  of  use  to  you  all  through  your  life; 
and  it  is  this — get  yourself  well  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— directly,  my  good  woman,  and  enter  into 
some  respectable  line  of  industry  to  support 
yourself  and  children  in  comfort  and  repute." 

This  substitution  of  his  own  advice  for  the 
public  funds  so  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Hol- 
loa people,  that  Mr.  Hard  man  held  the  office  of 
overseer  longer  than  any  man  before  him.     In- 
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deed,  his  conduct  was  highly  admired,  as  I  have 
said,  by  all  besides  the  poor ;  but  the  opinions 

of  these  last  were,  of  course,  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration: for,  as  Mr.  Hardman  often  very 
correctly  remarked,  "  Tlie  poor,  Sir,  are  a  very 
ungrateful  and  i^orant  set,  and  never  show  a 
proper  value  for  good  advice/* 

When  Mr.  Hardman  was  a  young  man^  and 
had  been  but  a  few  years  in  business,  he  pro- 
fessed to  feel  very  strongly,  as  he  spoke  very 
eloquently  on  the  '*  rights  of  man,"  as  poor 
Mrs<  Hardman  might  have  borne  witness :  for 
BO  exalted  and  engrossing  were  the  rights  of 
man,  according  to  him,  that  he  quite  forgot  that 
a  woman  had  any.  As  I  said,  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  a  democratic  shade  of  political 
opinion,  and  about  the  time  that  the  new  stove 
was  put  up  in  the  church  by  Brasstap,  the  other 
ironmonger,  he  was  seen  several  times  to  at- 
tend the  Methodist  meeting :  but  a  long  conver- 
sation with  the  vicar  on  religious  subjects  at  a 
time  when  he  was  furnishing  some  rooms  for 
him,  happily  made  liira  hesitate,  and  a  succeed- 
ing rumour  that  the  office  of  churchwarden 
would  soon  be  open  to  his  ambition,  succeeded 
in  making  him  examine  his  opinions  very  nar- 
rowly :  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Church- 
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was  one  cause  of  his  pursuing  his  ambitious 
course  through  the  various  offices  of  the  town^ 
and  cultivating  eloquence  and  good- living ;  for 
probably  if  his  heart  had  been  touched  by  the 
weakness  of  paternity^  his  sympathies  would 
have  been  more  extensive^  if  not  stronger;  but 
stronger,  I  suppose,  they  could  not  be,  for  I 
never  heard  of  a  sympathy  more  powerful  than 
that  which  fiststens  a  man's  heart  to  money,  and 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Great  id  the  blessing  of  k  prudcDt  wife 
Who  ptiltt  a  penod  to  domestic  btrife. 

pope's  wife  of  bath. 


Such  was  Mr*  Ilardraan  as  he  appeared  to 
the  world — home,  perhaps^  may  s!iow  him  in  a 
somewhat  diflFerent  light ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  the  hero  of  the  tap- room,  or  the 
blood-thirsty  patriot  of  the  hustings,  to  have 
his  ears  soundly  boxed  by  his  wife  when  he  gets 
home*  It  is  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet — the  meaning  of  which  isj  I  suppose,  tliat 
as  so  material  a  part  of  the  hero  consists  of 
his  feather,  scarlet,  and  buckram,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  valet  who  keeps  them  in  order  should 
be  struck  with  any  very  great  degree  of  awe  in 
beholding  them^  unless  he  be  so  idolatrous  as  to 
worship  the  work  of  Ixis  own  hands*  But  Mr, 
Hardman's  greatness  of  character  consisted  not 
ill  dress, — every  thing  by  which  he  kept  the 
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lower  order  of  people  in  their  proper  places 
proceeded  from  the  qudities  of  his  mind.  He 
bad  heard  that  "  FamiUarity  breeds  contempt/' 
and  so  impressed  wi\h  the  truth  of  this  remark 
^-as  he,  that  familiarity  was  a  thing  he  never 
endured  from  any  living  soul  out  of  his  shop. 
Even  when  taking  his  pipe  and  glass  with  his 
half-dozen  fellow-tradesmen  and  ex-church- 
wardens at  the  Geot^e,  he  preserved  the  proper 
gTBvity  due  to  office ;  and  if  moved  to  any 
thing  approaching  a  laugh^  by  the  heavy  levity 
of  one  of  his  companions,  it  was  a  laugh  suited 
to  a  great  man^  in  which  you  could  deliberately 
coimt  all  the  convulsions  of  the  diaphragm. 

Mrs.  Hardman  herself  never  presumed  to 
step  within  the  charmed  circle  which  her  hus- 
band's gravity  and  importance  had  thrown 
around  him*  She  was  a  quiet^  kind-hearted, 
industrious  woman  ;  and  considering  her  1ms- 
band  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  worlds  she 
was  thoroughly  obedient  to  every  one  of  his 
commands^  and  would  as  soon  have  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  as  the  wisdom  of  any 
opinion  of  his.  She  had  no  sentiment  until 
her  husband  had  expressed  his ;  nay,  she  dared 
not  smile  even  at  his  wit,  until  his  smile  told 
her  it  was  really  a  smiling  matter.    There  was. 
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therefore,  no  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band which  could  possibly  lead  to  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  for  indeed  they  seldom 
met  save  at  meals,  Mrs.  Hard  man  passing 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  existence  in  tlie  kitchen 
with  the  ser^^ant.  On  Sundays ,  indeed,  when 
Mr.  Hardman  had  eaten  the  dinner  which  his 
i^ife  had  stayed  from  church  to  cook,  and  swal- 
lowed his  usual  glass  of  wine,  and  was  taking 
his  usual  nap,  she  would  make  up  the  fire  for 
him,  tie  a  handkerchief  over  his  head  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  cold,  and  retire  to  array  herself 
in  the  hebdomedal  silk;  and  then  came  the 
glory  of  her  life.  She  walked  out  with  Mr* 
Hardman  to  church,  and  sat  wnth  him  in  the 
churchwarden*s  pew.  Those  were  the  bright 
spots  in  her  other\\^se  uniform  life :  she  remem* 
beted  them  through  the  first  three,  and  antid- 
pated  them  the  last  three  working  days  of  the 
week,  and  those  two  or  three  hours  of  sunshine 
gave  a  glimmer  of  pleasure  to  all  the  other 
hours  of  her  existence ;  and  this  was  nearly  the 
whole  difference  between  the  life  of  her  maid 
Kitty  and  her  own. 

Thus  Mr.  Hardman  bad  honour  not  only  in 
his  own  country,  butj  what  is  more  rare^  in  his 
own  house.  He  had  no  children,  which,  perhaps, 
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was  one  cause  of  his  pursuing  his  ambitious 
course  through  the  various  offices  of  the  town^ 
and  cultivating  eloquence  and  good- living;  for 
probably  if  his  heart  had  been  touched  by  the 
weakness  of  paternity^  his  sympathies  would 
have  been  more  extensive^  if  not  stronger;  but 
stronger,  I  suppose,  they  could  not  be,  for  I 
never  heard  of  a  sympathy  more  powerful  than 
that  which  fiststens  a  man's  heart  to  money,  and 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mais  comment  voulez-vous,  apr^s  tout,  qa*une  b^te, 
Puisse  jamais  saToir  ce  que  c^est  qu*^tre  honn^te. 

MOLl^RB.  L'icOLB  DE8  FEMM£8,  Act  1,  Sc.  1. 

About  the  time  that  Chrystom  left  Mr. 
Pounder,  Mr.  Hardman  had  lost  an  appren- 
tice ;  and,  as  he  could  not  immediately  procure 
one  that  would  suit  him,  he  wanted  an  active, 
intelligent  lad  as  a  substitute,  until  a. suitable 
apprentice  offered.  Chrystom  was  engaged, 
being  about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he 
thus  exchanged  the  science  of  medicine  for  the 
pursuits  of  trade ;  and  threw  oflF  the  disguise  of 
livery  which  had  deformed  his  beauty,  to  allow 
his  nature  to  re-assume  its  natural  grace. 

Now  did  Chrystom  learn  to  make  a  bow  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  acquire  the  art  of 
making  a  profit  by  buying  and  selling — an  art 
which  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  teach  than 
his  master. 
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*'  Now,  attend  to  me/*  said  Mr.  Hardman 
to  Chrystora,  when  he  put  on  his  first  white 
apron,  **  mind  the  advice  I  shall  give  you ; 
shops  are  kept  to  sell  goods  in,  and  therefore 
we  must  sell  all  we  can.  If  all  people  were 
alike,  this  would  be  managed  easily  enough; 
but  as  it  isj  you  must  suit  yourself  to  different 
people.  The  cost  price  is  marked  on  all  articles 
with  our  private  figures,  so  that  you  can  always 
ask  as  much  as  you  like  over  that,  and  if  a 
person  gives  you  what  you  ask,  it  is  his  fault ; 
aiid  if  he  will  not  give  it,  you  can  either  reduce 
the  price,  and  make  him  believe  it  to  be  a  great 
favour,  or  you  can  show  him  another  article  of 
the  same  kind,  and  offer  that  at  the  price  he 
mentions.  And  mind,  whenever  an  article  is 
damaged  in  the  shop,  you  must  endeavour  to 
put  it  off  before  the  better  articles,  because 
things  get  worse  by  keeping.  But  you  must 
mind  and  sell  the  worst  articles  to  the  poor^ — 
always  let  the  rich  have  the  best  articles,  be- 
cause they  are  the  best  customers,  and  would 
be  more  likely  to  make  a  noise  than  the  poor. 
And  never  exchange  an  indifferent  article  when 
it  is  brought  back  by  the  poor*  One  thing  in 
particular  you  must  be  careful  about,  and  that 
is  honesty.    Dishonesty  is  wicked,  and  sure  to 
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lead  to  disgrace  and  to  be  found  out;  and  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Elphinstone  told  you  that  if  you 
steal  you  will  go  to  the  devil,  and  be  turned  out 
of  your  place." 

Mr,  Hardman*s  caution  on  dishonesty  might 
have  been  very  safely  dispensed  with,  as  it  was 
very  rarely  indeed  that  any  body  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stealing  from  him,  he  being  a  man 
who  always  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  property 
with  his  eyes  open-  But  the  former  part  of 
the  advice,  Chrystom  had  constant  opportunities 
of  putting  in  practice ;  and  many  corapliments 
were  paid  to  him  by  his  master  for  his  skill  in 
the  shop.  But  what  most  assisted  Chrystom 
in  remembering  and  improving  his  master's 
instructions,  was  a  slight  disagreement  which 
took  place  between  them  when  Chrystom  had 
been  with  Mr.  Hardman  about  a  couple  of 
months,  and  was  as  foEows  ; — 

Mr.  Hardman  and  Chr)^stom  were  behind 
the  counter,  when  a  stranger  came  in,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  a  kettle, 

Mr,  Hardman  handed  one  to  the  customer, 
remarking,  "  That  is  seven  shillings,  sir." 

"  Seven  shillings  !"  remarked  the  stranger, 
"  surely  you  are  mistaken ;  I  lately  bought 
such  a  one  for  five/^ 
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^  Ob  no,  just  the  same  size/'  said  the  cus- 
tomer. 

'^  Seven  shillings  is  the  lowest  price,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Mr.  H. ;  ^'  it  cost  me  six  shil- 
lings, besides  carriage."" 

'^  That  must  have  been  smaller  than  this,'' 
said  Mr.  H. 

**  Please  sir/'  interposed  Cbrystom,  "  you 
make  a  mistake ;  it  wasn't  them  that  cost  six 
shillings,  but  these  here  bigger  ones.  They  are 
down  in  the  invoice  at  four  shillings !'' 

Mr.  Hardman  looked  black  as  thunder. 
"  You  yoiuig  rascal,"  said  he,  ^^  get  out  of  the 
shop  this  minute;  d'ye  think  to  correct  me? 
I  tell  you  it  was  six  shillings.*' 

Cbrystom  slunk  away,  and  Mr.  Hardman 
expatiated  on  the  merits  of  the  kettle,  until 
the  stranger  was  nearly  convinced  that  he  must 
have  been  mistaken.  But  while  they  were  still 
bargaining,  Cbrystom  returned  with  a  bright- 
ened face,  holding  the  invoice  in  his  hand. 

"  Look  here.  Sir,"  he  cried,  "  it  is  four  shil- 
lings, as  I  said — here  is  the  invoice." 

Mr.  H.  took  it,  examined  it,  apologized  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  mistake  he  had  made, 
when  the  stranger  paid  four  shillings  for  the 
kettle,  and  departed. 

'^  Follow  me.  Kit,"  said  Mr,  Hardman,  leav- 
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ing  the  shop  as  soon  as  the  customer  departed. 
Chrystom  followed  hira  to  a  warehouse  at  the 
back  of  the  premises^  into  which  they  entered, 
and  the  door  of  which  Mr.  Hardman  fastened. 

'^  Now,  you  rascal/'  said  he,  taking  up  a 
stick  of  considerable  diameter,  **  I'll  teach  you 
to  contradict  me  (thwack  went  the  stick  on 
Chrystom*s  shoulders) ;  111  teach  you  (thwack) 
to  know  better  than  me  (thwack) ;  I'll  aee 
which  is  the  best  tradesman  (thwack) ;  Til  give 
you  (thwack)  handling  invoices  (thwack),  you 
dog;  I'll  lose  two  shillings  by  you  again 
(thi^-ack)/' 

By  this  time  Mr.  Hardman  was  nearly  tired 
of  his  exercise;  and  Chrystom  having  got  a 
counter  between  him  and  his  master,  and  being 
a  little  recovered  from  his  surprise  and  fright, 
cried,  "  Oh  dear,  Sir,  I  thought,  I  thought  you 
had  made  a  mistake/' 

'^  You  thought !  you  young  villain — let  me 
get  at  you — " 

Chrystom  retreated,  '^  Oh,  Sir,'*  said  he, 
"'*  if  I  had  known  yon  said  what  you  did  on 
purpose,  Ishouldn^t  have  spoken:  I  won't  do 
it  again,  Sir." 

**  You  had  best  not,'*  was  the  reply;  "for 
if  you  ever  think  1  make  a  mistake  again,  I  will 
break  every  bone  in  your  skin,  I  will,  you  \il- 
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lain ;  do  you  think  I  took  yoa  into  my  house 
to  lose  money  by  you?''  Mr.  Hardman  hen 
ndaing  the  stick,  Chrystom  cried,  ^'  Oh,  pray 
don't.  Sir,''  managed  to  open  the  door,  and 
ran  frightened  into  the  shop,  where  a  customer 
being  waiting,  sayed  him  from  any  further  cor« 
rection  at  that  time. 

When  the  shop  was  closed  for  the  night, 
Chrystom  was  ordered  to  go  into  his  master's 
sitting-room,  where,  being  arrived  in  great  fear 
and  tribulation,  Mr.  H.  snuffed  the  candles, 
looked  very  grave,  and  said,  ^*  I  have  sent  for 
you,  Kit,  to  give  you  some  good  advice.'* 

*^  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Chrystom,  doubting 
whether  or  no  it  would  be  enforced  by  argu- 
ments of  the  baculinum  kind. 

"  The  correction  which  I  administered  to 
you  this  day,"  (Chrystom's  shoulders  felt  as 
sore  as  ever)  "I  hope  you  will  not  forget;" 
(Chrystom  was  quite  sure  there  was  no  danger 
of  his  forgetting  it) ;  "  for  if  you  do  contradict 
me  again,  I  shall  not  let  you  off*  so  easily." 
(Chrystom  wondered  at  what  some  persons 
called  easy.)  ^^  The  wisest  of  men  says,  spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  Chrystom 
thought  his  master  was  in  no  danger  of  falling 
into  that  error,  which  mean^,  ^^that  nothing 
o2 
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does  a  boy  so  much  good  as  a  proper  chastise- 
ment,*' (Chrystom  thought  his  and  his  master's 
ideas  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  thing  were 
altogether  different) — '^I  8ent  for  you  in,  to 
give  you  Bome  good  advice ;  and  first  I  ask  you 
ivhy  you  contradicted  me  in  the  shop  to-day  ?'* 

Chrystom  thought  it  would  have  been  as 
well  if  the  question  had  been  asked  before  ap- 
plication to  the  stick ;  he  almost  believed  tlmt 
the  question  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  j 
but  he  modestly  repUedj  "  Please,  Sir,  Mr.  EU 
phinstone  told  me  that   I  should  never  tell 

'*  Very  good  advice  too,  Kit*     Well  ?** 

"  Please,  Sir,  you  told  me  that  if  I  told  lies 
you  would  give  me  the  stick/' 

"  And  so  I  will/' 

"  Please,  Sir,  when  you  told  the  gentleman 
that  the  kettle  cost  six  shillings,  I  thought  you 

told  a what  you  said  wasn't  according  to 

the  invoice,'* 

"  And  do  you  dare  to  think  that  because  I 
won't  have  you  tell  lies— ^ but  there,  I  forgive 
you,  I  see  your  mistake,  it  was  only  your 
ignorance ;  and  you  will  do  better  after  I  have 
given  you  some  good  advice.  Listen  to  me. 
When  1  told  you  that  I  should  correct  you 
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for  Ipng,  I  meant  for  telling  me  lies ;  and  that 
was  what  Mr.  Elphinstone  meant  when  he  said 
that  lying  was  sinful — he  meant  lying  to  your 
master/* 

"  Please,  Sir/*  said  Chrystom,  modestly,  "  he 
only  said  lying,  he  did  not  say  any  thing  about 
any  particular  person.*' 

**  Then  he  was  very  much  to  blamc^  Kit ; 
but  there,  he  was  never  in  business,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  able  to  give  proper  in- 
structions to  a  youth*  But  I  wiU  make  up  the 
deficiencies  of  his  ignorance.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  sin  for  a  lervant  to  lie  to  his 
master,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  deceive 
him,  wliich  is  very  wrong.  But  in  a  sliop,  to 
tell  to,  that  is,  to  do  as  I  did  this  morning  is 
quite  different;  for  shops  are  kept  to  make 
money  in,  and  therefore  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  make  all  he  can.  Mr,  Elphinstone  ought  to 
have  pointed  out  the  difference  to  you;  for, 
consider  what  a  pity  it  would  be,  if  tellhig  lies 
in  a  shop  were  sinful,  when  they  are  so  useful 
ill  business  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  them.  Now,  Kit,  I  advise  you  to 
remember,  and  act  on  the  advice  I  have  given 
you;  and  I  have  no  doubt  1  shall  some  day  see 
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you  as  good  a  man  of  business  as  myself.  Go 
in  to  supper*^' 

Chrystom  humbly  thanked  his  master,  and 
left  the  room,  witli  many  fervent  resolutions  to 
regulate  his  behaviour  by  the  wholesome  admo- 
nitions he  had  just  received. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  how  unreason- 
ably apt  we  are  to  complain  when  any  trouble 
or  distress  falls  upon  us ;  we  think  of  nothing 
but  the  present  hardship,  when  we  should  par- 
ticularly consider  the  good  effects  that  may 
spring  from  it.  Troubles,  it  has  been  remarked, 
are  only  blessings  in  disguise,  and  this  truth 
was  very  powerfully  exemplified  hi  the  expe- 
rience which  Chrj'stom  passed  through  on  this 
day;  for  bad  he  not  felt  the  power  of  his 
master's  arm,  which  then  seemed  exceedingly 
grievous,  he  probably  might  not  have  received 
those  excellent  pieces  of  advice  and  instruc- 
tion which  were  so  well  calculated  to  be  of  be- 
nefit to  him  Uirougli  life. 
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Nec  taiit<ini  rcaeria,  quantum  studiusft  cutiace* 

HOR.  2  HAT.  5|    80« 


Bbaring  continually  in  mind  the  reward  he 

I  had  received  for  his  intrusive  honesty,  and  for 

daring  to  contradict  his  master's  word  in  the 

Ltbop,    Chrystom   was    particularly   careful    to 

r avoid  a  repetition  of  such  conduct  in  future* 

By  dint  of  constant  practice  he  became  as  clever 

as  his  master  in  praising  and  putting  off  any 

damaged  article  to  the  poor,  in  procuring  as 

high  a  price  as  possible  from  all  classes,  and  in 

gracefully  withdrawing  when  a  complaint  was 

made  too  vigorously  to  be  withstood.     He  was 

also  taken  into  the  counting-house,  and  initiated 

into  the  mysteries  of  book-keeping  in  double 

entry— in   short,  he  became  a  ser^^ant  exactly 

lifter  his  master's  hearty  and  doubtless  might 

'  have  retained  his  situation  for  many  years  but 
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for  an  accident  which  happened  when  he  had 
been  with  Mr.  Hardman  about  two  years.  This 
accident  seemed  not  to  bear  immediately  on 
Chrystom^s  prospects ;  but  like  the  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man^s  hand,  it  was  the  forerunner 
and  producer  of  an  important  storm.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  Mr.  Hard  man  was  fond  of 
good  living,  and  as  his  wife  had  been  brought 
up  to  habits  of  domestic  industry,  Mr,  Hard- 
man  had  gradually  accustomed  her  to  superin- 
tend the  cooking  and  brewing  departments; 
and  at  the  date  of  this  history,  the  only  diflfer- 
enee  between  her  and  an  upper  servant  was, 
that  she  received  no  wages* 

Now  in  the  latter  part  of  September  was 
Holton  fair,  which  about  a  hundred  of  Mr. 
Hardman's  country  customers  attended,  and 
always  went  to  his  house  to  dine,  to  settle 
their  accounts  and  give  fresh  orders.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  this  year,  that  a  contagious 
fever  had  been  prevalent,  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
man  had  not  been  so  forttmate  as  to  escape 
it.  She  had  been  laid  up  a  short  time,  and 
her  sick-bed  was  not  rendered  more  endurable 
by  her  husband's  complaints  of  the  cooking. 
When  the  fair-week  came  she  managed  to 
crawl  down  to   the  kitchen  and  superintend 
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**  Ah  !  it  19   indeed,  but  it  can*t  be  helped, 

"  I  don't  know.  Yon  must  have  been  stiind- 
ing  about  in  the  draft, — let  me  adN^se  you 
never  to  do  so  again  at  such  a  busy  time." 

**  1  l^i\l  not,  indeed,  Mr,  IIJ' 

"  I  advise  you  not.  I  have  not  enjoyed  ray 
dinner  once  since  you  have  been  up  here, — the 
meat  was  done  to  a  chip  to-day.  What  am  I 
to  do,  Mrs.  Hardman,  if  my  meat  is  done  to  a 
chip  >" 

"  Well,  ril  try  to  get  up  to-monrow  mom* 
ing,  Mn  H.'^ 

**  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  that  it  is  time 
to  brew,  and  we  are  two  days  later  than  we  were 
last  year.  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  have  any 
beer  fit  to  drink  this  year." 

"  ini  try  to  get  up,  Mn  Hr 

''  If  the  beer  isn^t  brewed  before  November 
I  know  it  will  be  as  thick  as  hog-wash^  it  has 
always  been  so/' 

*^  We  have  always  brewed  in  October,  Mr. 
H,,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  we  ought  to  brew  in  October  this 
year,  Mrs,  Hardman ;  what  am  I  to  do  if  tlie 
beer  is  tliick  ?*' 

"  Pll  get  up,  Mr.  H:' 
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"  I  don't  tMnk  you  are  so  bad  as  to  prevent 
*  jovLT  brewing ;  it  won*t  take  more  than  a  day 
and  a  half,  and  you  can  lie  a-bed  as  long  as  you 
like  after,'* 

So  ended  this  conversation^  and  the  next 
morning  Mrs.  Hardman  was  assisted  from  her 
bed-ruom  to  the  brewing*kitchen.  The  opera- 
tions commenced  under  her  superintendence, 
|»ut  the  methodical  and  industrious  creature 
could  not  sit  by  quietly  to  see  other  people  do 
her  work,  unless  they  did  it  exactly  as  she  had 
done  it  lo  many  years.  She  thought  of  her 
husband's  particularity  about  his  beer,  and  his 
awful  anger  at  every  failure  in  the  kitchen  de- 
partment, and  she  was  soon  as  busy  as  the  rest. 
Throughout  that  day  and  night  waa  she  la- 
boriously employed,  and  what  with  the  many 
sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from 
cold  to  heat,  and  the  exhaustion  from  the  forced 
strength  which  the  excitement  of  anxiety  had 
produced,  at  the  end  of  the  brewing  she  was 
taken  to  bed  alarmingly  lLL  Kitty,  the  maid, 
sat  up  with  her,  and  did  all  she  could  to  assist 
her,  but  her  incoherent  language  and  altered 
countenance  so  alarmed  her,  that  before  morn- 
ing she  sent  to  Mr,  Hardman  and  begged  that 
Mr.  Pounder  might  be  called  in» 
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Mr<  Pounder  attended^  and  saw  the  patient ; 
and  when  he  came  from  the  sick-room,  Mr. 
Hard  man  questioned  him  in  the  foUomng  man- 
ner: 

"  Well,  Doctor,  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
wife?" 

"  She  is  very  bad,  Mr*  Hardman/'  was  the 
reply ;  *^  have  my  doubts — should  have   been 
called  in  sooner — contagious  pyrexia/' 
*^  But  what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?'' 
"  Intermittent  pulse,  my  dear  Sir,  languor, 
feeble  respiration^  anxiety^  delirium,  redness  of 
eyes,     flushed    cheeks,    throbbing    arteries — 
should  have  been  called  in  sooner/' 
**  But  what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?** 
*'  Oh  1    nothing  particular,   my  dear   Sir — 
should  have  been  called  in  sooner  j  snhsultus 
tendinum/' 

"  How  long  will  she  be  up  stairs?" 
**  Can't  say,  my  dear  Sir,  muscular  debility, 
impeded  deglutition — should  have  been  called 
in  sooner/* 

"  Will  she  want  any  doctor's  stuff?** 
*'  Oh  I  my  dear  Sir,  1  must  send  some  medi- 
cine this  minute — dangerous  case,  but  doirt  be 
alarmed — should  have  been  called  in  sooner/* 
'*  But,  Doctor,  wliat  need  you  go  home ;  I 
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sell  Epsom  salts,  and  Senna  and  Daffy's, 
wouldn't  they  do  P' 

^  Oh !  no,  my  dear  Sir,  I  must  prescribe 
properly — aperient  diaphoretics— tonics.  An- 
tim.  tart.  Add  sulph. ;  most  have  them  pro* 
perly  dispensed  in  my  surgery." 

^  I  don't  know;  I  sell  a  good  many  Hunt's 
pills  and  Daffy's,  and  don't  see  why  they 
shouldn't  do  her  as  much  good  as  other  people." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  we  of  the  profession^ 
know  nothing  about  them — ^not  in  the  Pharma- 
copeia— don't  admit  them  at  *  TTie  Hall' — 
send  some  medicine  directly,  and  call  again  in 
the  afternoon,"  and  he  departed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Tohutte,  n  faut  que  je  me  trotiTe  k  une  graode  consalta- 
tionqui  sedoit  faire  pour  an  horn  me  qui  oiourut  hier. 

Argon,    Pour  un  homme  qui  mourut  hier  ? 

Toinette.  Oai,  pour  aviser  et  voir  ce  qu*il  aurait  fallu  lui 
faire  pour  le  gu^rir. 

MOLlftRE.  MAL.  IMAG.,  Act3,  Sc.  13. 

Mr.  Pounder,  as  he  promised,  called  on 
Mrs.  Hardman,  and  said  she  was  better ;  re- 
peated his  visit  the  next  morning,  and  although 
she  was  evidently  sinking,  assured  Mr.Hardmah 
she  was  improving ;  and  so  he  went  on  for  a 
couple  of  days,  sending  her  plenty  of  medicine, 
and  talking  of  her  convalescence,  when,  to  Mr. 
Hardman's  great  disgust,  he  suggested  further 
advice — ^^*Not,''  he  said,  "  that  he  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  result,  or  felt  any  fear  about  his 
competence  to  manage  the  case,  but  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  to  have 
another  opinion/'    Now  even  i^etting  aside  the 
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state  of  the  patient,  the  doctor  was  not  altoge- 
ther disinterested  in  giving  this  advice.  Mr. 
Pounder  was  clever  in  his  profession,  and  was 
a  very  good  kind  of  man,  but  business  is  busi- 
ness. A  certain  physician  in  the  next  town, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, had  lately  sent  several  prescriptions  to 
him  to  be  dispensed,  and  he  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  to  show  himself  not  ungrate- 
ful, besides  that  it  was  probable  the  giving  the 
physician  a  job  might  produce  other  prescrip- 
tions. Mr.  Hardman  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  skill  of  Mr.  Pounder,  frequently  ob- 
serving, it  was  his  opinion,  that  if  a  person  was 
to  die,  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  couldn't 
save  her ;  but  as  the  nurse  frequently  urged  him 
to  have  further  advice,  and  he  was  quite  out  of 
patience  with  the  cooking,  he  at  length  gave 
way,  and  sent  Chrystom  for  Mr.  Drench. 

Now  Drench  was  a  young  spark  not  long  let 
loose  firom  Apothecaries  Hall,  and  had  begun  to 
practice  in  Holton — of  course,  opposed  to 
Pounder.  He  was  a  gentleman  far  above  the 
profession  he  practised,  if  you  would  believe  his 
own  account  of  his  origin  ;  but  the  very  man 
that  ought  to  practice  the  profession,  if  you 
would  believe  his  own  account  of  his  cures* 
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He  was  a  dasher  in  appearance,  a  dasher  in 
manners,  a  dasher  in  convert ation,  a  dasher  in 
living,  and  even  a  dasher  in  practice ;  for  he 
kept  up  the  good  old  medical  custom  of  always 
starting  off  on  horseback  just  as  all  the  other 
persons  in  town  were  going  to  church  ;  he  kept 
up  the  privilege  confined  to  doctorsj  bishops, 
and  other  great  men,  of  breaking  the  sabbath 
with  impunity.  Or,  if  he  ever  went  to  church, 
he  made  a  point  of  being  called  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  service,  and  being  heard,  after  a  few 
minutes,  rattling  by  the  church  like  a  tempest, 
although  he  was  engaged  in  that  peculiar  branch 
of  the  profession,  termed  bleeding  the  mile- 
stones. 

Mr,  Drench,  although  he  did  not  abound  in 
money,  was  very  liberal  in  orders,  and  the  ele- 
gance with  which  he  had  furnished  his  house, 
made  his  success  in  life  a  matter  of  interest  to 
many  a  tradesniaa  in  the  town.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  active  habits,  and  of  very  strong  feel- 
ings, for  he  would  have  gone  ten  miles  to  save 
a  person  whom  he  Eked,  and  fifty  to  injure  one 
that  he  had  a  spile  against :  but  he  was  so 
pleasing  in  exterior,  and  spent  his  credit  so 
liberally^  and  was  such  a  universal  flatterer,  that 
if  he  had  not  been  a  liar,  and  had  been  more 
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honest  and  less  treacherous,  he  would  have  de- 
served the  name  which  was  given  to  him  by 
those  that  knew  but  little  about  him^that  of 
a  very  good  kind  of  fellow. 

Now,  as  Pounder  received  notice  to  meet 
Drench  at  six,  he  was  at  Mr*  Hardman's  by 
half-past  five  to  remonstrate  with  him. 

"  Really,  Mr*  Hardman,  I  don't  see  that  it 
can  do  any  good  for  me  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Drench ;  I  thought  you  would  have  sent  for 
Dr,  Feewell,  or  I  should  not  have  advised  a 
consultation/' 

**  No  customer  of  minCj  Mr,  Pounder/*  an- 
swered Mr.  Hardman ;  ^*  never  laid  out  a  shil- 
ling with  me  in  his  life." 

**  But,  consider,  my  dear  Sir,  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  what  good  can  Mr.  Drench  do^what 
experience  can  he  have  had?" 

"  Can't  say;  a  doctor  'a  a  doctor." 

**  Dr.  Feewell  has  attended  Uie  whole  country 
round,  for  many  years." 

**  But  I  say,  Doctor,  I  never  employ  any  one 
that  don*t  deal  with  me." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Hardman,  Mr,  Drench  is  doubt- 
less qualified,  and  as  he  has  been  invited,  I  do 
not  decline  meeting  him ;  but  I  do  not  calculate 
on  any  good  in  it— he  is  too  inexperienced*'^ 
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"  Mr,  Drench  is  a  very  good  customer  of 
mine/*  replied  Mn  Hardman,  '*  and  'tis  my 
opinion,  that  if  I  pay  a  doctor,  I  do  my  duty, 
and  'tis  his  fault  if  he  is  not  skilfuL" 

Mr,  Drench  here  came  in,  and  with  his  very 
best  bow,  said, — 

**  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr*  Pounder,  good 
morning  to  you,  Mr,  Hardraan ;  I  am  sorry 
that  I  could  not  be  exact  to  nty  appointment ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  was  sent  for  by  Lady  Stmt* 
well,  with  whom  I  was  detained  until  a  very 
few  minutes.     I  assure  you,  I  rode " 

"  Nay,  no  apologies,**  interrupted  Mr.  Pounder, 
"  you  are  in  good  time/' 

"  You  have  seen  my  black  mare  ?  weU,  I 
give  you  my  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  tliat  I 
rode  from  her  Ladyship's  to  my  own  stables  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  a  half,  upwards  of  six 
miles," 

^*  Let  us  go  to  the  patient,"  said  Mr,  Pounder* 

"  I  assure  you,**  said  Mr.  Drench  to  Mr. 
Hardman,  who  was  accompanying  the  doctor, 
"  that  I  could  not  prevail  on  her  Ladyship  to  let 
me  leave  her  until  I  promised  her  and  Lady 
Sarah  to  breakfast  with  them  to-morrow  mom- 
mg. 

"  Lady  Sarah !''  said  Mr,  Hardman  in  sur- 
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prise^  **  why  she  has  been  in  my  shop  twice 
this  afternoon^  she  has  left  only  this " 

^  Oh !  Mr.  Pounder  did  you  hear  of  the 
accident  I  attended  at  the  factory  ?^  interrupted 
Mr.  Drench;  ^  I  assure  yon  the  arm  was  al- 
most gone,  the  ulna  broke  in  two  places- 
double  compound  fracture — the  integuments, 
Mr.  Hardman,  so  lacerated  that  the  bone  pro- 
truded through  the  cuticle.  I  was  compelled 
to  take  off  about  two  inches  of  the  bone,  and 
the  man  is  getting  well,  but  the  most  wonderful 
thing  is,  that  the  arm  is  not  at  all  shortened.'* 

"  Very  wonderful,"  drily  muttered  Mr. 
Pounder  ;  "  but  here  is  the  patient." 

The  two  medical  gentlemen  saw  the  patient, 
felt  her  pulse,  examined  her  tongue,  asked 
about  her  appetite,  and  retired  into  another 
room  for  the  consultation. 

"  Do  you  know  the  honourable  Miss  Strut- 
well  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Drench  at  the  commencement 
of  the  consultation. 

"  No,'*  said  Mr.  Pounder. 

"  Oh !  the  most  exquisite  creature,  sings 
divinely,  plays,  draws,  without  exception,  she 
is  the  most  splendid  woman  I  ever  saw.  But 
don't  tell  any  body,  Mr.  Pounder,  and  I  will 
let  you  into  a  secret,  and  I  pledge  you  my 
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word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman^  that  I  have 
never  mentioned  it  to  a  soul  before.  There  is 
Bomething  wrong  going  on  between  her  and 
Mr.  Percy,  1  am  very  sorry,  for  I  am  a  great 
friend  of  hers — she  gave  me  five  guineas  the 
other  day  for  taking  out  a  tooth.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  her,  for  you  know  what  a  shocking 
thing  it  is,  and  Percy  a  married  man," 

"  But/*  said  Pounder,  "  I  dare  say  it  isii^t 
true.'* 

"  Not  true !  oh  I  assure  you  it  is  too  true* 

I  had  it  from  the  best  authority.     Lady  S 

told  me." 

**  What !  her  mother  tell  you  auch  a  thing 
as  that  1'* 

**  Oh  yea !  me^  me  you  know,  she  would  not 
of  course  tell  any  one  else,  so  1  beg  you  will 
not  mention  it<  Do  you  want  to  seU  your 
pony  ?*' 

"  Not  at  present — but  respecting  our  case^** 

*'  Talking  of  bad  cases^  you  should  see  the 
testimonials  I  have  at  home  from  all  the  first 
physicians  in  Europe  respecting  Lady  S.  Dr. 
Baillie  had  pronounced  her  dead  when  I  was 
sent  for.  1  found  the  pulse  gone,  the  eyes 
dim  and  fixed,  both  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties cold,  and  the  blood  of  course,  congealed. 
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I  caused  a  draught  to  be  poured  down  her 
throat  that  I  knew  would  restore  her,  and  I 
assure  you  in  two  or  three  days  she  was  able 
to  see  company.  By  the  bye,  did  you  see  the 
verses  I  wrote  on  her  recovery  P' 

"  No/*  quoth  Pounder. 

"  ril  send  them  down  to  you,  they  begm 
thus — but  I  won't  repeat  them ;  I  won't  praise 
my  own  verses ;  but  I  know  you  will  like  them 
as  well  as  any  thing  you  ever  saw/^ 

*'  Thank  you/*  said  Mr.  Pounder,  "  but 
really  let  us  come  to  some  conclusion  about 
this  case," 

**  Why  really,  Mr*  Pounder,  you  have  had 
so  much  experience  in  general  practice,  that  I 
should  not  presume  to  advise  you ;  but, 
perhaps,  I  might  suggest  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  system/' 

"  Why,  Mr.  Drench,  the  patient  is  already 
so  reduced,  that  if  she  be  not  materially  sup* 
ported,  she  cannot  possibly  live  twenty-four 
hours/' 

"  Well,  Sir,  as  I  said,  you  know  best — I  give 
way — but  really,  I  have  stayed  too  long.  Sir 
Thomas  Blunder  is  to  dine  at  my  house  at 
eight.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening,  Mr- 
Pounder/' 
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The  members  of  the  consultation  shook 
hands,  Mr-  Pounder  returned- to  the  sick-room, 
and  Mr.  Drench  went  down. 

"  Wellj  how  is  Mrs.  H*,^'  asked  Mr,  Hard- 
man. 

**  Why,  Sit/'  said  Drench,  shrugging  his 
sbouldersj  '*  she  is  in  no  kind  of  danger  from 
her  disorder,  and  with  proper  attendance,  I 
have  no  doubts  she  would  recover.  But  you 
know  a  disorder  may  soon  put  on  an  unfa%'our- 
able  appearance,  if  improperly  treated,  and 
certainly  the  medicine  she  has  been  taking  is 
such  as  I  should  not  have  given  her/^ 

"  Sijall  I  be  forced  to  pay  for  it  then  ?" 
asked  the  husband. 

"  I  am  sure  you  ought  not,  for  it  is  quite 
clear  to  me  that  Pounder  has  mistaken  her 
case.  You  heard,  of  course,  of  the  people  on 
the  hiU  ?** 

"  No,  what  people  ?" 

*^  You  must  give  me  your  word  not  to  men- 
tion it  again,  for  I  pledge  you  my  honour  that 
I  never  mentioned  it  before.  It  is  quite  the 
town  talk — be  sure  you  don't  mention  it. 
Pounder  attended  farmer  Higgins  and  his  wife 
who  were  taken  ill,  and  mistaking  a  certain 
eruption  on  them  for  the  itch,  which  was  in 
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fact  small-pox,  instead  of  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, he  prescribed  unguentum  veratri  cum 
sulphure,  and  consequently  they  both  died, 
I  say  of  the  small-pox,  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  the  itch  ointment." 

"  Well,  I  thought  Mr.  Pounder  a  clever 
fellow,**  said  Mr.  Hardman  in  some  doubt. 

"  Did  you  hear  of  the  case  of  tumour  which 
I  extracted  from  Lady  Mary  Barry* s  heart  P' 

•*  No.** 

"  She  had  been  ill  a  long  time,  tried  all  the 
first  physicians  in  the  world,  and  nobody  could 
explain  the  case,  until  I,  by  listening  to  the 
pulse,  detected  an  impediment  in  the  sound 
which  I  conjectured  to  arise  firom  a  tumour  on 
the  aperture  of  the  auricle — you  know  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  of  course  ?** 

"  No,  not  exactly,'*  said  Mr.  Hardman. 

"  Well,  Sir,  the  heart  is  composed  of  two 
organs  of  antagonist  powers,  the  auricle  and 
the  ventricle,  the  difference  in  which — but  I'll 
explain  all  that  another  day.  Now  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  discover  whether  the  tumour 
was  in  the  auricle  or  the  ventricle.  That  diflS- 
culty  I  overcame,  applied  the  bistoury,  pene- 
trated the  cuticle,  laid  bare  the  auricle,  and 
excised  the  tumour,  applied  adhesive  plaster. 
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and  the  next  week  drove  her  to  courts  where 
I  went  to  introduce  my  friend.  Lord  Walleye/* 
^^  Well,  Mr.  Drench/'  said  Mr.  Hardman, 
charmed  with  the  array  of  unintelligible  words, 
^'  I  was  going  to  have  you  sent  for,  but  the 
nurse  and  my  wife  would  have  Mr.  Poimder, 
whom  they  have  got  used  to.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  took  a  dose  of  physic  in  my  life, 
but  I  shall  be  sure  to  employ  you  when  I  want 
a  doctor.'*    Mr.  Drench  departed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Come  falBHi  gmditt  Mate  ti  vcde 
lUUnila  quel  Tigor  ^*svcm  neoollo  i 

E  rimperio  di  te,  libero  cede 
Al  dool*  gii  fatto  impetaoeo  e  ttolto. 

TASSO.  GBRU.   UB.   CuitO  IS,  70. 

About  three  hours  after  the  consultation, 
Mr.  Hardman  and  Chrystom  were  seated  op- 
posite to  each  other  in  the  counting-house, 
very  busily  engaged  in  posting  the  books, 
when  Kitty  ran  in,  crying,  "  Missis  is  worse, 
Sir,  nurse  says  she^s  dying.*' 

"  God  bless  my  soul,"  said  Mr.  Hardman, 
^'  is  it  possible !  Is  the  doctor  come  ?" 

*'  Ye — es.  Sir,''  replied  Kitty  sobbing. 

*'  Then  run  in,  and  tell  him  I  am  coming 
directly."  The  girl  ran  oflF,  and  Mr.  Hardman, 
turning  to  his  books  said,  ^^  Cast  up  page 
forty-five  Chrystom ;"  and  the  pair  were  again 
intently  engaged  in  the  books. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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**  Twelve  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  two- 
pence^ Sir,"  said  Chrystom. 

*^  Right/'  replied  Mr.  Uardman,  and  while  he 
was  entering^  this  sum^  Kitt)^  came  again  towards 
the  counting-house,  but  creeping  now  on  the 
point  of  her  toes,  as  though  she  was  afraid  of 
avA-aking  some  sleeper^  or  awed  by  the  deity  of 
the  coun ting-house,  that  temple  where  Pluto 
is  worshipped  in  such  silence,  "  Missis  is 
gone/*  she  whispered  to  Chrystom. 

"  Where  ?'*  he  replied, 

«  She's  dead/' 

"  You  don't  say  80^who*d  have  thought 
it?*'  said  he,  as  she  crept  away  again.  Chrys- 
tom very  narrowly  watched  Mr*  Hardman  as 
he  went  through  some  calculations  necessary 
to  the  making  up  of  the  page,  and  looked  for 
an  opportunity  to  inform  him  of  his  loss,  not 
daring  to  interrupt  him.  These  calculations 
were  finished,  and  Mr.  Hardman  looking  up 
said,  "Turnover,  Chrystom.** 

"  Please,  Sir,  Kit  says  missis  is  dead,'* 
were  the  words  by  which  Mr<  Hardman*s  mis- 
fortune were  con^^^eyed  to  him. 

"Is  she !  I  am  ver)^  sorry — carrj'^  over  forty- 
seven  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  five  pence 
halfpenny — ^very  sorry  indeed*      Give  me  the 
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day-book,  and  go  into  the  shop— there's  a 
customer — coming  directly,  Sir/' 

Chrystom  went  into  the  shop,  and  presently 
returned  saying,  ^Tis  Doctor  Pounder,  Sir.** 

"  Tell  Doctor  Pounder  to  walk  in/*  The 
doctor  entered.  "Well,  Mr.  Poimder,  how 
is  my — oh  !  dear,  how  bad  my  memory  is — so 
it's  all  over.  Sir.'' 

"  Yes,  very  tmfortunate  case,  Mr.  Hard- 
man,  called  in  too  late  by  five  minutes — very 
pretty  case — ^very — never  saw  better — five  mi- 
nutes sooner  would'nt  have  died — ^prescribed 
the  very  medicines  would  have  saved  her — too 
late — ^very  imfortunate— died  before  I  could 
put  them  up." 

"  Tis  what  we  must  all  come  to  Mr.  Poun- 
der." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hardman,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
common  thing  to  die — but  I  don't  know — have 
my  opinion  about  death — nothing  like  being 
called  in,  in  time.  If  Mrs.  Hardman  had  had 
time  to  take  my  medicine  she  wouldn't  have 
died." 

The  doctor  went  away,  and  soon  after  Mr, 
Hardman  left  the  counting-house  to  take  his 
usual  pipe  at  the  George,  but  before  he  went, 
he  muttered,  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be.    A 
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damned  long  bill  from  Pounder  for  no  good. 
I'll  follow  my  own  opinion  in  future.  Drench 
wouldn't  have  charged  half  so  much.  A 
doctor's  a  doctor.  Chrystom^  make  out  Mr. 
Pounder's  bilL    Have  Drench  in  future/' 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

HCVe  I  SBO  ■OlIW  Bt. 

SBAKSP£Am£*t   EIWC   JOHN. 

In  about  a  week  Mrs.  Hardman  was  oonve3ped 
to  her  supposed  permanent  residence  in  H<d- 
ton  church-yard— «  drcumstance  not  in  itsdf 
important  to  this  history ;  but  as  the  ceremony 
contained  one  little  incident  which  tended  to 
open  Chrystom's  eyes  to  the  all-important  duty 
of  incessant  attention  to  business,  I  relate  it. 
The  tressels  haying  been  duly  placed  at  the 
door,  the  coffin  brought  out,  and  Mr.  Hardman 
called  from  the  counting-house  to  take  his  place 
as  chief  mourner,  the  procession  moved  on; 
but  when  it  reached  about  half  way  to  the 
church  Mr.  Hardman  was  called  out  of  the 
train  by  Chrystom,  who  had  been  left  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  shop. 
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"  Please,  Sir/'  said  Chrystom,  "  Mr.  Thom- 
son has  called  for  his  bill/* 

«  You  'U  find  it  in  the  ledger,  Kit/'  replied 
the  chief-mourner. 

«  Yes,  Sir,  IVe  got  the  bill,  Sir,  but  'tisn't 
cast  up,  and  the  cask  of  soft  soap  isn't  reckoned, 
Sh-.*' 

'^I  was  doing  it  when  the  nurse  called  me 
out  to  follow;  but  I  have  finished  it  as  we 
came  along.  Now  mind :  twenty-six  pounds 
gross  two  pound  three  quarters  tare  is  twenty- 
three  pounds  and  a  quarter  neat,  at  ninepencei 
a  pound*  That's  seventeen  and  fivepence  far- 
thing, Elit ;  and  the  bill  comes  altogether  to 
seven  pound,  eleven  and  threepence  halfpenny 
— don't  forget." 

"  No,  Sir/'  said  Chrystom,  as  he  turned  to 
run  back. 

"  Chrystom,"  said  Mr.  Hardman. 

'^  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Chrystom. 

"  Don't  throw  oflF  the  threepence  halfpenny 
unless  he  asks  you." 

So  saying,  the  afilicted  widower  hastened 
after  the  procession,  which  he  reached  at  the 
church-door. 

The  bereaved  man  returned  from  the  mourn- 
ful ceremony  so  oppressed  with  grief  and  eti- 
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qaette,  that  he  went  immediately  to  the  oomit- 
ing-house,  saying  to  Chrystom^  ^Attend  the 
shop  by  yourself  this  evening,  and  mind  yoa 
don't  go  out  on  any  account.  I  can't  help  you 
Uiis  evening;  but  if  I  am  wanted  step  into  the 
little  parlour/'  And  Mr.  Hardman  took  day- 
book and  ledger  under  his  arm,  and  walked 
away  to  his  private  room  to  indulge  his  grief, 
and  make  out  his  bills. 

It  certainly  shewed  a  highly-becoming  sense 
of  propriety  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  an 
amiable  wife,  that  he  would  not  on  that  evening 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  money>getting 
afiairs  of  the  world  in  public,  but  transacted 
his  business  in  a  private  room.  Whoever  re- 
quired to  see  him  that  night  was  taken  to  his 
retirement,  where  he  sat  surrounded  by  grief 
and  documents,  and  received  the  condolence 
and  orders  of  his  visitors. 

Mr.  Jenkins  came  in. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Hardman  ?*' 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss.'* 

"  Ah !  she's  gone.'' 

"  I  hope  you  will  bear  it  with  resignation." 

"I  hope  I  shall.  What  can  I  do  for  you 
this  evening  ?" 
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**I  want  a  few  dozen  of  coffin-plates  and 
children's  corals^  if  we  can  agree.'' 

'^  They're  the  same  price  as  last  invoice." 

^'  But  I  hope  you'll  not  be  cast  down ;  for 
you  know  we  must  all  go  when  it  pleases 
God." 

''A  sad  loss  indeed ;  but  I  hope  what  pleases 
God  won't  displease  me.  Is  there  any  thing 
else  I  can  do  for  you  this  eyening  ?" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

O  Lord.  I  ecmld  kave  sta^  bere  aD  tlw  aifkl 
To  hear  good  ooonsrl :  O  what  kamiiif  it. 

SBAKSPBJIRB'S   BOMEO    AXD  JVLIBT,  ACT   5. 

An  hour  or  two  after,  Chrystom  was  sitting 
in  the  kitchen  when  Mr.  Hardman's  bell  rang. 
He  answered  it,  and  his  master  told  him  to 
send  in  Kitty.  Chrystom  went  back  to  the 
kitchen  and  told  her. 

"  Master  wants  you,  Kitty.** 

"WTiatfor?*' 

''  Don't  know/' 

Kitty  took  the  candle,  and  was  going  up 
stairs,  when  Chrystom  cried, 

«  Kitty." 

«WeU?'' 

"  Master's  in  the  Uttle  parlour." 

''  Well,  I'm  going,  stupid.'' 

H  3 
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After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  another 
peal  of  bell-ringing,  Kitty  came  down. 

"Lord,  Kitty,"  said  Chrystom,  "are  you 
going  out?  Master's  bell  has  been  ringing 
again/' 

"  Going  out  V  quoth  Kitty,  "  Why  V' 

"  Cause  you're  dressed  up  so  smart." 

"  I  ben't  dressed  up  so  smart  neither.  I  only 
just  took  oflF  my  cap." 

But  there  was  indeed  some  reason  in  Chrys- 
tom*s  remarks;  for  Kitty  had  put  on  a  fresh 
gown  as  well  as  cap ;  spread  her  hair  out  into 
the  daily  show  of  curls,  which  she  had  begun 
to  put  in  paper;  and  in  short,  had  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  quarter  of  an  hour :  for 
having  performed  those  thousand  little  embel- 
lishments which  a  woman  is  so  ready  to  do 
at  her  toilet,  Kitty  looked  altogether  a  very 
bewitching  and  dangerous  handmaid  for  a  ba- 
chelor or  widower. 

Casting  a  sidelong  smile  into  the  sixpenny 
looking-glass,  which  hung  in  the  kitchen  for 
convenience  of  the  Master  and  Chrystom  at 
their  morning  ablutions,  Kitty  went  to  the 
little  parlour.  After  a  low  rat-tat  with  her 
knuckles,  and  a  gentle  "  come  in"  from  the 
gentleman  within,  Kitty  opened  the  door,  and 
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went  in  about  two  inches  beyond  the  doornail], 
keeping  the  handle  of  the  door  still  in  her 
hand. 

<<  Come  in^  and  shut  the  door^  Kitty.'' 

Kitty  gently  closed  the  door^  and  drew  back 
with  it. 

"^Take  a  seat,  Kitty.'' 

Kitty  leaned  forward,  and  drew  a  chair  dose 
to  the  door,  and  seated  herself. 

^'  Bring  your  chair  up  to  the  table,  Kitty." 

^*  Thank  you,  Sir,'^  she  replied,  *^  there  is  no 
draft.'' 

''Come  hither,  Kitty,"  said  Mr.  Hardman 
gravely,  and  pointing  to  a  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  table  at  which  he  was  sitting. 

Elitty  thus  pressed,  walked  very  demurely 
across  the  room,  and  seated  herself  by  the  fire, 
when  her  master  said— 

"After  our  severe  loss — ^nay,  don't  cry,'' — 
seeing  Kitty  preparing  the  corner  of  her  white 
apron  to  be  ready  to  poke  it  in  her  eye,  "  don't 
cryy:Kitty,  for  it  won't  do  any  good.  Grieving 
is  the  most  unprofitable  article  in  the  world ; 
for  it  is  my  opinion,  founded  on  long  experi- 
ence, that  no  one  was  ever  brought  to  life  by 
crying.     But  as  I  was  going  to  say,  there  is 
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nothing  we  miss  so  much  as  what  we  have 
been  a  long  time  used  to  *,  for  as  you  may  have 
heard  me  remark,  habit  is  second  nature.  Now 
the  loss  of  my  wife  is  a  very  distressing  thing  to 
me :  for  my  time  is  so  much  occupied  in  the 
shop  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  see 
properly  into  the  kitchen^  because  I  can't  be  in 
two  places  at  once.  Cooking  and  brewing  are 
articles  I  know  nothing  about,  bebg  things  1 
never  meddle  with  j  and  let  me  inform  you, 
that  people  do  no  good  by  meddUng  with 
things  they  are  not  used  to.  I  should  be  in 
an  awkward  situation  unless  I  took  another 
wife,  wliich  I  don't  mean  to  do;  for  God 
knows  I  had  enough  of- — I  mean  I  have  so 
much  respect  for  my  late  vnfe  that  I  will  never 
venture  on  another.  Well,  Kitty^  I  have  a 
good  opinion  of  you" — 

"  Lord,  Sir,  how  can  you  say  such  things  !" 
exclaimed  Kitty,  pushing  back  the  chair  nearly 
half  an  inch* 

"A  very  good  opinion  of  you/'  continued 
Mr.  Hardman;  "for  though  you  are  a  good- 
looking  girl/'  Kitty  raised  her  head  just  enough 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  blushing  face  in  the 
looking-glass  over  the  fire-place,  while  Mr.  H. 
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went  on^  "  though  you  are  a  good-looking  girl, 
yet  I  know  very  well  that  you  are  not  one  of 
the  young** — 

^^  I  am  sure/'  whimpered  Kitty^  ''that  I  am 
not  old.  I  was  only  twenty-fiye  the  Michael- 
mas before  last/' 

^  What  I  was  going  to  say,  Kitty,  was,  that 
you  are  not  one  of  those  flighty  gadding  crea- 
tures that  get  a  lot  of  sweethearts  and  idle  fel- 
lows after  them/' 

Here  Elitty  tossed  her  head,  and  sat  very 
upright  in  her  chair,  as  though  she  did  not 
assent  to  her  master's  praise :  yet  from  some 
inexplicable  motives  she  did  not  say  that  she 
had  a  sweetheart;  and  this  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  besides  a  woman's  natural  love  of 
contradiction,  it  must  have  been  a  very  grievous 
chai^  against  her,  that  she  had  no  sweetheart, 
when  every  body  knows  that  this  is  the  very 
indispensible  thing  to  all  women.  *'  Bad  specu- 
lations are  sweethearts,  Kitty,  no  profit  from 
them.  I  commend  you  very  much  for  having 
nothing  to  do  with  them  :  and  now  what  I  was 
going  to  say  is  this,  as  Mrs.  Hardman  is  gone, 
I  shall  put  you  in  her  place.*' 

"  Lord,  Sir,**  exclaimed  Kitty  arranging  a 
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curl  that  was  not  out  of  its  place^  ''what  will 
the  folks  say  ?" 

"  What  folks,  Kitty  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Hardman 
innocently,  and  added,  "  It  is  no  more  than 
you  deserve ;  and  as  my  housekeeper,  I  shall 
expect  yon  to  see  into  things^  and  keep  every 
thing  right  about  house," 

"  Yes,  Sir,**  said  Kitty,  coldly. 

^*  I  shall  get  another  servant  to-morrow,  and 

make  her  obey  you  as  if  you  were  ray that 

is,  as  if  Mrs*  II,  were  living-  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say  at  present  j  and  now  go  and  tell  Chrys- 
torn  to  come  to  me.     Good  night," 

So  saying,  Mr,  Hardaian  rose,  as  did  Kitty  i 
but  as  Mr«  Hardman  approached  to  shake 
hands  with  Iier,  as  a  kind  of  testimonial  of 
their  being  on  a  more  equal  footing  than  for- 
merly, Kitty  drew  back  with  great  precipita- 
tion, exclaiming,  ^^  Oh,  Sir,  consider  my  cha- 
racter— suppose  any  body  should  see," 

Mr.  H.  looked  rather  surprised.  "  Your 
character,  Kitty !  why,  what  do  you  mean  ?*^ 

"  Oh,  I  thought— I  thought—^* 

"What  did  you  thhik?" 

**  I  thought  you  was  going  to — to  he — Oh ! 
I  can't  tell  you,  Sir." 
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^  I  understand  you,  Kitty/'  said  Mr.  Hard- 
man,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  '^  you  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  rude  to  you,  I  commend  your 
modesty  very  much ;  I  was  only  going  to  shake 
hands  with  you.  I  wouldn't  take  a  greater 
liberty  with  you  for  the  world*   Good  night." 

*^  Modest  girl  !*'  he  ejaculated,  as  she  left 
the  room ;  and  she  also  had  her  ejaculation,  for 
she  muttered  something,  of  which  the  only 
audible  words  were  ^^  old,''  and  "  stupid ;"  but 
whom  they  were  applicable  to  could  not  be 
ascertained ;  for,  of  course  she  could  not  apply 
them  to  so  excellent  and  considerate  a  man  as 
her  master. 

It  was  strange  that  Kitty  seemed  not  pleased 
with  this  interview,  although  it  had  exalted  her 
from  housemaid  to  housekeeper.  But  whether, 
like  other  people  of  humble  minds,  the  sudden 
falling  on  her  of  what  might  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed an  object  of  ambition,  or  whether  she  con- 
sidered the  exaltation  to  the  higher  station 
merely  an  increase  of  responsibihty  and  trouble, 
or  whatever  were  the  cause,  certainly  her  good 
humour  was  gone ;  for,  when  on  opening  the  par- 
lour door  to  return  to  the  kitchen,  she  banged 
Mr.  Chrystom  to  the  other  side  of  the  passage, 
and  he  ran  off  as  fast  as  possible,  she  followed 
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liim  with  equal  speed,  and  first  shutting  the 
door,  demandedjin  no  gentle  tone,  **  What  were 
you  listening  there  after,  you  young  rascal  ?^' 

**  listening  ?"  replied  Chrystom,  drawing 
back,  "  I  wasn't  listening/' 

"  You  young  liar,  what  business  had  you  at 
the  parlour  door,  then  ?*' 

'*  Why — I — ►heard,  Kitty/*  he  stammered, 
dreadfully,  ^*  I  thought  somebody  was  at  the 
shop  door,  so  I  went  in,  and  was  coming  back 
when  you  came  out ;  I  am  sure  you  have  broken 
my  arm — oh,  dear ! — oh,  dear  !'* 

^*  You  lying  young  dogj  I'll  break  your  head, 
if  I  catch  you  again,  mind  that/' 

"  Fd  a  right  to  listen,  if  I  chose,*'  replied 
Chrj^stom,  very  reasonably,  and  his  arm  seemed 
suddenly  cured ;  "  for  master  told  me  I  should 
keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  said  I  should 
be  a  better  servant  by  knomng  every  thing 
that  goes  on/' 

"  Don't  let  me  catch  you  again,  that's  all,  or 
I'll  pack  you  off  out  of  the  house  that  minute. 
So  saying,  the  new  housekeeper  walked  very 
majestically  up  to  her  bed-room,  and  Chrystom 
went  into  the  little  parlour,  to  post  the  books 
with  his  master. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

No  fort  can  be  to  ■trong, 
Ne  fleshly  brett  can  armed  be  lo  lowod, 
Bat  will  at  last  be  wonne  with  battrie  long, 
Or  unawares  at  disadrantage  found  i 
Nothing  is  sure  that  grows  on  earthly  grownd. 
And  who  most  trustes  in  arme  of  fleshly  might, 
And  boastes  in  beaatie*8  chaine  not  to  be  bownd. 
Doth  soonest  fall  in  disarentrous  fight 

SPENSBR'S   FABRY   QUBENE,   1.  CsutO  9.  11. 

Habmlbsblt  seemed  to  fall  the  darts  of 
Cupid  from  the  heart  of  the  churchwarden ; 
but  alas,  for  masculine  eloquence  and  dignified 
authority,  powerful  though  they  be,  what  are 
they,  opposed  to  the  determined  tenderness 
and  cunning  enchantment  shining  out  of  the 
bright  eyes  of  a  pretty  girl  ?  Inexpressible  was 
Mr.  Hardman's  sensation  of  relief  and  comfort 
when  the  funeral  was  over.  Oh !  that  time  of 
sickness  and  death,  of  nurses  and  sextons,  of 
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doctors  and  undertakers — how  had  it  confused 
the  economy  of  the  table,  and  deteriorated  the 
excellence  of  the  cooking!  But  now  it  was 
all  over — the  golden  age  was  come  again.  Now 
had  Kitty  fiiU  time  to  put  in  practice  her  late 
mistress's  theory  of  cooking,  and  well  too  she 
did  it. 

Those  two  most  shining  female  virtues,  mo- 
desty and  industry,  were  also  her*a  in  excess. 
It  was  really  delightful  to  see  how  she  would 
dispatch  all  the  offices  preparatory  to  dinner, 
and  yet  contrive  to  have  a  half  hour  to  herself 
before  she  sat  down ;  and  then  what  excellent 
use  she  made  of  that  half  hour !  As  house- 
keeper, she  of  course  dined  with  her  master ; 
and  really,  all  the  perils  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim, 
from  the  Slough  up  to  Giant  Pope,were  nothing, 
compared  to  those  of  poor  Mr.Hardman^at  every 
meal ;  for  just  opposite  to  him,  looking  right  at 
him,  observing  his  every  movement,  and  lying 
in  wait  for  an  assault,  sat  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  bewitching  imps  ever  created  for 
the  special  perdition  of  old  bachelors  and 
widowers.  That  UU-a4^ie  dinner  was  indeed 
perilous*  Talk  of  the  splendour  of  the  ball- 
room, of  the  silks,  and  the  plumes  and  the 
Jewelled  richness   of  the  undress  full  dress ! 
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What  are  they  in  fascination  compared  with 
the  scrupulously  white  dose  cap,  that  gives^ 
archness  to  a  countenance  in  itself  sufficiently 
pretty  to  drive  you  mad^  and  the  tight  simple 
dress  that  hides  every  beauty,  save  the  rich 
gracefulness  of  the  outline,  which  imagination 
in  such  a  Me-h-Me  is  but  too  ready  to  fill 
up. 

Kitty  knew  her  charms,  for  she  was  a  woman; 
and  she  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
for  she  was  unmarried.  Those  black  ringlets, 
which  the  purest  muslin  had  concealed  through 
the  busy  morning,  were  now  let  down  to  float 
at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  every  separate  hair 
seemed  a  cord,  behind  which  a  lurking  Cupid 
was  pointing  one  of  his  keenest  arrows.  And 
then  those  lips— they  were  the  very  bow  of 
Cupid  itself,  improved  in  miniature.  It  was 
one  of  those  mouths  which,  as  you  look  at  it, 
you  cannot  tell  whether  it  contains  a  sweet 
smile  or  frown — one  of  the  intelligent  and  elo- 
quent mouths,  of  the  expression  of  which  you 
are  never  sure — a  mouth,  of  which  you  can  tell 
nothing,  but  that  whether  frowning  or  smiling 
it  must  be  beautiful. 

To  have  such  a  creature  opposite  to  you  day 
after  day  is  dangerous  enough  \  but  when  you 
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observe  that  all  your  commands  are  listened  to 
with  respect,  and  fulfilled  with  smiling  obe- 
dience i  when  you  know  that  the  greatest  object 
in  the  Efe  of  such  a  creature  is  to  foresee  and 
accomplish  your  wishes;  to  gratify  your  indina^ 
tions —  in  shortj  to  make  you  comfortable ; 
when  you  feel  that  you  are  regarded  as  a  demi- 
god by  a  being  you  consider  almost  an  angel^ 
you  must  fly  or  submit.  Alas,  for  the  widower! 
Could  he  help  observing  these  things  ?  No,  he 
did  observe  them^  and  perhaps  thought  of  the 
many  years  in  which  he  had  not  been  used  to 
gay  **  good  night/*  to  the  lady  that  presided  at 
his  table.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  the  many 
temptations  a  single  man  is  liable  to  in  the 
world;  and  perhaps  he  thought  —  but  God 
knows  what  thoughts  come  into  the  mind  of  a 
middle-aged  widower,  while  he  is  looking  into 
the  pretty  face  of  a  young  maiden  who  happens 
to  be  his  servant.  The  result  of  Mr.  Hard- 
man's  speculations  was  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Un  fat  ett  celni  que  Ici  sots  croient  on  homme  de  m^rite. 

LA  BRUYiRB, 

About  the  time  of  Mrs.  Hardman's  deaths 
Mr.  H.  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  parish  to 
add  to  the  uniformity  of  the  town^  by  fixing  a 
pump  at  one  extremity  of  it,  as  there  was 
ahready  one  at  the  other.  Many  eloquent 
speeches  were  delivered  on  the  occasion ;  Mr. 
Hardman^s  generally  tendmg  to  show  the 
humanity  of  such  a  thing  towards  the  beggars 
and  such  persons  coming  into  the  town  on  that 
side,  as  well  as  its  convenience  for  watering  the 
streets  at  the  end  of  the  town  during  the  dust 
of  summer.  Some  of  his  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary opponents  indeed  made  some  caustic 
allusion  to  a  certain  meadow,  in  which  Mr. 
Hardman  kept  certain  cattle,  which  meadow 
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was  very  close  to  the  proposed  site  of  the 
pump.  But  the  latter  persons  were  voted  to  be 
disaffected  and  dangerous  persons,  and  there- 
fore all  they  said  was  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  pump  was  carried;  and  a  number  of 
tradesmen  at  that  end  of  the  town  held  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  it  was  agreed  unanimously  that  a 
supper  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Hardman,  at 
the  George,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  pump  should  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

The  pump  was  fixed,  and  opened  with  the 
forms  usually  observed  on  the  completion  •  of 
public  structures.  The  shoulder  of  mutton  and 
leg  of  pork  were  bought  by  the  eight  trades- 
men who  gave  the  supper — the  landlord  of  the 
George  agreeing  to  cook  them  gratis,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  liquor  likely  to  be  drunk  after. 
In  the  evening  the  party  duly  met.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  before-mentioned  eight,  besides 
the  guest,  in  whose  honour  they  were  about  to 
eat,  and  a  reporter  from  "  The  Telegraph,^^  who 
was  specially  sent  to  inform  the  world  of  the 
proceedings. 

We  will  imagine  Mr.  Wicks,  the  tallow- 
chandler,  called  to  the  chair,  the  mutton  and 
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potatoes  very  fully  discussed,  the  cloth  taken 
away,  and  relate  the  interesting  proceedings  as 
reported  in  '*  The  Telegraph/'  and  which  were, 
indeed,  a  very  fayourable  specimen  of  modem 
oratory.  The  respected  chairman  arose,  and  hay- 
ing ordered  all  the  room  to  fill  their  glasses,  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  in  the  following  manner : — 
**  Gentlemen,  I  rise — I  rise.  Gentlemen,  with 
feelings  not  only  qf  the  utmost  delight,  but  also 
of  perfect  satis&ction.  When  I  look  round  the 
world,  and  upon  things  in  general,  Gentlemen, 
I  am  sure  you  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  that  our  worthy  guest  as  sits  on 
my  right  is,  Gentlemen — that  is,  no  man  that 
I  know  in  this  assembly  but  what  would  drink 
his  health.  I  know  my  friend's  modesty,  or  I 
could  say  more.  I  will  be  silent  on  his  great 
merits.  Gentlemen;  but  this  I  will  say — that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  room,  nor  in  all  the 
town,  that's  more  ready  to  come  forward  on  all 
occasions.  Respecting  our  new  pump,  Gentle- 
men, I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  party  of— 
Gentlemen,  I  will  not  call  them  evil-disposed 
persons — I  will  not  call  them  snakes  in  the 
grass — I  will  not  call  them  traitors ;  but  I  will 
say,  fearless  of  contradiction,  that  opposing  as 
they  did  the  proposition  for  a  new  pump,  if 
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their  opposition  had  been  successful  we  should 
not  have  had  it.  No,  Gentlemen,  we  should 
not  haye  had  it  j  and  I  say,  therefore,  that  the 
meeting  met  here  has  the  right  to  give  our 
approbation;  and  I  beg  to  propose  the  health 
of  our  worthy  guest,,  Mr,  Hardman/* 

The  proposition  was  followed  by  loud 
cheerSi  which  continued  several  minutes,  amid 
w^hich  might  be  heard,  **  damned  clever  fellow 
is  Wicks,  good  speech,  eh  !*'  **  Wicks  knows 
what  he  is  about,^^  and  Mr*  Hardman  arose. 
End  after  describing  an  oratorical  figure 
with  his  hand,  said,  "  Mr,  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemenj  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  rise  on 
my  legs,  but  I  feel  entirely  unable  to  do  justice 
to  my  (the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  in- 
audible amid  the  cheers),  I  have  held  many 
important  offices,  and  been  in  many  interesting 
situations,  but  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  did  I  rise  to  address  a  meeting  with  such 
(hear,hear,)  yes.  Gentlemen,  when  I  look  around 
me,  and  see  this  respectable,  this  highly  respect- 
able assembly  (veheraent  cheering)  met  to  give 
a  supper  to  an  individual  like  myself,  a  trades- 
man like  one  of  you,  a  humble  (no,  no,  no)  well. 
Gentlemen,  I  say  that  there  is  no  man  as  is  a 
man,  but  what  would  feel^ — that  is.  Gentlemen — 
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ihatmy  feeble  attempts  to  express  the  feelings  of 
myheartwill  I  hope  bemet  with  your — (the  exact 
word  was  lost  in  this  applause)  Gentlemen,  with 
respect  to  this  question  about  the  pump,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  on  our 
discussions,  that  we  should  have  our  town 
disgraced  by  the  undermining  work  of  a  set  of 
(cheers.)  As  the  worthy  chairman  said,  I  will 
not  call  them  evil-disposed  persons,  I  will  not 
call  them  snakes  in  the  grass,  I  will  not  call 
them  traitors :  but  I  do  say  if  they  were  evil- 
disposed,  why  did  they  not  come  forward  and 
unite  with  us  for  the  welfare  of  the  town  ?  If 
they  were  snakes  in  the  grass,  why  did  they 
not  stand  up  like  men,  and  tell  us  what  they 
thought,  and  let  us  answer  them?  If  they 
were  traitors,  why  did  they  not  come  forward, 
like  true  patriots,  and  show  their  honesty  and 
loyalty  ?  But  I  leave  these — these— I  will  not 
use  harsh  words  of  any  body,  especially  the 
absent,  because  they  are  not  present  to  defend 
themselves ;  I  will  only  say,  I  leave  these  con- 
temptible and  malevolent  miscreants  to  what 
they  most  richly  merit — your  most  un  speak — 
(the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  undistin- 
guishable  through  the  cheers.)  I  will  not  take 
VOL.  I.  I 
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up  your  valuable  time  by  entering  into  particu- 
lars— (cries  of  go  on*)  But  I  must  tell  you 
what  brought  into  my  mind  the  idea  of  im- 
proving this  end  of  the  town  by  means  of  a 
pump.  Gentlemen,  most  people  like  to  hide 
their  faults  j  but  in  my  opinion  that  is  wrong : 
for  how  can  any  man  know  what  you  are  if 
they  are  mistaken  in  you  ?  I  do  not  wish  to 
hide  my  faults — take  me  as  I  am ;  and  I  con- 
fess, Gentlemen,  if  1  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  I 
have  too  much  humanity !  Yes,  sometimes 
when  1  liave  been  on  business  at  your  end  of 
the  town,  I  have  met  poor  wretched  beggars^ 
both  men,  and  women,  and  children,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  walked  a  great  many  miles 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  drag  one  leg  after  another,  and  1  have 
til  ought  they  would  actually  drop  in  the  road, 
and  become  chargeable  to  the  parish.  And  it 
struck  me  what  a  refreshing  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  a  nice  pump  to  go  to,  at  their  entrance 
into  town,  which  would  very  likely  give  them 
strength  to  go  on,  and  get  beyond  our  parish  1 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Some  people,  I  know, 
object  to  charity,  and  make  out  that  it  tends 
to  increase  beggars ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
love  these  public  institutions ! 
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^  The  Bible,  Gentlemen,  teaches  us  to  be 
land  to  the  poor;  and  I  own  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  thanks  and  blessings  of 
hundreds  of  hungry  and  thirsty  wretches,  when 
they  are  refreshing  themselyes  at  this  pump  1 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

'^  I  am  afiraid  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of 
your  time— (Gro  on,  go  on) — ^but  I  cannot  con- 
dude  without  giving  you  my  decided  opinion 
on  those  persons — men  I  will  not  call  them, 
who  by  a  side-wind  have  made  such  a  handle 
of  the  pump ;  and  I  do  say,  that  people  who 
endeavour  to  knock  down  our  most  ancient 
and  excellent  institutions,  who  advocate  every 
thing  that  is  bad  and  dangerous,  and  oppose  all 
that  is  good,  I  consider  very  fer  from  being 
good  subjects;  and  my  serious  advice  is, 
that  you  should  have  as  little  to  do  with  them 
as  possible;  for,  though  God  forbid  that  I 
should  be  prejudiced  against  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  yet  there  b  no  doubt,  that  these  radi- 
cals and  methodists  are  no  better  than  atheists; 
and  I  shall  be  supported  by  every  man  here,  if 
I  say  they  are  but  little  better  than  papists,  or 
the  pope  himself — (Hear,  hear).- 

**  I  return  you  ray  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me — an  honour  which, 
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till  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  will  be  deeply  fixed 
in  my— (hear,  hear) — and  beg  to  drink  all  your 
good  healths/' 

A  variety  of  speeches  followed ;  but  though 
good,  they  were  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
above  in  eloquence  and  point.  I  refer  my 
readers  to  '*  The  Telegraph  '*  for  them ;  in- 
forming them,  however,  that  the  conviviality 
was  kept  up  by  several  songs,  which  would 
have  been  fit  even  for  the  celebrated  Nightin- 
gale Club  itself;  and  that  the  party  separated 
before  midnight,  highly  gratified  by  the  atten- 
tions of  the  worthy  host,  and  altogether  pleased 
with  the  evening's  entertainment. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

No  cr&fty  iridow  ihall  approacb  ray  bed^ 
Thote  are  too  vri»e  for  bnchelora  to  wed  j 
But  foung  aud  tender  virgins  ruled  with  ease. 
We  fonn  like  wmx,  and  mould  tLcm  m  we  please. 

POPE*  JA^IUAHV  AND  MAY, 


When  Mr,  Hardman  reached  home^  the  only 
person  up  was  Kitty,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
easy  chair,  before  a  good  fire,  in  the  comfort* 
able-looking  parlour*  She  did  not  rise  when 
her  master  came  in,  although  his  movements 
were  by  no  means  unaccompanied  by  noise, 
and  on  looking  at  her  narrowly,  he  saw  she 
was  very  fast  asleep.  It  was  a  dangerous 
moment  for  gravity,  A  very  neat  foot  and 
ankle  peeped  out  from  the  slightly  disarranged 
drapery  on  the  footstool,  and  that  Hesperian 
fruit,  her  lips,  was  unguarded  by  the  fiery 
dragons  that  lurked  in  her  waking  eyes. 
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Tlie  grave  churchwarden  was  but  a  man  — he 
was,  too^  a  single  man — ^he  bent  over  her,  and 
kissed  lierj  when,  like  the  sleeping  beauty 
when  the  handsome  prince  dissolved  the  charm 
that  bound  her  in  a  century's  slumber^  Kitty 
sprang  up,  wide  awake,  and  blushing.  Mr» 
Hardman,  too,  blushed,  and  trembled  at  his 
own  boldness ;  and,  if  Kitty  had  not  been  as 
kind  as  she  was  pretty^  he  would  have  sunk 
into  the  earth  at  the  thought  of  the  stain  he 
had  brought  on  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
But  Kitty  did  not  scream,  or  faint,  or  rage — 
she  only  blushed,  and  looked  prettier  than 
ever  in  her  slight  confusion ;  and  a  man  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  his  name,  if  he  had  not 
repeated  the  act  which  had  produced  so  beau- 
tiful an  eflfect. 

Mr.  Hardman,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom 
when  his  late  wife  was  h\ing,  who,  indeed,  was 
always  tired  out  and  in  bed  before  he  came 
home,  now  sat  down  by  the  fire,  put  on  his  slip- 
pers, and  made  a  glass  for  himself,  and  another 
for  Kitty-  The  fire  was  warm — the  toddy  was 
warm — they  made  Mr.  Hardman  warm  |  and 
as  Venus  looks  never  so  beautiful  to  us  as 
when  Bacchus  has  clapped  a  pair  of  spectacles 
across  our  nose,  Mr.  Hardman  unconsciously 
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drew  up  his  chair  unosually  close  to  Kitty,  and 
waving  his  hand  gracefully,  said— 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Kitty,  a  very  good 
girl.    There  is  no  better  servant  in  the  town." 

^  Ah  !*'  said  Kitty,  "  any  body  would  be  a 
good  servant  to  you.  Sir— you're  such  a  good 
master." 

*'  Well,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  do  know  my 
duty  to  those  under  me.  But  as  I  was  saying, 
you  are  a  good  servant.  That  leg  of  mutton 
was  done  famously  to-day ;  it  shows  a  good 
heart — ^it  does  Kitty,  to  take  care  that  victuals 
is  properly  cooked ;  and  I  won't  forget  it.  I 
will,  therefore,  give  you 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  interrupted  Kitty. 

"  My  opinion,*'  continued  Mr.  Hardman. 
Kitty  was  silent.  "  I  am  getting  old,  Kitty, 
and  can't  expect  to  live  long." 

"  Oh !  Sir,"  Kitty  cried,  putting  the  comer 
of  her  apron  into  her  eye,  "  don't  talk  so.  Sir, 
I  can't  bear  it,  you'll  kill  me." 

"  What !"  asked  Mr.  Hardman,  pathetically, 
"  shoidd  you  be  sorry  to  part  with  your  old 
master,  Kitty !  I  will  remember  you  in  my 
will." 

Kitty's  heart  was  tender,  and  she  burst  into 
loud  lamentations  at  this  kindness — she  seemed 
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inconsolable  at  the  picture  of  separation  that 
her  master  had  conjured  up.  She  looked  so 
sad  J  and  so  pretty,  that— how  could  he  do  less? 
— he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it:  she  did  not 
withdraw  it,  but— unconsciously,  of  course — 
returned  a  faint  pressure^  which  ran  at  once  to 
his  heart,  and  then  shot  out  a  thriE  that  reached 
the  highest  phrenological  development  on  his 
cranium,  and  down  to  the  farthest  podal  ex- 
tremity ;  and  he  said  very  softly : 

*'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Kitty — hand  me  the 
hot  water,  my — hem — my  dear ;  I  will  go  up  to 
Mr.  Elphin stone  to-morrow,  and  get  a  license ; 
you  are  such  a  good  girl,  and  look  so  well  after 
the  cooking — and  we  wiU  be  married  the  day 
after/' 

"  Law,'*  cried  Kitty,  '^  married !  what ! 
marry  me !     Oh  !  what  a  dear  good  master  V^ 

And  she  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings  that 
she  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  her  head  drop- 
ped on  one  side,  falling  by  the  merest  chance 
on  his  shoulder.  His  fate  was  sealed — those 
lips  and  cheeks  were  so  temptingly  nigh,  and 
the  necessity  for  encouraging  her  so  apparent, 
that  Mr*  Hardman  gave  way  to  his  raptures, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  the  fair  Kitty  were 
sitting,  side  by  side,  in  the  closest  approxima- 
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tioii9  amnging  the  particalara  of  the  delightful 
oefemony  that  wms  to  transfonn  them  into  a 
pdr  of  legitimate  turtles.  But  I  leave  them  to 
thdr  imiooent  endearments. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Piiisque  nons  nous  marions  enaemble,  U  fast  se  mettre  da 
bel  air. 

BRUEYS.   LK  GRONDBUR,  Act  2,  Sc.2. 

Six  and  thirty  hours  after  the  declaration 
— alas !  we  say  declaration  of  war,  not  of  peace, 
and  it  is  a  suspicious  word  to  use  with  love, 
for  it  seems  as  if  a  declaration  of  love  had  in  it 
something  ominous  of  war ! — Six  and  thirty 
hours  after  Mr.  Hardman  and  Kitty  first  talked 
of  love,  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  it,  even  to 
matrimony.  What  a  joyous  peal  rang  from 
the  old  church-tower ! — and  what  a  long  peal ! 
No  wedding  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant had  been  so  honoured ;  but  then  no 
churchwarden  had  been  married  within  such  a 
memory.  The  bride^s  pretty  face  looked  blush- 
ing and  modest  behind  her  thick  veil,  but  the 
bridegroom^s  face  was  redder  than  ever,  and 
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beautified  by  a  knowing  smirk,  which 
expressed  to  the  very  life  a  feeling  of  intense 
self-satisfaction. 

It  was  a  delightful  moment  in  the  lives  of 
the  affectionate  couple :  but  it  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  business;  for  Mr.  Hardman, 
when  he  returned  from  church,  went  into  the 
shop  as  usual,  and  Kitty  cooked  her  own  wed- 
ding dinner.  But  Chrystom,  even  on  this  day 
of  love,  earned  Mrs.  Hardman's  eternal  hatred, 
for  in  his  hurry  and  thoughtlessness  he  once 
called  her  "Kitty/' 

A  few  days  rolled  on  much  in  their  accus- 
tomed manner  to  all  parties,  although  Mr. 
Hardman  was  observed  to  have  acquired  a  smile 
much  more  flippant  and  less  authoritative  than 
the  smile  of  olden  times.  But,  gradually,  the 
old  plain-cut  brown  coat  was  supplanted  by  a 
blue  one  of  a  fashionable  make,  and  what  no 
one  ever  saw  on  his  limbs  before,  he  wore  trow- 
sers.  A  month  had  not  passed  over  the  mar- 
riage, when  Mr.  Hardman  was  observed  to  have 
twice  driven  out  his  wife  in  a  gig,  and  three 
times  to  have  absented  himself  from  the  iiifal- 
Uble  meeting  at  the  George.  And  now  he  be- 
gan to  speak  of  the  charms  of  domestic  life, 
and  the  civilities  that  spring  from  a  loving  heart. 
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compared  with  those  purcliased  at  an  inn-par- 
lour— nay,  he  actually  passed  a  lightish  joke 
on  one  of  his  old  bachelor  friends  present,  re- 
specting a  certain  blooming  damsel  that  formed 
part  of  his  establishment — a  thing  never  heard 
from  the  decent  Ups  of  the  churchwarden  in  all 
his  former  days*  A  ftw  weeks  afterwards,  it 
was  remarked,  that  Mrs,  Hardman  accompa- 
nied her  husband  to  church  on  the  Sunday 
morning;  and  a  friend,  from  a  distance,  who 
accidentally  called  on  him,  was  heard  to  remark 
that  the  remains  of  Saturday*s  joint  iiad  been 
served  up  for  Sunday's  dinner.  Then  the  ve- 
nerable dinginess  of  the  old  house,  in  the  High 
Street,  was  beautified  by  all  that  could  be  ac- 
complished with  stucco  and  paint ;  and  the 
same  beautifying  process  was,  at  the  same 
time,  performed  on  Mrs.  H.,  with  all  that  could 
be  done  with  lace  and  satin.  Tlie  cUmax  soon 
came.  Mr.  Hardman  was  smoking  his  pipe 
one  evening  in  his  old  chair  at  the  George,  and 
when  some  very  curious  specimens  of  wit  had 
been  launched  at  him  on  account  of  his  absence 
on  the  preceding  evening,  he  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  said  : 

**  rU  tell  you  what  it  is,  Gentlemen,  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  through  life  ;  and  I  have  come 
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to  the  conclusion^  that  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  isn't  good  for  nothing.  I  defy  any  man, 
that  is  a  man,  to  say  I  don't  like  my  pipe  and 
glass  as  well  as  any  man ;  but  what's  one's 
meat  's  another's  poison.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  single  men,  and  such  to  go  to  public^houses 
of  evenings,  and  smoke,  and  all  that;  but  when 
a  man  is  married,  and  got  a  wife,  he  ought  to 
look  at  home.  And  it  is  my  opinion,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  less  a  married  man  goes  to  public- 
houses  the  better." 

Never  was  a  body  of  radical  patriots  more 
astonished  at  the  first  speech  of  their  favourite 
member,  after  taking  office,  than  were  the  gen- 
tlemen present  at  this  public  avowal  of  deser- 
tion from  a  twenty  years'  custom.  But  Mr. 
Hardman  acted  up  to  the  opinion  he  had  thus 
openly  expressed,  and  was  seldom  seen  after- 
wards in  the  old  chair  at  the  George. 

The  change  that  thus  passed  over  the  spirit 
of  the  churchwarden  may  seem  not  to  have 
much  connexion  with,  or  to  be  of  much  import- 
ance to  our  history ;  but  it  did  in  reality  indi- 
rectly lead  to  some  important  events  in  Chrys- 
tom's  life.  Mrs.  Hardman,  like  most  people 
in  her  circumstances,  was  not  fond  of  seeing 
about  her  persons  who  had  been  intimate  with 
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the  former  Kitty^  and  as  she  had  a  nephew^  or 
cousin,  who  was  about  the  age  to  be  appren- 
ticed, she  managed  to  procure  him  admittance 
behind  Mr.  Hardman's  ooimter,  and  sentence 
of  dismissal  was  passed  on  Chrysostomos 
Holton. 


BOOK    FOURTH. 


She  Sahiser. 


It  is  the  fee  directs  the  sense, 

To  make  out  either  side's  pretence. 

Wlien  you  peruse  the  clearest  case 

You  see  it  with  a  double  fkce. 

For  scepticism's  your  profession 

You  hold  there's  doubt  in  all  expression. 

OAY'S   TAMhMt,   BOOl  2,    1. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Some  desperate  deed  heM  undertook— 
To  take  a  wife  or  write  a  book. 

ANON. 

The  man  would  be  said  to  have  a  great 
genius  for  trifles  who  should  discover  an  ana- 
logy between  making  a  book  and  making  love ; 
but  if  these  two  dissimilar  operations  were  nar- 
rowly examined^  they  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain many  more  points  of  resemblance  than  a 
casual  observer  would  suppose.  In  the  first 
place^  there  b  a  fatality  about  them  both  from 
which  the  unfortunate  individual  cannot  escape; 
for  by  his  own  confession  a  man  becomes  an 
author  or  a  lover  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  cannot  help  it.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed too  that  the  maker  of  a  book  should 
possess  intellectual  ability,  and  the  maker  of 
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love,  merit  in  person  or  manners ;  yet  the  silli- 
est person  writes  a  book,  and  the  most  uncouth 
and  disagreeable  makes  love.  Thepe  is  also 
the  same  curious  modesty  about  the  person 
that  requires  the  public  to  be  his  reader,  and 
the  person  that  asks  a  woman  to  be  his  wife ; 
for  hint  to  a  man  your  suspicions  that  he  is 
making  a  book  or  love,  and  you  will  see  with 
what  blushing  and  acknowledging  eagerness  he 
will  deny  the  soft  impeachment, — but  this 
modesty  is  not  long  troublesome:  for  let  a 
man  only  have  had  the  fortune  to  publish  or 
marry  two  or  three  times,  and  you  will  see 
him  in  future  rush  to  the  press  or  altar  with 
the  courageous  indifference  of  the  most  positive 
hardihood.  So  when  a  man  offers  his  book  to 
the  world,  it  is  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
his  own  inability  to  deserve  the  plaudits  of  his 
enlightened  readers,  and  when  a  man  offers  his 
heart  to  a  woman,  he  does  it  with  the  most  in- 
tense profession  of  its  unworthiness  of  the 
honour  of  her  acceptance.  But  when  the  book 
is  gone  forth,  or  the  wife  is  obtained,  this  con- 
venient modesty  vanishes — the  author  becomes 
a  great  man  for  ever — in  his  own  opinion  5  and 
the  husband — but  I  leave  any  wife  to  say  how 
long  the  husband^s  sense  of  unworthiness  con- 
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tinues  to  be  expressed.  Besides,  the  ties  of 
sathorship  between  a  man  and  the  public,  and 
of  marriage  between  a  man  and  a  woman  are 
alike  indissoluble  and  eternal-authorship  and 
husbandhood  becoming  as  essentially  part  of 
the  nature  of  the  man,  as  chattering  is  part  of 
the  monkey,  or  spitefulness  of  the  cat.  The 
only  chances  are  that  the  marriage  or  author- 
ship may  be  very  happy  or  very  miserable. 
When  the  first  very  rare  case  happens,  of  course 
every  thing  is  well,  but  in  the  other,  the  only 
hope  is  that  death  may  take  away  the  wife,  or 
that  the  book  may  be  utterly  damned  into  ob- 
liyion,  for  in  marriage  and  authorship  there 
can  be  no  mediocrity — a  book  or  a  wife  that 
is  moderately  good,  must  be  moderately  bad ; 
and  very  generally,  a  thing  that  is  moderately 
good,  is  infinitely  more  disgusting  than  a  thing 
entirely  divested  of  good. 

Now,  as  I  do  not  see  much  cause  for  shame 
in  either  making  books  or  love,  if  I  were  to 
oflFer  my  heart  to  a  lady,  I  believe  I  should 
state  my  true  reasons  to  her ;  and  now,  when 
I  am  only  writing  a  book,  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  make  an  hundred  excuses,  as  though 
I  were  charged  with  obtaining  money  on  false 
pretences.     I  assure  the  reader,  therefore,  that 
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I  do  not  engage  in  this  book  as  a  mere  employ- 
ment for  odd  idle  hours,  as  a  relaxation  from 
intense  daily  labour,  or  to  pass  away  the  te- 
dious hours  of  lingering  sickness.  I  will  not 
appeal  to  my  reader's  forbearance  by  a  des- 
cription of  the  rawness  of  my  youth,  or  to  his 
manly  feelings  on  the  ground  of  my  extreme 
age ;  I  do  not  claim  my  reader's  indulgence  by 
telling  him  that  I  have  composed  three  volumes 
in  less  time  than  the  most  active  coppng  clerk 
could  transcribe  them  in,  or  attain  his  respect 
by  saying  they  are  the  odds  and  ends  of  a  long 
life  8  lucubrations;  for  all  these  reasons  go  to 
prove  rather  that  the  work  ought  not  to  have 
been  i^iitten,  than  that  it  ought  not  to  be  cri- 
ticised* I  will  say  nothing  about  this  being 
a  first  attempt,  and  that  nothing  but  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  particular  friends  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  it  |  but  if  1  must  give 
a  reason  for  writing,  I  confess  that  I  write 
because  1  like  it,  that  I  will  write  as  well  as 
I  can,  and  that  I  hope  my  readers  wiU  Uke  my 
book* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

That  darksome  care  they  enter,  where  they  find 

That  cnned  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 

Mosing  full  sadly  in  his  suUin  mind  ; 

His  griesly  lockes,  long  growen  and  unbound 

Disordred  hong  about  his  shoulders  round. 

And  hid  his  face  ;  through  which  his  hollow  cyne 

Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound ; 

His  rawbone  cheekes,  through  penurie  and  pine, 

Were  shronke  into  his  iawes,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

SPENSER.    FAIRY   QUBENE,  1,  9,35. 

Although  there  is  no  person  living  who  has 
not  direct  or  indirect  cause  for  lamenting  the 
existence  of  lawyers,  yet  as  some  persons  may 
not  have  come  in  direct  contact  with  them^ 
I  shall  jot  down  a  few  observations  for  their 
information. 

A  lawyer,  then,  is  a  member  of  the  oldest  pro- 
fession extant ;  for  as  he  lives  upon  the  rotten- 
ness of  human  nature,  the  first  human  crime 
made  room  for  a  lawyer.     He  was  one  of  the 
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most  universal  miseries  created  by  the  fall. 
He  would  have  been  employed  by  Adam  and 
Eve  to  draw  up  a  deed  of  separation,  if  a 
third  person  had  existed  on  the  earth. 

As  laws  are  made  necessary  by  human  vices, 
and  bad  laws  are  convenient  to  the  powerful, 
the  lawyer  is  loved  by  the  powerful  wicked  j  for 
he  is  the  instrument  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  carry  safely  into  operation  the  tyranny  of 
bad  laws*  The  lawyer  is,  tlierefore,  Uke  a 
watch— every  man  thinks  his  own  the  only 
one  that  goes  well;  and  this  not  from  any 
benefit  received  from  him,  but  because  a  man's 
own  vices  are  dearer  to  him  than  those  of 
other  people,  and  consequently  the  instniment 
by  which  he  gratifies  them  is  dearer. 

The  lawyer  is  a  mere  instrument, and  therefore 
pretends  to  no  principles  pohtical,raoral,  literary 
or  donif  stic.  He  is  a  follower  of  Malthus  as  to 
preventing  the  lower  orders  from  marrying: 
because  they  require  no  settlements.  He  takes 
no  pleasure  in  births,  but  rejoices  at  deaths, 
especially  of  persons  intestate.  He  is  not 
pleased  when  his  most  intimate  acquaintance 
unexpectedly  receives  a  large  fortune,  unless 
it  be  in  farms  badly  tenanted,  or  what  is  better, 
mortgaged  j  but  his  bankruptcy  under  any  cir* 
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noes  delights  him,  because  his  effects 
must  be  administered.  Pie  knows  no  friend, 
and  his  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  one  is, 
a  hired  person  to  speak  to  character ;  but  he 
is  impartial;  for  he  is  willing  to  be  employed 
for  or  against  any  man  or  thing  in  the  world, 
saying  that  his  talents  are  public  property,  by 
which  he  means  that  they  are  for  public  sale. 
And  all  this  prospers  with  him;  for  he  is 
always  well  to  do  in  the  world,  though  his  prin* 
cipal  property  is  down  in  his  books.  Indeed, 
as  he  never  allows  a  person  to  become  indebted 
to  him  without  giving  security,  he  is  not 
anxious  to  have  his  debts  paid.  If,  however, 
the  money  be  offered  with  a  witness,  he  takes  it, 
because  it  is  a  legal  tender;  but  when  he 
crosses  off  the  debt  in  his  book,  he  does  it 
with  a  sigh,  for  he  reflects  that  he  has  put  a 
certain  termination  to  a  possible  law- suit. 

The  lawyer  despises  Homer  and  the  poets ; 
for  he  says,  they  are  full  of  assertions  without 
a  particle  of  evidence.  All  works  of  imagina* 
tion  are  to  him  so  much  waste  paper ;  for  they 
contain  nothing  but  exparte  statements.  An 
anonymous  work  he  considers  the  most  mon- 
strous folly  ever  perpetrated  by  man;  for 
he  asks,  what  is  the  use  of  an  opinion,  if  the 
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authority  be  not  attached  to  it.  He  considers 
the  *^  Statutes  at  large*'  to  be  the  finest  human 
composition  ^  and  he  has  very  great  genius 
in  writing  and  comprehending  a  kind  of  short- 
hand which  consists  in  conceaKng  a  very  mi- 
nute quantity  of  sense  in  a  gigantic  parchment 
full  of  sesquipedalian  verbiage  unintelhgible  to 
all  the  world  besides  lawyers.  He  has  great 
respect  for  the  laws,  because  he  gets  his  living 
by  them  j  but  he  studies  them  only  to  find  a 
flaw  in  them,  or  to  discover  a  safe  method  of 
evading  them.  He  considers  that  an  undoubted 
murderer,  who  escapes  punishment  on  a  point 
of  law,  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  purity; 
and  he  holds  that  magna  charta  ought  to  be 
considered  utterly  void,  having  been  signed  by 
King  John  in  bodily  fear. 

The  lawyer  has  no  very  distinct  idea  of 
justice.  He  has  hunted  the  word  out  in  several 
dictionaries  j  and  believes  it  to  be  nothing  but 
a  mischievous  invention  to  rob  lawyers  of  their 
bread.  The  only  idea  he  has  of  mercy,  is  that 
of  **  giving  time,'*  which  he  is  always  ready  to 
do  for  a  proper  consideration.  His  liberality, 
like  his  conscience,  is  part  of  his  stock  in  trade, 
and  consequently  is  at  the  service  of  every  one 
that  will  buy  it.     He  speaks  morally  against 
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lying  and  drunkenness,  but  he  rejoices  at  per-* 
jury  and  seduetiun,  because  the  latter  may  be 
prosecuted  at  law. 

A  lawyer  thinks  very  meanly  of  Moses  as  a 
law-giver,  because  in  his  courts  a  man  pleads 
his  own  cause,  and  how  should  any  man  out 
of  the  profession  be  able  to  confuse  witnesses, 
purchase  safe  evidence,  and  draw  up  a  brief. 
He  thinks  Coke's  institutes  superior  to  SU 
Paul's,  the  latter  being  no  authority  in  any 
of  the  courts.  He  does  not  agree  with  the 
general  opinion  of  Pontius  Pilate,  for  he  says 
we  do  not  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but 
he  must  allow  that  Pilate  was  wrong  in  deciding 
without  citing  the  "  statute  in  that  case  made 
and  provided  f*  and  wonders  why  the  priso- 
ners attorney  did  not  move  for  an  habeas 
corpus  to  avoid  the  popular  prejudice.  He 
disbelieves  in  the  scheme  of  christian  redemp- 
tion on  professional  grounds,  for  he  says  that 
to  allow  that  there  is  a  good  case  against  a 
man,  and  yet  that  he  is  to  be  acquitted  without 
offering  a  single  personal  plea,  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  every  court.  He  does  not 
think  much  of  the  day  of  judgment;  for  he 
says,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion^  it  must  be  a  criminal  court,  and  not  a 
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court  of  equity,  and,  therefore,  erery  man 
ought  to  be  tried  by  a  jury ;    and  I   question 

whether  he  would  not  object,  as  a  la^vye^,  to 
go  to  heaven,  because  there  was  no  precedent 
applicable  to  the  case. 

Such  is  a  correct  representation  of  the 
eidolon,  the  abstract  idea,  or  the  intellectual 
personification  of  a  lawyer ;  but  no  man  is  so 
merely  a  lawyer  and  nothing  else,  as  to  be 
fuUy  and  perfectly  described  by  it*  Various 
passions,  in  different  quantities,  unite  with 
the  ^and  characteristics  to  form  and  distin- 
guish the  individual.  Thus  was  it  with  Mr. 
H,  H,  Prior,  of  Holton.  He  was  all  that  is 
above  described  ;  but  he  was  more.  He  was 
considered  to  be  miserly ;  but  that  is  generally 
said  of  careful  people.  He  was  called  shabby ; 
but  that  terra  is  always  applied  to  people  that 
will  not  be  cheated.  Nobody  spoke  well  of 
him,  but  nobody  related  anything  notoriously 
bad  about  him.  Nobody  spoke  of  bim  with 
enthusiasm,  hut^  every  body  spoke  mith  cau- 
tion, for  he  was  rich.  He  was  never  known 
to  quarrel  or  to  threaten,  he  was  so  gentle 
and  meek ;  and  yet  it  was  noticed  that  his 
punishments  were  as  certain  as  death,  and  the 
ruin  he  inflicted,  inevitable,  total  and  eternal. 
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He  WBB,  besides^  member  of  a  dissenting  body, 
and  apparently  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
fanatical  -,  but  his  piety  did  not  command 
universal  respect.  It  will  be  evident^  from 
this  description^  that  Mr*  Prior  had  no  pro- 
minent virtues  or  vices.  He  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  live  within  the  decencies  of  con» 
ventional  morality  :  and  if  we  would  fully  un- 
derstand his  character^  and  lay  it  bare  before 
the  world,  we  must  go  deeper  tlian  the  sur- 
face, we  must  follow  him  int«  his  own  family, 
and  into  that  deeper  solitude  where  he  gives 
freedom  to,  and  communes  with  his  own 
thoughts. 

The  person  of  the  individual  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words,  which  will  undoubtedly 
assist  the  imagination  in  seizing  those  points 
of  his  character  which  I  am  about  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader.  He  was  a  middle  aged  man, 
short,  and  of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  which  was 
slightly  bent,  and  he  was  generally  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  rusty  black.  He  seldom  allowed  you 
to  look  in  liis  face,  but  sought  opportunities 
to  dart  bis  small  piercing  eyes  through  the 
countenance  into  the  very  soul  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  was  transacting  business.  But  when 
you  did  see  his  face,  you  would  say  **  that  man 
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has  no  heart,'*  and  undoubtedly  that  was  true 
in  a  moral  sense ;  for  he  was  free  from  all 
those  weaknesses  and  tendernesses  which 
prove  the  possession  of  a  heart.  But  in  a  phy- 
sical sense  it  might  be  said,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  he  had  no  heart;  for,  considering 
the  heart  to  be  the  fountain  of  the  hmnan 
blood,  it  seemed  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
blood  could  be  flowing  under  the  cadaverous 
and  imwholesome  looking  skin,  which  was  as 
yellow  and  old-looking  as  the  most  ancient 
parchment  in  the  recesses  of  his  iron  chest. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

To  God  ind  you  I  recommend  my  children  dearf!  this  daye> 
Bat  link  wbile  be  lure  we  have  witliin  tbis  world  to  tUye  ; 
Yoa  must  be  fiitfacr  and  mother  both,  and  uncle  all  in  one, 
God  kaoara  what  will  become  of  tbem  when  we  are  dettd  and 

gone. 

€HJ1»DREN  IW  THE    WOOD* 


At  the  time  when  Chrysostomos  Holton 
left  Mr.  Hardman,  Mr.  Prior*s  family  con- 
sisted of  himself,  a  young  man  and  girl  who 
called  him  uncle,  and  a  girl  that  did  the  dirtier 
and  more  laborious  work  of  the  kitchen; 
his  niece  performing  the  office  of  upper  ser- 
vant, and  his  nephew  that  of  clerk,  Mr* 
Prior *s  father  had  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom  entered  young  a  merchant's  counting- 
house,  and  by  dint  of  honesty,  industry  and 
intelligence,  in  the  course  of  years,  gained  so 
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firm  a  hold  of  his  employer's  confidence,  as  to 
induce  him  to  secure  his  services  by  giving 
him  a  certain  share  in  the  concern^  with  an 
opening  for  increase  if  affairs  should  prosper. 
The  young  Prior  had,  in  early  youth,  formed 
an  attachment  to  a  young  lady,  somewhat  his 
superior  in  life,  and,  although  convinced  of 
the  perfect  willingness  with  which,  at  any 
time,  she  would  share  his  lot,  he  abstained 
from  enjoying  that  most  delicious  pleasure 
that  fortune  could  give  him,  until  he  had  ac- 
complished another  object,  which  an  almost 
excessive  sense  of  filial  and  paternal  duty  made 
him  consider  imperative.  •  He  laboured  bard, 
and  by  denjing  himself  every  thing  but  the 
commonest  necessaries,  succeeded  in  makini^ 
his  father  independent,  and  in  giving  his 
younger  brother  a  profession,  and  then  he 
married. 

The  marriage  in  itself  was  a  happy  one  ; 
but  when  Mr,  Prior  became  the  father 
of  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  daughter,  it 
seemed  that  the  greatest  blessing  fortune 
could  give  him,  would  be  to  leave  him  to  the 
quietude  of  enjoyment,  so  impossible  was  it 
that  any  fresh  gift  could  add  to  his  pleasures. 
If,  however,  there  were  any  objects  to  which 
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he  might  be  forgiveTi  for  looking  forward,  they 
were  the  perfection  of  his  daughter's  accom* 
plisliments,  of  which  her  docihty  and  talents 
gave  ample  promise,  and  the  securing  to  her 
such  a  fortune  as  would  place  her  beyond  the 
possibility  of  pecuniary  anxiety.  But  whether, 
as  sometimes  happens,  a  long  course  of  con- 
tinual prosperity  blinded  him  to  the  necessity 
of  perpetual  caution,  or  whether  even  the 
practised  and  cautious  man  sometimes  meets 
with  circumstances  that  bring  inevitable  ruin, 
it  happened  that  when  his  daughter  was  in  her 
twelfth  year,  her  mother  died,  and  shortly  after, 
a  sudden  accumulation  of  misadventures  fell 
upon  him,  causing  great  embarrassment  in  his 
affairs,  and  much  mental  anxiety,  under  which 
he  sank,  leaving  his  daughter  to  the  care  of 
her  uncle,  whom  he  appointed  executor  of  his 
entangled  affairs. 

It  may  seem  strange,  considering  the  aifection 
I  have  described  as  shewn  by  the  elder  Prior 
to  his  brother,  that  after  the  marriage,  the 
brothers  never  met.  But  such  things  happen 
everyday*  Two  dear  friend  Sj  both  prosperous, 
both  engaged  in  sedentary  professions,  both 
forming  fresh  associates,  both  hearing  from 
each  other  frequentlyj  may  look  forward  year 
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ttfter  year  to  a  meeting,  as  something  reiy 
sweet  to  be  enjoyed  at  some  delightfol  time  of 
ease,  and  let  the  better  part  of  a  life  shp  away 
without  the  aceomplisbment  of  the  enduring 
hope,  still  preserving  in  the  heart  all  the  charms 
of  the  youthful  aflFection,  which  a  meeting 
would  have  inevitably  and  instantly  dispelled 
for  ever.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then, 
that,  remembering  his  brother  as  the  junior 
and  helpless  boy  whom  he  had  loved  and  put 
in  the  way  of  fortune,  and  judging  him  by 
himself,  he  gave  up  his  daughter  to  his  trust, 
without  an  instant's  speculation  as  to  whether 
his  child  would  be  received  with  joy  and 
watched  over  with  tenderness*  Feeling  his 
own  unbounded  love  for  his  child,  he  made  the 
mistake  so  common  to  parents,  of  imputing  his 
love  to  her  own  inestimable  charms  and  excel- 
lencies, rather  than  to  the  natural  relationship 
between  tliem.  It,  therefore,  follow^ed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  every  one  who  saw 
enough  of  her  to  be  able  to  judge  her  fairly, 
must  love  her  as  fondly  as  he  himself  did. 
This  was  a  mistake ;  and  it  was  a  pity  that  it 
was  so,  for  it  w^as  a  disgrace  to  universal  hu- 
manity, that  one  individual  of  the  mass  could 
be    insensible    to   such    moral    and   physical 
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qiialities  as  she  possessed,  the  admiration  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  attributes 
that  separate  the  man  from  the  bnite. 

She  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  her  father 
died — the  saddest  of  all  ages  to  become  an 
orphan ;  for  the  thoughtlessness  of  childhood 
is  past^  and  the  self-dependence  of  maturity 
not  yet  come ;  the  heart  is  sufficiently  ripe  to 
ascertain  the  magnitude  of  its  loss,  and  the 
habits  are  too  unformed  to  be  a  shield  against 
such  a  crushing  calamity.  And  she — ^what 
was  she?^the  gentlest,  the  most  obedient, 
the  kindest-hearted  creature,  in  which  was 
ever  enshrined  the  spirit  of  an  angel.  Ripe  too, 
for  her  age,  was  she  in  all  feminine  accomplish- 
ments, but  bashful,  and  to  be  drawn  forward, 
not  brilliant,  and  struggling  for  preeminence. 
No  happy  retort  from  her  lips  had  ever  set  her 
Cither's  table  in  a  roar,  but  no  self-will  had 
ever  given  her  mother's  heart  a  pang.  She 
was  not  one  of  those  dazzling  and  precocious 
intelligences,  over  whose  cradled  sleep  an 
anxious  and  far-seeing  mother,  in  her  dying 
hour,  would  bend  with  a  fearful  heart,  and 
sigh. 

"  No  middle  path  wiU  be  thine,  my  child, 
thou  wilt  carve  out  thy  path  through  the  world, 
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and  very  dark  or  very  light  it  must  l>e ; — would 
that  I  could  stay  with  thee  1'"  But  how  often 
did  her  dying  mother  kneel  beside  her  cradle, 
with  a  heart  beating  more  with  love  than  fear, 
and  exclaim,  **  How  very  happy  thou  mayest 
be  my  child !  thou  never  wilt  be  long  mi* 
sei*ablej  for  the  first  unkindness  from  one  thou 
loveat  will  break  thy  heart— would  I  could  take 
thee  with  me,'* 

Her  person  was  not  an  unsuitable  casket  for 
the  intellectual  jewel — 1  have  seen  very  beau- 
tiful children — children  of  great  intellectual 
readiness  and  activity,  with  features  as  finished^ 
and  an  expression  as  decided  as  those  of  a 
full-grown  woman ;  and  however  charming  may 
have  been  the  light  carelessness  and  inno- 
cence of  childhood  playing  over  the  finely- 
marked  and  intelligent  featuj*es,  yet  they  al- 
ways gave  me  the  idea  of  woman  in  miniature, 
of  children  with  faces  of  unbecoming  precocity  j 
and  I  question  whether  a  child  whose  fea- 
tures are  as  fully  elaborated  as  those  of  a  ma- 
ture woman,  will  not,  when  a  woman^  be  of 
too  masculine  or  imperious  a  visage — I  doubt 
whether  her  riper  years  will  be  adorned  by 
those  soft  and  wiiming  graces  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  female  beauty.     Womanhood 
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that  beautifies  the  frame,  will  not  leave  the  face 
untouched :  and  if  that  be  already  forraed,  the 
alteration  will  not  be  a  beauty.  Clara  Prior 
was  tall  for  her  years,  and  slender  j  but  she 
gave  promise  of  a  woman  intensely  to  be  ad- 
mired and  dearly  to  be  loved*  Her  eyes  were 
bright  as  the  siin,  but  her  cheeks  were  some- 
what pale,  and  her  nose  and  chin  wanted  some- 
thing of  prominence  which  made  her  appear  a 
child.  She  was  looked  at  with  pleasure,  with 
tenderness,  with  love,  but  with  hope  ;  for  the 
simple  and  infantine  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance made  you  think  of  the  time  when  her  face 
and  form  would  be,  as  the  heart  was  now,  all 
that  love  could  desire — all  that  love  could  wor- 
ship. 

Mr,  Prior's  clerk,  Henry  Courtenay,  was 
the  son  of  a  half  sister,  who  in  early  life  had 
married  an  officer  in  the  East  India  company's 
service  on  leave  of  absence :  and  when  he 
returned  to  India,  had  accompanied  him  thither, 
where  Henry  and  several  brothers  and  sisters 
had  been  bom  ; — he,  however,  alone  survived  to 
anything  like  mature  age,  and  this  might  be 
partly  imputed  to  his  having  been  sent  while 
young  to  the  parent  country  to  be  educated. 
Captain   Courtenay  had    applied  to  Mr.  Prior 
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to  watch  over  the  youth,  and  as  plenty  of 
money  was  sent  to  make  the  labour  pleasant, 
he  had  undertaken  the  superintendance  of  him. 
But  about  two  years  before  the  present  date, 
information  was  brought  to  England,  that  the 
Captain  and  his  lady  had  suddenly  fiEdlen  vic- 
tims to  one  of  the  pestilential  fevers  of  the 
country,  and  Mr.  Prior  immediately  took  his 
nephew  from  school,  and  placed  him  at  a  desk 
in  his  office.  Here  he  executed  all  the  labo- 
rious drudgery  of  a  clerk,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  only  saved  his  imcle  the  misery  of  paying 
a  salary,  but  put  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
the  convenient  reputation  of  a  man  of  charita- 
ble feelings. 
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CHAPTEH   IV. 

KcMicopre  abito  villft  nobil  luce 

E  quinlo  ^  in  lei  d*a]tero  e  di  genlile  : 

E  fuor  la  macftJL  regia  traluce 

Per  gli  attiaDcordeU^eierckto  umile. 


HfiXRY  was  a  handsome  open-hearted  youth 
of  fourteen  when  he  was  taken  from  school, 
and  accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  look  up  to 
ills  uncle  as  a  protector,  it  was  not  with  any 
very  great  pain  that  he  left  school  to  live  with 
him.  There  were  many  things,  however,  in  his 
new  mode  of  life  particularly  annoying  to  him  ; 
but  he  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  annoy- 
ances pass  so  very  lightly  over  the  mind  of  a  boy, 
that  he  had  diligently  performed  his  appointed 
labours  rather  more  than  a  year,  when  his  cousin 
was  brought  to  form  part  of  the  household. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  cousins  had  scarcely 
even  heard  of  each  otherj  and  had  never  met, 
so  little  intercourse  had  been  maintained  among 
the  individuals  of  the  family.  Henry  was 
now  at  the  age  when  the  passions  begin  to 
teach  us  the  beauty  of  the  divine  arrangement 
of  the  human  race  into  sexes.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently a  man  to  feel  the  power  of  Clara^s  beauty, 
and  he  had  sufficient  discernment  to  be  aware 
what  claims  such  a  feminine  character  as  hers 
had  on  every  one  who  called  himself  man. 
With  such  a  companion — a  child  so  pretty  and 
BO  affectionate,  his  uncle's  house  and  employ- 
ment, as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  were  all 
that  he  could  wish.  Little  as  he  had  been 
used  for  years  to  be  addressed  in  tones  of  per- 
sonal kindness  and  words  of  relationship^  there 
was  a  charm  in  every  word  and  action  of  hia 
cousin,  that  made  all  the  lighter  troubles  of  his 
life  appear  utterly  unworthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  there  existed  between  them  anything  like 
love,  as  that  passion  is  known  among  persons 
of  mature  age*  Tlieirs  was  merely  the  afiec- 
tionate  attachment  which  must  necessarily 
spring  up  between  a  youth  of  fifteen  and  a  girl 
of  twelve^  of  amiable  dispositions  and  persons^ 
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thrown  together  as  they  were,  and  attracted  by 
a  kind  of  relationship,  but  more  closely  united 
by  common  misfortune. 

It  has  been  said, that  Clara's  presencemadehis 
employment  and  everything  about  liia  home  de* 
tightful  to  Henry,  but  that  lasted  not  long.  He 
was  acquiring  the  feelings  of  manhood,  and  learn- 
ing the  nature  of  his  own  taste,  and  his  uncle^s 
habits  and  commands ;  and  the  result  was  not  at 
all  pleasing.  If  he  could  have  put  his  o\^ti  wishes 
in  operation,  Clara  should  have  been  the  pet  of 
the  family — her  employment  nothing  more 
laborious  than  music,  drawing  and  dancing^-- 
her  dresses  the  most  beautiful  that  the  loom 
could  supply  or  wealth  command — her  food  the 
most  delicate  dainties  that  the  culinary  art 
could  invent — nothing  less  seemed  worthy  the 
etherial  beauty  of  that  beloved  creature.  But 
he  was  compelled  to  observe  that  her  personal 
appearance  was  altering  for  the  worse — ^that  she 
was  gradually  accustoming  herself  to  clothes 
entirely  different  from  those  she  formerly  wore 
— clothes  inferior  altogether  in  make  and  nia- 
teriid;  and  on  inquiring,  he  found  that  her 
uncle  had  disposed  of  her  wardrobe,  and  insisted 
on  her  wearing  such  clothes  as  he  sliould  pro- 
vide for  her—  clothes,  as  he  said,  such  as  a  hum- 
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ble  christiaii  ought  to  wear,  and  more  suitable 
to  her  present  circumstances  and  his  owo 
poverty.  Before  Henry  had  reconciled  himself 
to  this  conduct  of  his  uncle^  he  had  assisted 
his  cousin  in  several  little  employments 
which  he  thought  little  less  than  profana- 
tion for  her  to  be  engaged  in^ — he  had  sur- 
prised her  in  the  midst  of  occupations,  which 
nothing  but  the  most  vulgar  taste  would  choose, 
and  he  felt  somewhat  displeased  with  her*  But 
on  his  remonstrating  with  her  J  she  told  him  with 
evident  shame,  though  without  a  single  expres- 
sion that  could  reflect  on  her  unclCj  that  he  had 
taken  away  her  piano  and  sold  it,  saying  that 
such  an  employment  was  too  trifling  for  a 
aerious  christian  ;  that  he  had  taken  away  her 
books,  on  the  plea  that  they  ser%^ed  merely  as 
snares  for  the  ctU  one ;  and  had  ordered  her  to 
do  what  Henry  had  seen  her  doing. 

Henry  had  never  yet  been  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources ;  he  had  always  had  some  one  to 
fly  to,  but  now,  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  had 
not  a  friend  in  the  whole  world  to  assist  him, 
and  had  no  money-  He  was  afraid  to  injure 
Clara  by  expressing  his  opinion  to  his  uncle : 
but  all  cordiality  between  them  was  gone  for 
ever,  and  every  soothing  word  he  whispered 
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into  her  ears,  was  accompanied  by  a  thought  of 
vengeance  on  her  persecutor.      But  any  ex* 

pression  of  this  kind,  Clara  forbade  in  the  most 
urgent  manner ;  and  yet  if  she  had  had  as  fair 
an  opportunity  of  judging  Henry's  situation,  she 
would  have  been  ready  to  join  in  his  feelings  of 
abhorrence  ;  for  his  uncle  kept  him  at  his  desk 
and  supplied  him  with  work  to  a  degree 
much  greater  than  any  hired  clerk  in  the 
kingdom  would  have  borne.  Labour,  however, 
Henry  cared  not  for,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  laying  himself  under  any  obligation — ^that  in 
fact  he  was  more  than  repaying  the  cost  of  his 
Uving,  It  was  only  on  Clara's  account  that  he 
had  begun  to  dislike  his  uncle;  and  this  dislike  was 
heightened  to  the  utmost  intensity  of  hatred  by 
observing  on  her  account  what  he  had  not  ob- 
served on  his  own  ;  that  the  food  provided  for 
the  family  was  of  the  coarsest  kind — that  the 
quantity  even  of  that  was  not  sufficient  for  them  ; 
that,  in  short,  no  individual  of  the  family  was 
at  liberty  to  eat  freely.  Clara  like  the  rest 
as  limited,  not  that  she  wanted  more  of  the 
kind  of  food,  but  the  fiUhiness  of  the  idea 
of  limiting  her  1  she  was  limited  to  a  certain 
quantity  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

—  Eripe  turpi 
CoUa  ]agOy  liber  Buoiy  die  a^. 

HOR.  2,  BAT.  7»  92. 

The  debts  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  certain 
bankrupt  had  been  placed  in  Mr.  Prior's 
hands  to  be  collected^  and  on  looking  over  the 
list,  he  found  the  name  of  a  small  tradesman, 
who  was  a  zealous  member  of  a  dissenting  body, 
different  from  that  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed, and  who  happened  never  to  have 
availed  himself  of  Mr.  Prior's  professional 
seiTvices.  This  man's  character  was  decidedly 
good,  his  honesty  was  unimpeached,  and  his 
eventual  capability  to  pay  all  he  owed  was  un- 
doubted ;  but  a  long  illness,  and  other  domestic 
troubles,  had  caused  a  slight  temporary  embar- 
rassment. To  this  man  Mr.  Prior  instructed 
Henry  to  write,  signifying  that  the  debt  must 
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be  paid  by  eight  next  morning  (which  was  the 
time  for  the  delivery  of  the  London  Post)^  or  a 
writ  would  be  issued  against  hira^  Mr^  Prior 
having  himself  sent  to  London  the  previous 
evening  for  the  writ,  which  was  his  common 
method  of  doing  business.  In  the  evening,  he 
gave  instructions  to  Henry  to  take  some  docu- 
ments early  the  next  morning  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  being  read  over  and 
signed.  Accordingly,  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  morning  Henry  departed,  and  Mn  Prior 
locked  the  office-door,  went  to  the  Post-office, 
received  the  w^rit,  and  returned  to  his  house 
just  as  the  unfortunate  tradesman  was  leaving 
it*  He  went  into  the  parlour,  and  to  his  great 
surprise,  met  Henry  there.  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  on  Clara  appearing,  told  her  to  send  for 
Hoppy,  the  bailiff,  immediately,  then  laid  the 
writ  before  Henry,  ordering  him  to  copy  it  im- 
mediately. Henry  glanced  over  the  writ,  and 
starting  in  great  excitement,  exclaimed — 

"  A  writ  t  a  writ  for  Wilkiiis  1  why  the  mo- 
ney is  paid/* 

**  Paid  !  what  money,'*  shrieked  Mr.  Prior- 
**  Hopkins's  debt  which  I  i^Tote  for/* 
**  Paid  !  paid !  oh  dear  1  oh  dear !  when  wai 
it  paid?'' 


'^  Tliis  morning/* 

**  Oh  dear  I  I^m  cheated,  Vm  robbed ;  I  shall 
die  in  the  workhouse.'* 

"  Cheated !  Sir,  he  sold  off  part  of  his  stock 
yesterday  at  a  great  loss^  and  paid  the  debt  and 
letter  before  eight,*' 

**  How  dare  you  be  at  home  when  I  sent  you 
out?*' 

'*  Mr,  Wilson  was  in  London/* 

**  Oh  dear  1  ruined  in  every  way— every  thing 
is  against  me ;  did  Wilkins  bring  a  witness  ?'* 

"  What  need  of  it  ?  I  took  the  money  and 
gave  him  a  receipt" 

**  Never  do  it  again,  Henry — never,  never,  if 
you  would  not  see  me  dying  in  a  workhouse — 
two  guineas  lost  1 — oh  dear  !  what  shall  I  do ! 
every  hody  robs  me !  Why  Wilkins  could  not 
prove  that  he  had  offered  the  money — he  had 
no  witness ;  why,  w^hy  did  you  take  it ! — such 
a  nice  case— oh  I  you  will  never  learn  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law — two  guineas  lost  !^ — tii'o  gui- 
neas lost  P* 

"  Am  1  to  understand,"  said  Henry,  hurry- 
ing across  the  room  close  to  his  uncle,  and  look- 
ing him  fiercely  in  the  face;  "am  I  to  understand 
that  you  wished  me  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  or 
find  some  means  of  preventing  this  poor  man 
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from  paying  at  the  time  yon  fixed,  that  you 
might  have  the  writ  served  on  him  by  Hoppy  ?" 

"  To  be  sme,  to  be  sure,  that  was  the  very 
thing.  So  well  as  you  \mderstand  it,  why  did 
you  not  do  as  I  wished !'' 

"  Yes  I"  furiously  exclaimed  Henry,  **  I  do 
understand  it — I  see  the  whole  scheme — ^the 
whole  plan  of  the  robbery.  And  how  did  you 
dare  contemplate  making  me  a  partner  in  such 
villany?'' 

*'  Toung  man,^^  meekly  remonstrated  Mr. 
Prior,  "  use  not  evil  language,  consider  what 
an  injury  you  have  done  me — two  guineas  lost  I 
— use  not  evil  language— remember,  we  are  ac- 
countable creatures,  and  violent  passions  are 
sinful/' 

"  Infamous  hypocrite,  I  ask  you  how  you 
dared  to  think  I  would  be  an  instrument  of 
your  villany  ?'* 

«  Nephew  — -" 

**  Call  me  no  longer  a  relation  of  yours,  if 
you  value  your  wretched  life.*' 

"  Well,  Henry,  my  dear  Henry,  I  don't 
know  why  you  should  be  thus  angry.  I  have 
done  nothing  without  observing  the  strictest 
forms  of  law/' 

*^  Yes,  you  cowardly  robber,  the  forms  of 
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law,  indeed — ^you  send  me  out  of  the  way  to 
prevent  your  own  conditions  from  being  com- 
plied %vith>and  contemplate  robbery  at  the  mo- 
ment you  make  me  offer  the  conditions ;  and  I 
ask  you  again »  %vhat  you  see  in  rae  to  make  you 
believe  I  could  be  so  infamous  as  to  join  you 
in  it*  There  is  no  man  on  earth  should  stand 
upright  before  me,  one  moment  after  such  a 
thought;  and  your  niece  alone  protects  you  from 
my  indignation/* 

"  Ah !  well,  well^  if  you  wiD  not  learn  the 
profession,  if  you  are  wHser  than  I  am,  there  is 
no  help  for  it — I  am  too  poor  to  keep  you  in 
idleness/' 

**  Wretch !  do  you  dare  to  insinuate  that  I 
am  under  an  obligation  to  you  ?— have  I  not, 
for  the  last  two  years,  worked  sixteen  hours  a 
day  for  you  without  a  single  idle  minute — and 
for  what  ? — for  a  morsel  of  food  that  a  beggar 
would  scarcely  touch  ? — keep  me  !" 

**  Yes,  you  have  been  very  industrious.  1 
don^t  deny  it  j  but  you  have  lost  me  more  this 
morning  than  you  would  earn  me  in  half  a  day* 
Two  guineas  !^ — Two  guineas  lost !  I  shall  die 
in  the  workhouse." 

*'  You  shall  never  lose  or  gain  a  farthing  by 
me  any  more.*^ 
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'*  No,  no,  as  I  said  before,  if  you  will  not  do 
my  work,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  you,*' 

**  Keep  me,  devil,  do  you  think  I  would  live 
on  you — or  put  in  my  lips  a  morsel  procured 
by  such  execrable  means  P' 

"  Oh,  come  in,  Hoppy,  glad  you  are  come/* 
cried  Mr-  Prior  in  evident  delight,  as  the  in- 
dividual who  bore  that  name  entered  the  room, 
and  Henry  quitted  it. 

This  Hoppy  was  the  man  who  served  all  Mr, 
Prions  law-processes,  vulgarly  called  a  bum- 
bailiff;  and  so  notorious  was  he  for  the  evi- 
dent delight  with  which  he  undertook  tlie 
most  cruel  offices,  and  the  gross  publicity  and 
barbarity  with  which  he  carried  them  into  exe- 
cution^  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  county  hated  him.  His  person  did  not  dis- 
grace his  mind  and  calling ;  for  if  he  had  stood 
among  a  million  of  ruftians,  a  stranger  would 
have  pointed  Mm  out  at  once  as  the  man  formed 
by  nature  to  do  a  violent  and  cruel  deed  with 
alacrity.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and 
about  a  yard  across  the  shoulders  :  his  hmbs  of 
enormous  size,  fitted  ungracefully  to  his  un- 
wieldy trunk;  and  altogether  he  seemed  the 
abortive  attempt  of  an  apprentice  of  nature  to 
form   a  giant.     His   head  was  large,  his  hair 
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straight,  his  eyes  small^  sharp  and  wicked^  his 
nose  richly  studded  with  those  peculiar  gems, 
termed  grog-blossoms,  his  mouth  large  and  sa- 
vage, and  his  cheeks  mottled  with  brown  and 
blue  5  his  whole  countenance  seeming  chroni- 
cally inflamed  by  liquor  and  bad  weatlier* 

The  man*s  dress,  on  all  days  of  the  year, 
consisted  of  corduroy  breeches  generally  untied 
at  the  knees,  ribbed  worsted  stockings  hanging 
loosely  about  his  legs,  and  high4ows  which 
had  never  been  polished,  save  with  oil;  a 
waistcoat  of  tluck  woollen,  striped,  generally 
having  the  two  middle  buttons  i^stened ;  a  coat 
of  fustian,  with  huge  metal  buttons — the  coat 
itself  of  an  antique  shape,  resembling  an 
ill-made  modem  great-coat,  but  too  large  for 
him  or  any  man  of  woman  bom;  a  shirt 
without  buttons,  fastened  on  the  breast  with 
a  pewter  harp- brooch,  surmounted  by  a  co- 
loured cotton  handkerchief  tied  very  loosely 
about  his  neck ;  and  his  hat,  that  finish  to 
the  appearance,  that  set-off  to  the  man,  was 
brown,  and  seemed  as  though  it  had  been 
used  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  be  beaten 
down  over  his  eyes  every  evening,  so  broken 
were  its  sides,  and  apparently  so  unable  to 
support  the  croivn. 
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'  Such  was  the  man  whom  Mr.  Prior  ex- 
pressed so  much  pleasure  in  seeing. 

"  Sad  boy  this,  Hoppy  ;  he  will  not  do  my 
business — he  must  go.  He  has  robbed  me  of 
two  guineas  this  morning,  and  you  out  of  seven 
shillings.  Look,  here  is  Wilkins's  writ,  and 
this  evil-minded  young  man  has  given  a  receipt 
for  the  money*  He  must  go — in  justice  to  my* 
self  he  must  go^my  charity  must  no  longer  be 
imposed  on — come  with  me,  Hoppy •** 

They  went  into  the  kitchen  where  they  found 
Henry  with  little  Clara  in  his  arms,  and  she  with 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  sobbing  and  beseech- 
ing him  not  to  leave  her.  Henry  was  just  whis- 
pering to  her  that  he  would  go  to  London  and 
make  a  fortune,  and  then  come  and  take  her 
away,  when  Hoppy  cried  out— 

"  Come  on,  young  fellow;  march  out,  and 
give  us  none  of  your  snivelling  nonsense  here. 
Cut,  cut  my  man,  or  I  shall  soon  be  about 
you." 

Henry  made  no  reply,  but  set  the  weeping 
Clara  on  the  chair,  and  went  towards  the  door 
of  the  staircase,  when  Mr,  Prior  immediately 
sprang  before  him,  crying, — 

**  Come  here,  Hoppy,  and  guard  the  door ; 
he  must  not  go  up  stairs," 
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^'  Where  then,  Sir/^  asked  Henry^  ^^  am  I  to 
receive  my  linen/' 

^^  linen  I  oh  dear !  Henry !  what  extrava- 
gance/' answered  Mr.  Prior,  *'  I  can't  afford 
it — ^it  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money.  Indeed 
I  cannot  afford  to  give  it.  I  shall  want  it  when 
I  have  another  clerk.'' 

^^  Now  just  mizzle,  young  gentleman^  quickly, 
or  I  shall  put  you  into  a  road  you  won't  like  to 
travel,"  cried  Hoppy. 

Henry  kissed  his  cousin^  cast  a  look  of  con- 
tempt on  Hoppy  and  Mr.  Prior,  and  left  the 
house  without  even  a  change  of  clothes,  his 
whole  property  consisting  of  ten  shillings. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Resotre  me  iTAion  which  of  these  is  worsen 
Want  with  a  fytl,  or  with  an  ejsipt^  purse  ? 

POPE»  £P,  TO  BATHi  31 B. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposedj  however,  that  Mr. 
Prior  really  mshed  to  part  with  Henry,  He,  per* 
haps,  was  not  capable  of  feeling  any  affection  for 
him;  but  Henry  had  been  a  laborious  and  patient 
servant^  and  Mr.  Prior  considered  his  services 
would  be  invaluable,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
act  as  was  necessary  in  that  office ;  the  relation- 
ship between  them  too  woidd  be  a  benefit,  as 
it  might  be  a  source  of  mutual  confidence,  and 
tend  to  make  Henry  feel  their  interests  to  be 
common  and  indivisible.  Mr-  Prior  had  never 
before  seen  Henry  in  a  violent  passion,  and  he 
thought  that  when  it  was  over  he  would  return 
to  his  situation.  But  he  was  mistaken — Henry 
had  been  before  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
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transactions,  but  without  suspicion,  looking  up 
to  his  uncle  with  confidence^  as  children  do  to 
their  elder  relations.  But  when  the  conviction 
of  his  uncle's  dishonesty  came  palpably  before 
him^  and  was  openly  acknowledged  and  justi- 
fied— anger,  the  first  emotion,  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  disgust  and  contempt,  and  a  sense 
of  personal  injury  that  could  never  be  eradi- 
cated. He  left  the  town  immediately,  and  Mr. 
Prior,  on  all  occasions,  spoke  of  him  as  one 
who  had  done  him  an  irreparable  injury,  though 
his  accusations  were  couched  in  the  mildest 
tones  and  humblest  terms  that  could  suit  the 
public  character  of  so  pious  a  man. 

This  separation  took  place  when  Chrysostom 
Hoi  ton  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
about  a  week  after  he  left  Mr*  Hardman  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Prior  happened  to  know  that  he  wrote 
a  good  hand,  he  offered  him  the  vacant  clerk- 
ship without  making  a  single  inquiry  as  to 
character ;  but  tliat  to  be  sure  might  be  con- 
sidered superfluous :  for  what  could  any  man^ 
whose  testimony  was  worth  having,  say  that 
would  recommend  a  man  to  the  good  opinion 
of  a  lawyer  1 

The  prospects  held  out  by  Mr.  Prior  were  very 
fidr^  and  such  as  greatly  to  delight  Chrystom, 
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*^  I  shall  take  you  a  month  on  trial/'  said  he, 
"at  the  end  of  which  time^  if  we  approve  of 
each  other,  I  shall  give  you  wages.  The  grand 
things  will  be  for  you  to  obey  me  strictly  in 
everything,  without  making  any  remarks,  and 
never  to  mention  out  of  the  office  anything  you 
have  heard  or  seen  in  it.  The  hours  for  work 
will  be  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  nine  at 
night,  or  thereahouts,  unless  when  very  busy— 
when,  of  course,  we  must  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. I  shall  give  you  higher  wages  than 
you  ever  received:  five  pounds  a  year — only 
think,  it  is  nearly  two  shillings  a  week,  and  out 
of  that  sum  you  will  only  have  to  pro\ide  your- 
self with  clotlies  and  washing;  for,  of  course, 
you  will  live  with  me.  You  will  be  very  com* 
fortablc,  I  have  no  doubt — for  I  don't  keep 
two  tables^no,  it  does  not  become  man  to  be 
proud,  I  consider  my  clerk  as  good  as  myself, 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  take  our  meals  together. 
Yes,  I  like  my  clerk  to  live  as  well  as  myself/* 

Mr.  Holton  wdkS  at  the  office  by  seven  the 
next  morning  to  commence  the  duties  of  his 
new  calling.  He  had  just  time  enough  to 
observe  that  the  furniture  of  the  office  con- 
sisted of  two  desks  and  stools  close  under  the 
dirty  walls,  some  niches  fall  of  bundles  of 
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papers  tied  with  red  tape,  a  couple  of  large  tin 
boxesj  inscribed  respectively  with  the  names 
Thomas  Thickhed^  Eaquire^  and  John  Hogson, 
Esquire,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  plethoric  books^ 
the  backs  of  which  were  a  mixture  of  brown 
and  crimson,  commonly  called  law-calf.  His 
eyes  had  just  taken  in  these  particulars,  wiiich 
they  did  in  twenty  seconds,  when  Mr,  Prior, 
who  was  akeady  at  hia  desk,  handed  him  a 
huge  mass  of  papers  pinned  together  at  the 
comer,  and  a  skin  of  parchment,  and  told  him 
to  copy  it  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  large 
legible  hand.  Mr.  Holton  w^orked  away  lustily 
until  the  clock  pointed  at  nine,  when  Mr. 
Prior  told  him  it  was  time  to  go  to  breakfast. 

They  went  out  together,  Mr.  Prior  locking 
the  door,  and  leading  him  into  the  kitchen, 
saying,  ^'  We  breakfast  and  tea  here  this  cold 
weather,  you  see ;  it  is  very  cold  in  the  parlour, 
without  a  fire.'^ 

So  sayings  he  took  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  it  to  Clara,  who  unlocked  a  cup- 
board in  the  room,  and  took  out  bread  and 
butter,  tea  and  brown  sugar.  By  her  uncle's 
orders  Clara  made  tea,  but  he  stopped  her  at 
the  tliird  tea  spoonful,  and  told  her  to  put  it 
back,  for  strong  tea  did  not  agree  with  him. 
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The  small  remnant  of  a  very  dry  loaf  was  cut 
into  slices,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Prior  had  said 
grace,  they  fell-to.  Holton  thought  with  regret 
of  the  golden  times  of  Kitty's  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  rich  tea  and  coffee — for  Mr, 
Hard  man,  if  he  himself  loved  good  living, 
like  tradesmen  in  general,  he  did  not  stint  his 
servants. 

Holton  thought  how  easily  he  could  have 
eaten  all  the  bread  and  butter,  if  it  had  been 
'better  :  and  as  for  the  tea,  he  doubted  whether, 
if  the  whole  strength  of  the  monstrous  potfuU 
had  been  concentrated  in  one  eup,  it  would 
have  been  likely  to  make  any  one  nervous* 
But  little  time  was  left  to  eat,  drink  or  think, 
for  in  about  five  minutes  after  they  first  sat 
down,  Mr.  Prior,  having  set  aside  the  last 
two  bits  of  bread  and  butter  for  the  servant, 
and  returned  thanks,  arose,  and  having  seen 
everything  but  the  teapot  and  cups  and  saucers 
put  into  the  cupboard,  he  locked  the  door,  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  with  Holton 
to  the  office.  Here  they  again  took  their  re- 
spective seats  and  wrote  on  in  silence  un- 
broken slive  by  the  rattling  of  parchment  Tvhen 
8  full  skin  was  exchanged  for  an  empty  one,  or 
the  occasional  dropping- in  of  a  client  for  con- 
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sultation,  which j  of  course,  was  not  allowed  to 
interrupt  Holton. 

Dreary  and  uninteresting  was  all  this  to  him, 
and  gladly  would  he  have  exchanged  this  dull 
copying  of  unintelligible  jargon  for  the  variety 
of  Mr,  Hardman^s  counter,  Mr,  Elphinstone^a 
kitchen,  or  Mr.  Pounder^s  surgery — nay,  taking 
the  medicine  itself  seemed  not  worse  than  this 
present  employment — that  monotonous,  deaden- 
ing activity  of  the  fingers  alone ;  and  he  rejoiced 
when  dinner  was  announced. 

Again  was  the  ofRce-door  locked,  and  Mr. 
Prior  and  his  clerk  went  away  in  company,  But 
now  they  went  into  the  parlour,  where  the  whole 
dinner  was  set  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  eat- 
ables- Mr,  Prior  again  gave  Clara  a  key,  with 
which  she  unlocked  a  cupboard  in  the  parlour, and 
took  out  some  very  dark-looking  beef,  and  drew 
about  a  pint  of  thiai-looking  beer,  which  she  set 
on  the  table,  Mr.  Prior  watching  all  her  move- 
ments, lie  then  rang  tlie  bell,  and  the  ser\^ant 
came  in,  bringing  a  saucepan  full  of  potatoes 
in  one  hand,  and  the  kitchen-fire  in  the  other  : 
for  her  master  had  had  made  a  little  moveable 
case  to  fit  into  tlie  grate  and  hold  the  fire  while 
cooking,  which  this  was  always  taken  into  the 
parlour-grate  when  they  were  about  to  dine, 
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and  of  course  carried  back  afterwards ;  for  as 
one-half  of  the  family  lived  in  the  office,  and 
the  other  half  in  the  kitchen^  it  v/ould  have 
been  a  sinful  waste  to  have  a  fire  in  the  parlour. 
Mr.  Prior  poured  out  about  half  a  glass  of 
the  thin  sour  beer  to  Clara,  Holtoiij  and  him- 
selfj  helped  each  to  a  delicately-cut  slice  of  the 
coarse- looking  meat,  together  with  two  or  three 
lai^e  potatoes,  said  grace,  and  ate  what  was 
before  him.  As  soon  as  that  was  done,  having 
cut  another  delicate  shce,  which  he  put  on  his 
own  plate,  with  a  couple  of  potatoes,  he  rang 
the  bell  for  the  servant,  to  whom  he  gave  it. 
He  then  ordered  her  to  put  the  rest  of  the 
provisions  into  the  cupboard,  which  he  after- 
i  wards  locked,  and  securing  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
again  he  took  Hoi  ton  with  bitn  to  the  office. 

Here  master  and  servant  wrote  till  seven  in 
the  evening,  when  Mr,  Prior  took  his  new  clerk 
into  the  house  to  tea,  advising  him,  as  they 
went,  to  drink  plentifully  of  the  tea,  as  they 
never  took  supper — ^he  coiisideriug  it  an  un- 
wholesome meah  The  tea  was  a  verbatim 
copy  of  tlie  breakfast  j  and,  however,  heartily 
Holton  might  have  been  vainly  disposed  to  eat 
of  the  bread  and  butter,  he  could  not  feel  e|uitc 
I  so  eager  about  the  tea. 
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They  went  back  to  the  office,  Mr.  Prior  un- 
locked the  door,  and  Holton  walked  in,  but 
just  as  he  was  turning,  he  saw  Clara  coming 
towards  her  uncle,  and  overheard  the  following 
short  conversation  : — 

"  Uncle,  I  want  the  key  of  the  linen  chesty  if 
you  please." 

"  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?'* 

'^  I  want  a  pair  of  sheets  for  Mr*  Holton's 
bed." 

*^0h  dear,  dear  me,  let  me  see,  Clara,  do 
you  want  to  ruin  me  I — *tis  only  a  month  since 
the  sheets  were  put  on  the  bed  for  that  good- 
for-nothing  young  man,  your  cousin,  T  can^t 
afford  it — indeed,  I  can't — ^tis  a  waste.  Nothing 
wears  Mnen  so  much  as  washing  ',  and  then  the 
price  of  soap — no,  no,  1  can^t  afford  it." 

He  went  into  the  office,  and  again  he  and 
his  clerk  seated  themselves  at  their  desks  and 
wrote  until  between  nine  and  ten,  when  he 
locked  up  the  office,  and  telling  Holton  to 
follow  him,  went  up  into  the  garret,  and  open- 
ing a  door,  told  Holton  that  was  his  bed- 
room, wished  him  a  good  night,  and  took  the 
candle  away  with  him,  saying  that  he  ne\er 
allowed  candles  up-stairs,  for  fear  of  fire, 
Chrysostomos  looked  about  the  room,  and  by 
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the  moonlight  saw  a  bed  and  a  chair,  and 
shivered  as  he  felt  the  north-wind  cutting 
through  the  broken  panes  of  the  tremulous 
casement.  He,  however;,  had  done  a  good 
day's  work,  and  even  that  hard  bed  did  not 
prevent  his  sleeping. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  frugal  swain. 
Whose  only  care  was  to  increase  his  store. 

HOMB.  DOUGLAS. 

Such  was  the  domestic  economy  of  one  day 
in  Mr.  Prior's  house :  and  a  description  of  one 
day  is  a  description  of  all  the  days  that  Holton 
passed  there,  making  due  allowance  for  indivi- 
dual acts  of  economy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prior. 

On  the  second  day  of  Helton's  engagement, 
he  was  at  his  desk  in  the  office  when  Mr. 
Prior  hearing  a  scratching  noise  near  him, 
sprang  up  suddenly,  and  running  to  Helton's 
desk,  exclaimed — 

^^  Ah,  I  thought  so,  making  your  pens,  cut- 
ting the  quills  to  waste,  I  can't  afford  it — I 
can't  indeed.  I  always  mend  the  pens  myself. 
Look  here — here  are  an  hundred  made  ready  for 
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use,  an  hundred,  mind.  Now  when  you  have 
done  with  a  pen  yoti  must  put  it  by  in  this 
drawer,  and  1  wLU  keep  tliem  mended.  Be 
carefulj  be  careful,  I  pray;  it  is  a  sin  to  be 
wasteful^  and  you  ought  to  be  as  careful  of 
your  master's  property  as  your  own*** 

Holton  received  the  pens,  and  began  to  ap- 
ply them  vigorously  to  the  parchment,  when 
his  master  again  rushed  forward,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  exclaimed : — 

**  I  saw  you,  yes,  I  saw  you ;  you  must  not, 
you  must  not ;  I  shall  be  ruined/* 

He  then  bent  his  face  close  to  the  ground, 
and  touched  the  floor  in  various  places  with 
his  finger-  At  length  he  arose,  and  extending 
his  finger,  on  which  was  a  small  black  spot,  he 
exclaimed: — 

"Look  here,  look  here,  it  is  still  wet;  you 
cannot  deny  it;  never  let  me  find  you  do  it 
again ;  never,  never.  What,  shake  the  ink  on 
the  ground !  Ink  is  dear,  very  dear.  My 
nephew — the  extravagant  and  disobedient 
young  man— he  would  waste  the  ink  on  the 
|px>und ;  but  don*t  you  do  it,  I  pray,  if  you 
would  have  me  good  to  you.  Always  shake 
your  pen  into  the  inkstand,  there's  a  good 
young  man," 
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Tims  Chrysostom,  in  this  short  time,  had 
learned  two  lessods  of  professional  economy, 
and  very  careful  was  he  in  future  not  to  mend 
his  pens  or  throw  ink  on  the  ground. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  however,  he 
learned  something  more,  A  person,  whom  he 
had  occasionally  seen  in  the  town,  came  into 
the  office:  it  was  a  tradesman,  and  he  might 
be  known  as  one  of  the  elect,  by  the  peculiarly 
straight  and  shining  hair  which  surmounted  his  - 
very  solemn  face, 

"  How  d'ye  doj  brother  Prior  ?^*  said  he, 
on  entering* 

"  How  d*ye  do  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Prior,  in  a 
tone  which  expressed  what  d^ye  want  ? 

"  A  very  pleasant — that  is,  a  very  cold  wet 
day,  brother  Prior.'* 

"  Very  wet/'  said  Mr,  Prior,  with  the  same 
look  of  inquiry. 

*'  Ah  !  brother  Dammer  was  very  faithful  on 
Sunday,  wasn't  he?  how  many  there  is  in  the 
world  that   might   have   found   it   a  word   in 
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"  Ver}%*'  quoth  Mr.  Prior,  inquiringly, 
"  Surely  the  riches  of  this  world  are  vanities, 
as  brother  Dammer  proved.     The  wilderness, 
brother  Prior,  has  nothing  but  thorns." 
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^Nothing/'  said  Mr*  Prior. 
^  I Ve  got  a  little  bill  which  I  want  you  to 
cash  for  me/' 

"  Oh,  brother  Hawkins.*' 

'*  It  is  for  fifty  pounds,  and  accepted  by  Mr. 
Johnson/' 

*^  Ah !  I  see,  I  see ;  but  you  know,  brother 
Hawkins,  money  is  very  scarce.  And  Johnson, 
bless  me,  Johnson  !  you  know  what  difficulties 
he  is  in ;  his  acceptance  is  really  not  worth  a 
farthing/* 

**  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  we  of  the  brother- 
hood must  assist  one  another;  and  1  am  sure 
1  will  do  as  much  for  you  at  any  time  you  want 
it  if  I  am  able/' 

"  Ah  !  brother  Hawkins^  that  is  true ;  and  I 
really  should  be  very  happy — but  money,  money 
is  scarce ;  and  I^no,  no,  it  is  impossible/' 

**Butj  brother  Prior,  I  thought  you  were 
engaged  for  Johnson,  and  held  writings  that 
would  keep  you  harmless/' 

"  Eh  !  eh  1  brother  Hawkins ;  what  do  you 
say  ?  To  be  sure  I  am  engaged  for  Johnson, 
and,  as  you  say,  we  should  assist  each  other ; 
but  really,  brother  Hawkins,  money  is  very 
scarce,  and  you  know  I  am  very  poor/' 
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^nt  would  be  a  great  conveniencd  if  you 
oould  do  it.'^ 

*^  Have  you  been  to  the  bank  ?^* 

"Yes/^ 

**  Is  there  nobody  yon  know  of  bendet  me 
that  you  could  ask  to  do  it  ?" 

^  I  am  afraid  uot.'^ 

^Ahl  you  should  not  ha^e  taken  a  bilL 
Always  make  sure  of  the  cash*'^ 

^  I  tried  to  get  it,  but  there  was  no  cash  to 
be  had/^ 

^  Ah  1  and  is  the  money  of  much  importance 
to  you  ?    Could  you  not  wait  ?'' 

^^Noy  no^  Sir.  In  short  I  must  have  the 
money  somehow." 

*•  I  am  very  sorry.  I  wish  I  had  the  money. 
Fifty  pounds — ^'tis  a  great  sum.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  oblige  you.  Let  me  see :  suppose 
I  should  be  able  to  get  the  money  for  you 
from  another  person,  what  interest  may  I  pay 
for  it  ?^' 

^*  I  want  the  money  directly,  and  of  course 
expect  to  pay  the  usual  discount.'' 

^'Ahl  brother  Hawkins,  such  christian  feel- 
ings are  not  to  be  met  with.  Five  per  cent ! 
oh  no,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  people 
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would  rather  embark  their  capital  in  tradcj  or 
invest  it  in  the  funds,  than  lend  it  in  christian 
charity  ou  bad  security  at  five  per  cent/' 

"Well,  Mr.  Prior,  what  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  allow  ?^* 

"  Why,  I  certainly  will  do  the  best  I  can 
for  you,  as  though  I  were  doing  it  for  myself ; 
but  I  fear,  considering  the  risk,  that  not  less 
than  t€n  per  cent  will  be  required/* 

**  Ten  per  cent  for  two  months,  brother 
Prior,  seems  rather  high;  but  I  want  the 
money,  and  must  give  it/* 

*^  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  you  know,  only 
I  should  like  to  help  you  out  of  any  embarrass- 
ment, and  should  be  happy  to  do  it  with  my 
own  money,  if  1  had  it.  But — but,  well  if  you 
will  call  in  this  afternoon,  I  will  let  you  know 
how  I  have  succeeded/' 

Mr,  Hawkins  had  no  sooner  departed,  than 
Mr.  Prior  sent  Holton  to  the  bank,  to  pro- 
cure cash  for  a  check  for  forty-three  pounds. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hawkins  returned  to  the 
office,  when  Mr*  Prior  said,  as  he  laid  the 
gold  on  the  table  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner, 

"  Well,  brother,  I  have  managed  to  procure 
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the  money ;  but  really  it  is  a  very  hard  thing 
now  to  get  hold  of  it.** 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you^*'  said  Mr,  Hawkins^ 
eagerly^  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take 
the  money, 

*'  Stop^  stop  a  minute^ — don't  be  in  a  hurry," 
replied  Mr.  Prior,  getting  between  him  and 
the  money.  '*  As  I  told  you,  money  is  very 
scarce,  and  I  could  not  procure  it  under  ten 
per  cent.  As  we  are  brothers  of  one  commu- 
nity, I  shall  not  charge  you  anything  for  my 
time  and  trouble ;  my  expenses  alone  I  shall 
receive  from  such  a  friend  m  you — you  are 
quite  welcome  to  the  rest " 

**  What  expenses  are  those,  Mr,  Prior  ?" 

"  My  expenses  amount  to  two  pounds  odd, 
but  say  pounds.  I  don^t  care,  of  course,  whe- 
ther you  take  the  money  or  not ;  but  here  is 
the  forty-three  poimds,  if  you  like  to  give  me 
the  bill  with  your  endorsement/* 

Mr.  Hawkins  did  not  quite  relish  the  pay- 
ing seven  pounds  for  cashing  a  bill  of  two 
months  for  fifty  pounds  j  but  his  wants  were 
very  pressing,  and  the  gold  looked  tempting, 
and  he  endorsed  the  biU^  and  handed  it  over 
to  Mr,  Prior* 
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Chrystom  Holton,  as  he  filled  his  parchment, 
calculated  that  fourteen  per  cent  for  two 
months^  was  eighty  four  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  he  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  his 
master  should  be  poor  with  such  a  delightful 
method  of  making  money. 

People  who  can  understand  how  a  man  of 
Mr.  Prior's  piety  could  engage  in  such  trans- 
actions as  these^  might  doubt  that  a  man  of 
such  care  and  caution  would  do  it,  as  there  was 
a  certain  usury-law  imder  which  he  might  have 
been  severely  punished.  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  Mr.  Prior  did  not  transact  business 
in  this  way  with  the  unconverted :  and  if  one 
of  the  converted  had  turned  restive,  by  hesitating 
to  pay  the  money,  or  threatening  to  make  any 
disdosiu^s,  Mr.  Prior  had  only  to  apply  to  the 
parson,  and  the  ofifender  would  have  been  expell- 
ed firom  the  congregation,  and  his  prospects  in 
life  utterly  ruined,  so  far  as  they  depended  on 
that  religious  body. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Quid  Don  mortalU  pecton  co^ 
Auri  sacra  fames  ? 

VIRO.  AN,  3—56. 

Considering  Mr.  Prior^s  disposition,  it 
will  not  be  doubted  that  he  bore  as  much 
animosity  against  poor  WiOdns  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  such  a  good  man  to  feel.  He  had 
calculated  on  getting,  at  least,  two  guineas  for 
the  writ,  and  as  he  had  been  but  very  seldom 
deceived  in  his  expectations  in  similar  circum- 
stances, he  considered  that  Wilkins  had  de- 
frauded him  of  his  right;  and  accordingly  he 
lay  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  force 
him  to  make  restitution,  or  to  punish  him  for 
his  misconduct  in  paying  his  debt  too  soon. 
Now   it  happened  that  the  house  in  which 
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Willdns  livedo  belonged  to  a  gentleman  at  a 
considerable  distance^  who^  about  this  time, 
engaged  as  steward,  a  man  with  whom  Mr. 
Prior  had  transacted  several  snug  pieces  of 
business ;  and  soon  after  the  appouitmenti 
this  man  procured  Mr,  Prior  the  agency  for 
whatever  property  his  master  had  in  the  town. 
Of  course  Mr*  Prior  had  to  receive  the  rents, 
and  he  was  determined  to  pay  off  Wilkins  his 
debt  of  revenge,  if  he  could  find  him  in  arrear. 
But  that  was  not  the  case,  as  Wilkins  had 
never  failed  to  pay  his  rent  when  he  received 
the  customary  notice  of  the  day  when  the 
agent  would  attend  for  payment,  Mr  Prior, 
however,  gave  Iiim  no  notice,  and  the  rent  was, 
of  course,  not  paid  on  the  day  when  it  became 
legally  due,  and  consequently  Wilkins  was  in 
his  power. 

On  the  day  after  the  quarter  day,  Mr,  Prior 
sent  for  his  "  fidus  Achates,"  Hoppy,  and  when 
they  and  Mr,  Holton  were  safely  locked  in  the 
office,  the  following  conversation  passed  be* 
tween  them : — 

^*  Hoppy,'*  said  Mr.  Prior,  "  you  know 
Wilkins  the  grocer.^* 

Hoppy  laid  his  finger  at  full  length  by  the 
side  of  his  nose — a  hieroglyphical  figure  which 
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sigiiified  assent  to  the  question,  and  compre- 
hension of  the  motive  of  the  questioner. 

**ThisWilkins,  you  know,'*  continued  Mr. 
PrioTj  "  robbed  you  of  seven  shillings  a  few  days 
back/' 

"D /*  ejaculated  Hoppy. 

*^  Hush,  Hoppy,  hush;  do  not  swear,  it  is  a 
sinful  practice.  This  Wilkins  robbed  you  of 
seven  shillings ;  well^  there  is  another  case 
against  him,  Hoppy — rent/' 

^^  Execution — distress,  by  Heaven  !'* 
^*  Hushj  hush*     He  cheated  me  out  of  two 
guineas,  and  although  we  are  commanded  to 
return  good  for  evil,  I   don't  see   that  I  am 
required  to  put  myself  again  in  his  power," 
'^  When  shall  I  seize  on  the  fellow  f " 
"  To'dayj  Hoppy.     It  goes  against  my  heart 
to  do  it,  and  he  with  so  many  depending  on 
him^  but  the  laws  must  be  obeyed,  and  I  am 
determined  that  he  shall  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  law/' 

**  Ah,  ah !  I  understand,  Pm  not  to  give 
notice." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  no  part  of  proceedings ;  and 
mind  that,  Mr.  Holton — notice  of  proceedings 
belongs  not  to  law,  but  is  a  special  favour  on 
the  part  of  the  solicitor*    And,  Hoppy,  if  you 
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were  to  inform  him  of  our  intentions,  he  would 
find  the  money,  and  we  should  lose  our  ex- 
penses*" 

''  He  be  hanged/' 

'^Fie,  fie,  Hoppy,  do  not  sin/'  interposed 
Mr.  Prior, 

*^  I  had  better  go  at  once,  I  suppose,  and 
take  an  inventory  of  the  fellow  *s  things  ?** 

"  No,  no,  Hoppy,  don't  be  in  a  hurry }  stop 
till  the  afternoon/' 

*'But  Vm  to  gOj  I  suppose,  when  the  sneak- 
ing vagabond  is  not  at  home  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Hoppy,  he  must  be  at  home/* 

'*I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  want  the 
money  paid/' 

*'  No,  no,  Hoppy,  he  will  not  pay,  he  cannot 
pay,  unless  you  give  him  some  hours'  notice. 
Put  in  the  distress,  and  bring  me  the  inventory, 
and  then  I  don't  care  how  soon  he  pays.'* 

**  Well,  Fm  hanged  if  I  understand  this 
move ;  but  I  suppose  Vd  better  go  at  once ; 
and  may  I  be  hanged  if  I  show  any  mercy,  for 
he's  never  given  me  a  job  since  he's  been  in 
the  town/' 

*'  Nor  me,  Hoppy,  But  put  oflf  proceedings 
till  the  afternoon,  when  he  will  be  sure  to  be 
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at  home :  for  he  has  got  a  dinner-party^  ha !  ha  1 
a  very  graod  and  pleasant  dinner-party,  no 
doubt.  It  is  his  wedding-day  to-day,  and  as 
he  has  a  few  old  acquaintances  of  his  own 
and  his  children's  to  keep  it  up,  I  am  sure,  1 
hope  he  wiU  enjoy  it/* 

^^  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  1^*  chimed  in  Hoppy,  with 
a  grin  of  rapturous  enjoyment. 

*'  You  must  be  sure,**  continued  Mr.  Prior, 

to  take  the  inventory  of  the  dining-room 
first.  I  shaD  give  Mr.  Holton  full  instructions, 
and  send  him  to  you  at  the  very  moment  you 
are  to  distrain,  so  be  careful  to  keep  at  home.** 

Promising  this,  Hoppy  went  away. 

At  the  proper  time  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Prior  gave  Holton  the  necessary  papers,  or- 
dering him  to  proceed  to  Hoppy  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  make  him  distrain  imme- 
diately,  which  he  did.  Hoppy  and  Holton 
went  together  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  house,  and  on 
inquiring  in  the  shop  if  he  was  at  home,  were 
informed  by  the  boy  in  waiting,  that  he  was 
at  dinner,  and  the  boy  moved  towards  the 
parlour  to  call  him.  But  Hoppy,  winking  at 
Holton,  stepped  quickly  to  the  parlour-door, 
opened  it,  entered  with  Holton,  and  very 
coolly  sat  down  and  looked  around  him. 
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The  dinner  had  evidently  been  just  removed, 
and  on  the  table  were  placed  a  large  bowl  of  hazel 
nuts^  a  few  apples,  a  foaming  jug  of  not  very 
dangerous-looking  ale,  and  a  decanter  of  wine, 
that  very  forcibly  reminded  one  of  the  goose- 
berry season.  The  entertainment  was  not  of 
a  very  luxurious  or  expensive  kind,  but  those 
that  were  partaking  of  it  were  as  humble  as 
the  provision ;  and  the  throng  of  happy  faces 
in  the  room  was  enough  to  make  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  drop  of  water  inviting.  On  either 
side  of  the  comfortable-looking  fire*pkoe,  sat 
Mr*  WUkins's  father  and  mother,  an  old 
couple  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  but 
bearing  in  their  faces,  on  tMs  day,  a  dim  and 
wandering  expression  of  pleasure.  Next  to 
the  old  woman^  sate  Mrs*  Wilkin s,  sick,  but 
happy,  and  across  their  two  laps  lay  the 
youngest  child,  laughing  and  playing  with  the 
grand-mother's  apron-strings,  Fartlier  away 
from  the  fire,  but  forming  a  semi-circle  in  front 
of  it,  were  several  respectable  small  tradesmen 
and  their  wives,  old  acquaintances  of  Wilkins, 
and  members  of  the  same  dissenting  body ; 
while  the  hollow  between  them  and  the  fire, 
was  filled  up  with  their  children  on  little  stools 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes ;   die  little  crea- 
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turesj  all  red  in  the  face  from  the  fire,  and 
looking  happj%  while  the  eldest  of  Wilkina's 
children  was  reading  aloud  a  chapter  in  the 
bible.  All  this  Hoppy  took  in^  in  an  instant, 
and  exclaimed, 

*'  Dammy,  Master  Wilkins,  Vve  got  summnt 
better  for  you  to  listen  to  than  that.  Mr. 
Wilkins,  debtor  to  Sir  John  Hunter,  Bart*  one 
year's  rent,  forty  pounds.  And  fork  out,  my 
man,  in  less  than  no  time,  or  I  shall  go  to 
work,  by  G— d,*'  and  he  handed  the  bill  to 
Mr,  Wilkina, 

The  poor  man  looked  at  it  in  wonder,  and 
aaidj  mildly, 

'*  My  good  man,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take/' 

"  Mistake  be  d^ — d/*  bellowed  Hoppy, 
"  Isn't  your  name  Wilkins,  isn't  this  house 
Sir  John  Hunter*s,  and  don't  you  owe  a  yearns 
rent  ?  give  us  none  of  your  d — d  cant." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  this  violent 
language,''  said  Mr,  Wilkins,  ^^  my  wife  you  see 
is  very  Ul,  and  violence  of  this  kind  will  greatly 
agitate  her.  I  don't  deny  that  this  demand 
is  Just;  but  I  am  an  old  tenant,  and  have 
always  received  notice  of  the  time  for  paying 
my  rent." 
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*'  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there, — you 
acknowledge  the  debt,  and  you  know  that 
nobody  is  obliged  to  give  notice ;  and  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is  this — will  you  pay  the 
money  ?^' 

*^  I  have  not  so  much  in  the  house— but  I 
will  engage  to  pay  it  to-morrow." 

^'  That  be  d — d — too  old  bird  to  be  caught 
with  chaflf.  And  so  you  would  like  to  remove 
all  your  goods  after  sunset,  eh  ? — No  go,  my 
boy/' 

**  But,  my  good  man^  I  have  no  intention  to 
leave  the  house.  I  cannot  leave  it.  Where 
should  I  go  to  ?'* 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind.  You  canting 
hypocritical  rascals  have  always  got  some 
trick  or  other  to  do  a  honest  man  out  of  his 
rights ;  but  it  won^t  do  with  me.  Will  you 
pay  the  money?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot  before  the  morning/* 

"  Well  then,  I  shall  distrain*  Here  Mr. 
Holton :  write  down,  one  table,  one  bible,  eight 
chairs,  one  cradle." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Wilkins  fainted,  and  the 
children  who  had  crouched  fearfully  together 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  ran  out  in  a  body  for 
the  maid ;  when  the  poor  woman  was  carried 
up  to  bed. 
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The  party,  it  may  be  sopposed,  was  broken 
up  by  this  untoward  event.  Mr*  Wiltins*8 
friends  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  scene  of 
domestic  miser)';  and  he  remained  almost 
broken-hearted,  while  Hoppy  completed  a  list 
of  aH  the  goods  in  the  house,  which  he  took 
to  Mr.  Prior,  leaving  Holton  in  possession. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  distress  was 
paid  off  the  same  evening ;  but  Mrs,  WilHns 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  she  received 
on  this  occasion  :  and  her  husband^  as  honest 
a  man  as  ever  lived,  fancying  now  that  every 
one  was  ready  to  pour  on  Mm  the  reproaches 
which  he  had  endured  from  the  bailiffj  felt 
himself  disgraced  and  suspected,  and  remained 
ever  after  a  miserable  and  embarrassed  man. 
So  complete  was  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
Mu  Prior  on  the  persons  he  disliked* 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

Lc  jour  m^ine  qo^il  &urii  lacrifi^  aux  dieuK,  au  lieu  de 
maogcr  religieusement  cbez  lol  uoe  partie  dc^  Tiaadea  coo-  I 
tacr6et,  it  lei  fait  saler  pour  lui  serrir  dam  plusieura  repa^  ] 
ct  ra  Boup«r  chcz  I'un  de  iai  am  la. 

THEOFRRAaTEf  9. 
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As  Mr*  Prior  was  of  such  pious  repute, 
kept  such  serious  company,  and  made  such 
holy  professions,  Mr*  Helton  during  the  la^ 
boura  of  the  first  week,  looked  with  the  most 
earnest  hope  towards  Sunday  as  a  day  of  de- 
lightful ease  and  relaxation  from  his  present 
unceasing  and  monotonous  occupation.  In 
the  service  of  Mr.  Hardman  he  had  had  Sunday 
pretty  much  to  himself,  and  certainly  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shop ;  for  the  church- 
warden was  very  particular  in  keeping  Sunday 
and  Christmas-day.  At  Mr.  Founder's,  to  be 
sure,  Mr*  Holton  had  worked  as  hard  on 
Sundays  aa  other  days  of  the  week ,  but  then 
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the  doctors  are  the  only  persons^  besides 
bishops  and  lords,  who  are  privileged  to  break 
the  Sabbath.  But  neither  Mr.  Pounder  nor 
Mr.  Hard  man  set  himself  up  for  a  saint ;  and 
Holton  hoped  that  the  first  saint  he  lived  with 
wotild  be  a  good  christian,  at  least,  as  far  as 
Sabbatli  was  concerned. 

So  far  ai  his  own  labour  was  concerned,  how- 
ever, he  was  deceived ;  for  on  the  very  first  Sun- 
day that  arrived,  Mr.  Prior  called  Holton  up 
pretty  nearly  as  early  as  usual,  and  as  soon  as 
tliey  had  taken  an  early  breakfast,  and  read  a 
chapter,  the  pious  solicitor  said,  "  We  are  com- 
manded, Mr.  Holton,  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath- 
day,  not  only  in  our  persons,  but  also  in  our 
servants ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
command  as  a  means  of  obtaining  rest  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  kinds  of  labour, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  com- 
mand, we  are  called  on  in  the  most  authorita- 
tive manner  to  pay  to  it  the  strictest  obe- 
dience«  But  while  it  is  a  sin  to  do  any  seciilar 
work  on  that  day,  there  are  works  of  piety  and 
humanity — works  even  of  human  necessity 
which  it  would  be  sinful  to  abstain  from.  Now 
I  should  not  dare  to  engage  in  any  common 
occupation  on  this  day,  such  as  walking  out 
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into  Tillages  or  fields,  or  visiting  any  but  reli- 
gious friends ;  but  works  of  necessity  soDie- 
times  fall  to  my  lot.  For  instance,  all  wills 
and  papers  respecting  testamentary  proceed* 
ings  wre  works  of  necessity,  and  must  be  per- 
formed at  any  time.  Now  look  here— this  will 
must  be  fair-copied  immediately,  as  it  is  quite 
doubtful  when  it  will  be  required  to  be  signed.'* 
So  saying,  he  handed  a  bundle  of  sheets  of 
foolscap  to  his  clerk,  who  went  into  the  office, 
and  wrote  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
This  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  Mr. 
Holton,  for  he  had  made  some  very  plea- 
sant arrangements  in  his  own  mind  for  spend- 
ing the  day.  Not  the  least  disagreeable  part 
of  it  was  the  wound  his  honour  must  receive 
in  faihng  to  fulfil  an  engagement  with  a  certain 
blooming  young  lady  of  the  town  ;  for  it  must 
be  related  that  in  his  public  life,  behind  Mr. 
Hardman*s  counter,  he  had  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  several 
damsels  of  the  mature  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
who  were  almost  as  much  in  want  of  lovers  as 
he  himself  was  of  a  sweetheart.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  swallow 
the  mortification  of  liaving  extra  polished  his 
shoes,   extra  brushed  his  bairj  and  pulled  U2> 
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his  particularly  stiffened  shirt  collar  to  bo  pur- 
pose. 

It  might  be  supposed^  however^  that  Mn 
Prior's  practice  could  not  embrace  so  many 
persons  who  had  anything  worth  the  formaUty 
of  leaving  by  wiU,  as  to  keep  his  clerk  con- 
stantly occupied  on  Sundays  ^  but  the  clever 
solicitor  had  always  some  excellent  reason  for 
giving  him  a  job.  At  one  time  he  told  Holton, 
that  as  copying  wills  on  Sunday  was  sanctified 
by  its  necessity,  so  all  documents  and  proceed- 
ings that  related  to  wills  were  sanctified  also ; 
and  if  nothing  of  a  testamentary  nature  was  iu 
the  office,  there  was  sure  to  be  something 
which  if  its  secular  nature  was  undeniable,  was 
yet  rendered  sacred  by  its  being  against  some 
sinner,  or  in  favour  of  some  saint;  and  in  short, 
Holton's  employments  on  the  Sabbath  were  so 
various,  that  he  began  to  consider  his  master's 
rule  that  working  on  the  Sabbatli  was  sinful 
as  extremely  illogical  and  absurd,  as  the  ex- 
ceptions appHed  to  an  infinitely  greater  number 
of  circumstances  than  the  rule- 

The  only  certain  cessation  from  Sunday 
labour  was  in  the  evening,  and  the  relaxation 
of  that  was  rather  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  it 
involved  the  necessity  of  appearing 
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Prior's  pew  at  the  meeting- house ;  for  his 
master  had  conscientious  objections  against  al- 
lowing young  persona  too  much  liberty  on  the 
Sabbath,  knowing  how  apt  they  are  to  sin  by 
playing  at  cricket  and  walking  into  the  country. 
To  meeting,  thereforcj  Holton  was  compelled 
to  go.  Yet  as  Clara  was  in  the  same  pew,  I 
am  ashamed  to  use  the  word  compelled;  for 
I  think  the  drowsiest  preacher  that  ever  snorted 
forth  universal  perdition  would  not  send  me 
to  slcfep  if  I  were  shut  up  in  a  pew  with  such 
a  girl  as  Clara  Prior.  The  presence  of  this 
young  lady  waa  not  without  effect  on  Holton, 
for  her  beauty  waa  of  a  kind  to  strike  both  the 
re&ned  and  the  vulgar ;  but  even  her  divine 
presence  could  not  atone  to  him  for  the  loss 
of  certain  enjoyments  with  which  he  fancied 
he  could  have  filled  up  the  time.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  as  soon  as  her  cousin  had  left 
the  town,  Mr.  Holton^  being  of  about  the  same 
age,  and  Ming  the  same  situatioUj  would  gain 
the  same  place  in  her  esteem ;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
Clara  was  but  human,  and,  perhaps,  she  would 
have  felt  a  little  prejudice  against  any  person, 
however  innocent,  who  had  immediately  suc- 
ceeded her  unfortunate  and  beloved  cousin  ; 
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and  besides,  as  she  had  taken  her  cousin  as  a 
model  of  all  that  was  excellent  and  amiable, 
to  esteem  Mr.  Helton,  whose  virtues  were  of 
a  different  cast,  was  impossible  to  her.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  Henry  Courtenay*s  virtues 
were  of  a  kind  that  strike  the  romantic,  and 
those  but  httle  acquainted  with  the  world ; 
for  lie  was  open,  straight-forward,  generous, 
and  careless  of  his  own  int^^rest  and  advantage; 
and  those  diffusive  ^-irti^es  were  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  self-concentrated  virtues  so 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Mr,  Holton, 
and  which  would  have  made  him  the  admira- 
tion of  any  one  who  knew  the  world.  For  the 
same  person^  then,  to  love  Henry  Courtenay 
and  Chrysostomos  Holtoti  would  have  been  an 
impossibility;  and  Clara,  although  she  was 
pohte  and  attentive  to  Holton,  as  a  gentle- 
woman, never  gave  him  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  to  her  what  their  situation,  age,  and 
appearance  seemed  to  render  almost  inevitable. 
After  evening  ser\4cc,  Mr,  Prior  generally 
entertained  a  few  religious  friends,  to  converse 
and  spend  an  hour  or  two  \rith  him ;  and  this 
entertainment  he  gave  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness, as  it  cost  nothing ;  for,  as  he  considered 
supper  useless  or  injurious  to  himself,  he  was 
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too  conscientious  to  offer  it  to  others.  The 
company  generally  consisted  of  three  or  four  of 
the  oldest  and  richest  professors  in  the  town, 
who  were  clients  of  Mr.  Prior,  and  the 
preacher,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a 
red-faced  and  red-haired  man,  who  had  been 
lately  exalted  from  the  profession  of  repairing 
the  corporeal  understanding,  to  that  of  amend- 
ing the  spiritual.  In  other  words,  the  pastor 
had  originally  been  a  shoemaker,  and  in  that 
capacity  remarkable  for  his  poverty  and  resig- 
nation, which  latter  \nrtiie  he  carried  so  far  as 
to  dislike  and  utterly  repudiate  the  industry 
which  might  have  raised  him  above  his  poverty. 
With  this  very  great  talent  for  idleness,  he 
possessed  what  metaphysicians  in  his  case  would 
have  called  an  antagonist  principle,  namely,  a 
love  of  drink ^ — two  very  embarrassing  principles 
to  be  possessed  by  a  poor  man.  But  it  hap* 
pened  that  the  shoemaker  became  converted, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  teacher, 
ivhich  was  more  adapted  to  his  character,  as  he 
could  gain  more  by  Sunday's  preaching  than  he 
could  have  done  by  six  days^  jobbmg. 

These  persons,  with  Mr.  Prior,  Clara,  and 
Holton,  formed  the  Sunday  evening  party, 
the  occupation   of   which   consisted    of   that 
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branch  of  moral  statistics,  comprised  in  sin- 
gling out  all  persons  whose  opinions  differ 
from  their  own,  suggesting  evil  motives  for 
ail  they  do,  inventing  evil  actions  for  them 
when  they  know  not  what  they  do,  and  ex- 
alting themselves  and  followers  ijito  beings 
like  unto  the  gods  in  incapability  of  doing 
wrong. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dammer  was  a  very  faithful 
preacher — he  was  one  that  indeed  compelled 
men  and  women  to  come  in  ;  and  never  was 
there  a  Pope  of  Rome  who  launched  more  ana- 
themas on  individuals,  delivered  final  judg- 
ments mth  more  absolute  authority,  or  claimed 
for  himself,  and  himself  alone,  a  more  universal 
infallibihty. 

As  one  of  his  flock,  he  had  often  addressed 
Clara  Prior;  and  as  lie  had  found  her  answers 
wanting  in  tlie  conventional  hebrewisms  pecu- 
liar to  the  sect,  he  descended  to  more  earnest 
objurgations,  and  more  familiar  and  endearing 
entreaties,  to  draw  her  from  her  spiritual  dark- 
ness. 

Now,  when  Henry  Courtenay  was  one  of  this 
company,  as  he  was  desired  to  be,  and  indeed 
wished  to  be  when  she  was  there,  Mr,  Dammer 
had  left  her  pretty  much  to  herself  j  for  Henry 
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had  interfered  once  or  twice,  and  there  was 

something  in  his  countenance  which  the  Rev. 
gentleman  did  not  wish  to  provoke.  But  now 
he  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  young  lady 
— questioned  her  on  her  experience — asked 
her  about  the  books  she  read — inquired  as  to 
her  thoughts  when  she  was  by  herself— sug- 
gested and  described  certain  delightful  tempta- 
tions that  young  persons  were  peculiarly  liable 
to,  and  suggested  plans  of  spending  her  time, 
which  would  inevitably  lead  her  to  acceptance, 
kindly  offering  his  personal  attendance  on  her 
until  she  were  in  the  right  way.  All  this  kind- 
ness, the  young  creature  in  the  civilest  manner 
declined,  not  from  suspicion  of  the  man^s  vir- 
tues, but  from  dislike  of  his  person  and  man- 
ners ;  and  it  was  an  item  in  her  secret  account 
against  Mr,  Holton,  that  he  did  not  protect  her 
as  her  cousin  had  done  from  attentions  so  dis- 
agreeable to  her. 

Mr.  Dammer,  therefore,  continued  to  bestow 
his  unwelcome  advice  on  Clara,  unrestrained  by 
any  thing  besides  her  evident  disHke;  and  to 
that,  and  the  remonstrances  of  so  gentle  a 
she  was,  he  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient sensibility  to  pay  much  attention ;  but 
one  evening,  in  the  warmth  of  his  exhortations. 
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he  presumed  to  put  his  arm  round  her  beau- 
tiful neck,  when  she  burst  from  him,  blushing 
and  breathless ;  and  hurrying  to  her  uncle,  de- 
manded, in  an  accent  of  indignation  very  un- 
usual to  her,  to  be  freed  from  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Dammer,  or  to  be  immediately  sent  from 
the  house* 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Prior  would 
not  pay  much  attention  to  a  creature  so  utterly 
dependent  on  him  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  Clara^s 
request  to  be  sent  from  the  house  evidently 
alarmed  himj  and  he  immediately  made  such 
arrangements  with  the  preacher  as  to  protect 
her  from  a  repetition  of  his  attentions,  and  to 
allow  her  to  absent  herself  from  those  meetings; 
which  conduct  of  Mr.  Prior  is  not  to  be  un* 
deratood,  witiiout  a  more  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  circumstances  which  this  history  will 
unfold. 

Holton  being  now  the  only  person  in  the 
assembly  not  decidedly  pious,  was  honoured 
\nth  the  marked  attention  of  the  pastor,  who 
having  one  evening  asked  Mr.  Prior  if  the 
root  of  the  matter  was  in  the  young  man,  and 
learned  that  this  was  doubtful,  demanded  of 
him  whether  he  knew  that  he  was  a  child  of 
wrath.  Now  Mr,  Holton  did  not  exactly  under- 
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stand  the  question;  and  on  making  that  fact 
known  to  the  Rev.  gentleman^  he  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  blindness !  Egyptian  blindness !  not  to 
know  that  you  are  going  to  the  place  of  de- 
struction !  Are  your  eyes  shut  so  as  you  can't 
see  the  impenetrable  darkness  that  surrounds 
you  ?  Are  your  ears  stopped  up  against  the 
weeping  and  wailing  of  the  pit?  And  youf 
nose  stuffed  up  against  the  brimstone  and  fire  ? 
But  I  will  break  your  stubborn  heart  in  pieces, 
and  make  you  whole/' 

*'  The  young  roan  has  been  thrown  into 
perilous  temptations/*  suggested  an  old  pro- 
fessor ;  "  he  has  been  taught  by  one  spiritually 
dead.  He  has  had  the  bad  example  of  Mr, 
Elphinstone  before  his  eyes,  and  nothing  but 
a  miracle  could  hare  kept  him  from  being 
corrupted/' 

^*  Elphinstone  P'  exclaimed  the  pastor,  with 
disgust;  **  ah,  the  blind  leading  the  blind — an 
unfaithful  steward.  What  an  account  then  will 
he  give  in !  What  will  signify  his  alms-giving, 
his  \dsiting  the  sick  and  poor,  his  sobriety,  his 
morality  ?  Morahty  I  the  accursed  word  that 
has  taken  more  souls  into  hell  than  all  the 
murders,  and  robberies,  and  debaucheries  ever 
committed !   Rather,  ten  thousand  times,  would 
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I  see  a  man  living  in  the  open  practice  of  every 
wickedness,  than  a  moral  man  l — ^so  difficxilt  is 
it  to  make  them  see  their  own  depravity. 
These  are  the  filthy  rags  tliat  hide  and  adorn 
their  spiritnal  deformity;  but  their  beauty  shall 
be  stripped  away,  and  all  these  men  shall  go 
away  into  condemnation/' 

**  Has  the  young  man  learned  the  mystery  of 
faith,**  inquired  a  pious  tailor. 

*'  Young  man,*'  said  Mr.  Damraer,  "  few 
are  the  numbers  of  the  elect — not  one  in  a 
million  can  be  saved ;  but  those  few  are  blessed 
on  earth  beyond  all  men,  for  unto  them  is 
given  to  see  into  the  mysteries  hidden  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  woe  unto  them  that 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  truth.  Good  works ! 
The  very  name  is  an  abomination ;  for  misled 
by  them,  men  turn  their  hearts  from  the  truth, 
and  neglect  the  privileges,  the  inestimable  pri- 
vileges of  faith." 

**  Holiness  is  the  privilege  of  the  elect," 
suggested  a  long,  lean^  cadaverous,  skeleton- 
like professor  of  religion  and  leather-cutting, 
who  was  so  smntly,  that  the  very  street  in 
which  he  lived  must  be  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  one  of  the  modem  saints^ 
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^m         **  Yes,*^  continued  Mr.  Dammer,  "the  wicked 
j  go  to  and  fro  in  their  sins ;  and  every  sin  sinks 

them  lower  and  lower  into  the  bottomless  pit  j 
while  the  saint  cannot  sin^  since  what  would  be 
sin  in  the  reprobate  is  merely  exercise  of  his 
faith,  and  proof  of  his  buffetinga  with  Satam 
&c/' 

Such  was  the  theology  Mr,  Holton  learned 
at  Mr.  Prior's  j  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  very 
convenient  system,  carried  out  as  it  was  into 
practice  by  the  gentleman  that  taught  it.  The 
natural  deduction  which  Holton  first  drew  from 
it  waSj  that  it  was  a  sin  for  a  thief  to  steal,  but 
harmless  for  an  honest  man  to  do  it ;  and  he 
hadj  therefore,  a  very  great  inducement  to  be 
^  virtuous,  as  it  would  give  him  impunity  in 
^B      vice. 

^H         There  was  a  novelty  about  the  fact  that 
'  could  not  fail  to  interest;  and  Holton  imagined 

many  circumstances  in  life  in  which  this  supe- 
riority of  faith  over  works  would  be  found 
useful :  he  listened  with  the  most  respect- 
ful attentionj  and  thanked  his  advisers  with 
such  apparent  sincerity,  that  he  became  a  great 
favourite  of  the  party,  and  the  object  of  great 
hopes   to    Mr.   Dammer.       But  such  is   the 
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inoonsiderateness  of  human  nature,  that  even 
this  religious  instruction  could  not  prevent  a 
conviction  in  his  mind  that  he  could  have  spent 
Sunday  evening  more  pleasantly. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Law  is  Uke  «  new  fasLtoD,  people  are  bewitched  to  get  into 
it :  it  ia  td&o  like  bad  weatheri  moat  people  are  glad  when 
tbej  get  out  of  it. 

O.  A.  aTEEVENS. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  class  of  persons 
above-mentioned  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
a  lucrative  practice  for  Mr,  Prior,  but  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  they  belonged  to  a  large 
congregation^  embracing  persons  of  all  classes, 
and  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  to  persons 
acquainted  with  such  communities,  and  the 
despotic  and  inquisitorial  power  exerted  by  the 
richer  over  their  poorer  brethren,  that  Mr. 
Prior,  standing  well  with  the  superiors  in  the 
congregation,  secured  to  him  self,  for  many 
years,  the  business  of  every  individual  in  it,  as 
well  as  perfect  impunity  in  his  method  of  doing 
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it.  But  his  practice  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  that  circle ;  he  made,  like  the  rest,  large  pro- 
fessions of  rehgioiij  and  as  most  people  look  no 
deeper  than  the  surface  of  things^  he  was  con- 
sidered as  trust-worthy  and  good  man  as  any 
one  may  who  makes  large  professions,  and 
keeps  out  of  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court 

Now,  although  Mr.  Prior,  when  he  first 
began  to  save  money,  extended  his  practice 
widely  beyond  this  conneidon,  aa  all  lawyers 
can  easily  do,  and  could  have  safely  given  up 
the  saintSj  yet  the  habits  of  the  time,  when 
religious  phrases  wore  necessary,  still  clung  to 
hira,  and  he  was  as  pious  as  ever. 

Allowing,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Prior  made 
professions  of  piety,  as  a  tradesman  does  of 
disinterestedness,  or  a  coquette  of  modesty,  for 
the  advantages  of  business,  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  very  earnest  in  endeavouring 
to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  his  clerk ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  discouraged  Holton  from  em- 
ploying his  time  on  religious  polemics,  and 
took  the  most  effectual  metliod  of  preventing 
his  transformation  into  a  fanatic — namely,  by 
giving  him  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

Holton*  therefore,  made  greater  progress  in 
law  than  in  divinity,  and  indeed  his  legal  pro- 
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grass  was  astonishing:  for  one  would  have 
diought  he  had  studied  law  all  his  life,  so  won- 
derful was  it  to  remark  in  the  simplest  letter  he 
wrote,  how  many  times  he  could  introduce 
whereas,  moreover,  aforesaid,  notwithstanding, 
hereinbefore  described,  and  hereinafter  men- 
tioned^ 

Nor  only  in  the  technicalities  of  the  pro- 
fession did  Holton  make  this  rapid  progress, 
for  being  of  an  inquiring  disposition,  and  wish- 
ing to  please  his  master,  and  to  make  himself 
of  consequence  to  himj  he  carried  his  re- 
searches into  the  more  profound  branches  of 
professional  practice.  For  instance,  if  Sam 
agreed  with  Tom  to  sell  him  a  pig- sty,  for  a 
few  shiUiogs,  out  of  those  simple  facts  Holton 
would  fill  an  enormous  skin  of  parchment, 
with  particulars,  pro\4soes  and  condiBons,  con- 
taining as  many  hard  words  and  intertwisted 
sentences  as  though  he  was  a  first-rate  convey- 
ancer. He  learned  also  to  discriminate  between 
classes  of  clients,  so  as  to  pitch  witli  certainty 
on  the  one  out  of  whom  it  would  be  safest  to 
make  most  profit.  In  drawing  up  mortgage- 
deeds,  especially  if  the  parties  were  strangers, 
he  saw  the  advantage  of  always  making  Mr. 
Prior  a  party,  as  it  would  amount  to  a  certainty 
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that  in  any  future  proceedings  on  the  mortgage 
Mr,  Prior  woiJd  have  another  job.  Or^  if  the 
parties  knew  but  little  of  law,  he  invariably 
drew  up  the  mortgage  without  giving  the  mort* 
g^e^e  the  power  of  sale :  by  which  omission  the 
man  who  lent  the  money  could  not,  as  he  ex- 
pected, get  his  interest  without  suing  for  it,  nor 
his  principal  without  undertaking  the  tedious 
and  expensive  process  of  an  action  of  ejectment 
or  foreclosure*  He  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
a  pretty  way  of  doing  business,  which  had  been 
long  practised  by  Mr,  Prior,  and  which  was 
adapted  to  give  him  hints  in  the  art  of  money- 
getting,  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  him  through 
life.  Mr,  Prior  had  a  great  deal  of  money  out 
on  mortgages :  but  as  he  always  said  he  was 
very  poor,  this  money  was  understood  to  belong 
to  his  clients,  although  the  mortgages  were  in 
his  own  name.  Now",  whenever  he  was  rather 
slack  in  business,  he  would  send  notice  to  the 
mortgagees  that  the  money  was  suddenly  want- 
ed, and  must  be  paid,,  but  if  it  would  be  any 
convenience,  he  could  procure  it  from  another 
quarter.  In  these  mortgages,  Mr.  Prior,  of  course, 
had  covenanted  for  the  power  of  immediate 
sale  and  distress ;  and  as  the  persons  thought 
him  a  very  honest  man,  they  considered  him  a 
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very  yaluable  friend  for  saving  them  from  the 
annoyance  of  running  about  among  their  ac- 
quaintance to  borrow  the  money,  and  thereby 
proclaiming  their  wants.  Of  course,  a  fresh  con- 
veyance was  always  required ;  and  this  was  ma- 
naged so  cleverly,  that  in  about  every  two  years, 
Mn  Prior  executed  fi^sh  conveyances  for  every 
person  on  whose  property  he  had  money. 

But  besides  these  clever  contrivances  for 
creating  a  fortune,  Mr.  Holton  learned  some 
valuable  secrets  in  the  practice  of  common  law. 
He  learned  that  it  was  a  lawyer's  duty  to  attack 
the  rich  for  the  poor,  if  the  rich  man  had  no 
immediate  influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  poor  man  had  a  certainty  of  a  verdict— be- 
cause he  was  sure  to  obtain  his  costs.  He 
learned  also  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attack  the 
poor  for  the  rich,  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  case,  for  the  same  reason — that  the  costs 
would  certainly  be  paid.  He  learned  how  to 
suggest  actionable  wrongs,  and  insinuate  re- 
coverable rights — ^he  became  an  adept  in  un- 
observedly  nourishing  and  cherishing  an  insig- 
nificant quarrel  until  it  carried  the  parties  into 
court;  and  he  became  thoroughly  convinced 
that  a  man  is  sent  into  the  world  to  look  after 
nobody's  interest  but  his  own ;  and  that,  con- 
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sequently  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  turn  our 
neighbour's  indiscretions^  thoughtlessness,  mis- 
fortunes, or  confidence,by  every  possible  means, 
to  our  own  benefit.  He  also  aequired  that  ready 
mt,  or  self-collectedness,  and  absolute  indif- 
ference to  the  whole  human  race  besides  him- 
self, without  which  no  laii^er  can  succeed  in 
life,  and  with  which  he  combats  successfully 
against  all  untoward  circumstances,  arising  from 
other  people*s  roguery,  or  his  own  hurr\',  ille- 
gal practice,  or  speculation,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  accidents  that  occasionally  befall  even  the 
keenest  and  most  cautious  of  practitioners* 

As  an  instance  of  the  practical  operation  of 
this  quality,  wherein  Mr*  Hulton  gained  his 
masier^s  applause  and  respect,  the  following 
case  may  be  given,  especially  as  it  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Prior's  practice,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  sharp- sigh tedness  necessarj^  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  At  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  town  in  which  Mr,  Prior  resided,  in 
fact  so  far  off  as  not  to  possess  any  influence 
in  the  town,  lived  a  Mr.  Tom  Howard,  the  only 
son  ot  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  While 
very  young,  this  Mr.  Howard  had  been  left  heir 
to  a  respectable  property,  unincumbered,  save 
by  some  not  very  considerable  payments  to  his 
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mother  and  sisters.  But  as  he  had  given  early 
indications  of  a  careless  and  extravagant^  not 
to  say  dissipated  disposition^  the  property  had 
been  tied  up  in  trust  until  he  should  arrive  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  at  which  time  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion. Now,  during  his  minority,  Mr.  Howard 
had  found  Mr.  Prior  of  the  greatest  use  to  him, 
as  that  gentleman,  having  made  himself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  nature  and  amount 
of  Mr.  Howard's  property,  was  always  ready 
to  advance  money,  to  a  certain  amount — taking, 
of  course,  a  considerable  premium  over  the  in- 
terest for  the  risk,  and  securing  to  himself  the 
power  of  immediate  payment  when  his  client 
came  into  actual  possession  of  his  property. 
These  large  sums,  with  the  enormous  accumu- 
lations on  them,  were  duly  paid ;  but  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  habits  which  required  this 
money  had  not  been  eradicated  by  so  easily 
obtaining  the  means  of  gratification;— on  the 
contrary,  it  led  the  way  to  greater  extrava- 
gance.   . 

Accordingly,  in  a  very  few  years  after  Mr. 
Howard  entered  into  the  possession  of  his  es- 
tate, he  became  embarrassed  in  his  affairs ;  and 
what  with  the  expense  of  law  processes  and 
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money-raising,  his  estate  slipped  through  his 
lingers,  and  he  became  a  rained  man.  But 
before  any  public  exposure  of  his  inextricable 
involvement,  it  happened  that  Mr.  Prior  had 
be^n  employed  by  several  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  recover  debts  from  him,  some  of 
which  creditors  were  persons  from  whom  Mr. 
Prior  was  not  certain  of  recovering  costs  of 
suit,  if  unsuccessful  with  the  debtor ;  but  whose 
causes  he  had  undertaken  on  the  old  principle 
of  getting  costs  out  of  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  having  ascertained,  while  these  causes  were 
going  on,  that  Mr.  Howard  s  affairs  were  in  a 
worse  state  than  he  had  previously  supposed, 
and  that  although  he  might  obtain  judgment 
against  him  for  his  clients,  it  was  possible  that 
he  might  get  nothing  else,  and  as  Mr.  Prior, 
like  all  lawyers,  considered  his  duty  to  his  clients 
superior  to  every  other  duty  besides  that  which 
he  owed  to  himself,  he  devised  a  plan  more  bene- 
ficial to  his  dients  and  himself  than  all  the 
justice  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  all  the  law* 
learning  of  all  the  magistrates*  courts  in  the 
kingdom. 

This  plan  eonld  not  be  laid  before  the  reader 
in  a  clearer  manner  than  by  giving  a  description 
of  certain  adventures  of  Mr.  Holton  and  Hoppy 
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in  putting  it  in  execution,  in  which  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  they  merely  obeyed  the  direc- 
tions previously  laid  do^Tifor  them  by  Mr,  Prior. 
They  started  offone  morning  to  the  village  in 
which  Mrs.  Howard  and  her  daughters  resided, 
and  having  inquired  out  their  residence,  Holton 
knocked  at  the  door,  while  Hoppy  stayed  in 
front  of  the  house,  keeping  his  remarkable  per- 
aon  visible  from  every  window.     It  was  a  small 
and   humble-looking  cottage,  but   every  thing 
about  it  was  in  such  order,,  and  the  little  orna- 
ments in  the  garden  and  around  the  house,  and 
the  bunches  of  fresh  flowers  in  little  china  vases 
in  the  windows,  were  all  in  such  a  simple  and 
elegant   taste,   that  any  stranger   would   have 
judged  instantly  that  a  woman  and  a  lady  was 
the  inhabitant.     It  was  a  hot  day,  and  nestling 
as  the  cottage  did  in  a  bunch  of  thickly-foliaged 
trees,  it  seemed  such  a  quiet,  peaceful  home, 
and  made  one  reflect  so  tenderly  on  domestic 
ties,  and  fireside  pleasures,  that  no  one  could 
have  dared  to  intrude  on  it  with  hostile  intent, 
save  a  sheriflfs  officer  or  a  la^^yer's  clerk. 

Tlie  door  was  opened,  and  %vben  Holton  asked 
if  Mr,  Howard  was  in  the  house,  he  was  shown 
into  a  sitting-room,  which,  in  its  delicate  ar- 
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rangements  answered  perfectly  to  the  exterior. 
Every  thing  was  exqmsitely  neat  and  choicely 
dean^  and  nothing  seemingly  ont  of  place,  save 
those  elegant  litters  of  knicknacks  that  make 
one  speculate  on  the  pretty  fingers  that  have 
been  employed  in  making  them,  the  music- 
books  which  were  yet  open  on  their  stands 
before  harp  and  piano,  and  an  unfinished  draw- 
ing on  the  table— in  short,  every  thing  was  cal- 
culated to  make  one  feel  that  some  of  the  an- 
gels of  life  were  about  one. 

Holton  had  scarcely  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
objects  above  mentioned,  when  Mrs.  Howard, 
a  lady-like  woman,  entered  the  room,  and  re- 
quested to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  busi- 
ness. 

^*  I  beg  pardon,"  answered  Mr.  Holton,  "  I 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Howard.*' 

^*  Mr.  Howard  does  not  live  here,**  was  the 
reply. 

^'  Oh !  no.  Madam,  I  know  that,  but  I  have 
been  to  Howard  Lodge  and  as  Mr.  Howard 
was  not  at  home,  I  though  he  might  be 
here.'* 

"  Is  your  business  with  him  then  of  great  im- 
portance. Sir  ?** 
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"  Ob,  yes.  Ma'am,  of  very  great  impor* 
tanoe." 

**  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  cotn- 
municating  with  him,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
doit/^ 

"  Oh  no,*'  said  Helton  with  a  knowing  smile, 
**  you  cannot  be  of  any  good,  unless  you  can 
tell  me  where  he  is,  for  I  must  see  him — can't 
do  anything  by  deputy/* 

Mrs.  Howard  here  caught  sight  of  Hoppy, 
who  was  parading  before  the  window,  and  turn- 
ing to  Holton  with  some  agitation  asked : 
**  Is  that— that  person  a  companion — a  servant 
of  yours  ?'* 

**  Yes,  yes,  he  came  with  me.'* 

**  Oh  God,  preserve  me,**  she  hurriedly 
exclaimed  in  the  utmost  alarm»  "  I  see  it  all ; 
surely,  surely  that  man  is  a — ^' 

"  Sheriff's  officer,  Ma'am." 

*'  A  sheriff's  officer  for  my  son !  what  is  the 
meaning  of  aU  this  ?** 

*^  Oh  nothing.  Ma'am,  nothing,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence.  Mr,  Prior,  my  master  has 
five  or  six  actions  against  him,  and  we  are 
employed  to  arrest  him — that's  all*" 

**  Arrest  my  son,  Sir,  surely  his  circumstan- 
ces are  not  so  despemte  as  that  !*' 
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«  I  don't  know.  Ma'am." 

^^  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
take  my  son  into  custody— ^make  him  prisoner 
to  the  man  yonder !" 

'^  1  must  follow  my  master's  instructionSy 
Ma'am/' 

'^  Oh  my  Ood,  how  little  did  I  look  forward 
to  this/'  exclaimed  the  mother,  as  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair  weeping,  **  Oh  Tom,  Tom, 
my  dear  boy,  and  you  to  be  taken  to  a  common 
prison !  my  poor  thoughtless  boy,  what  will  be- 
come of  you !" 

**Well,  Ma'am,  I  must  wish  you  a  good 
morning  unless  you  could  direct  me  to  Mr. 
Howard." 

"  No,  no.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  where  my  son 
is — this  has  taken  me  by  surprise — I  did  not 
know  that  things  had  gone  so  far  as  this.  Will 
you  not  ask  your  servant  to  walk  in  ?" 

*'  No,  I  thank  you.  Ma'am.  We  must  be 
going  about  our  business." 

"  Excuse  me,  for  God's  sake,  excuse  me.  Sir. 
I  am  a  mother,  and  this  sudden  trouble  has  made 
me  beside  myself — I  pray  you  tell  me  whether 
there  be  any  way  to  put  oflF  this  shame  and 
trouble.     1  am  certain  that  with  a  little  care 
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and  management  every  -  person  would  be 
paid/' 

"  Well,  to  be  sure/*  Holton  said  hesitatingly, 
^*  Mr.  Prior  is  very  obliging,  and  if  the  money 
were  sure,  he  might  put  off  the  arrest,  and  exe- 
cution, and  stay  the  actions,  and — *' 

^*  Oh,  Sir,  what  can  be  done  ?" 

"  Why,  Ma'am,  if  he  or  you,  or  any  responsi- 
ble person  were  to  sign  a  certain  document  in 
my  pocket,  we  could  wait.*^ 

"  What  document.  Sir  ?  let  me  see  it." 

"  It  is  a  warrant  of  attorney.  Ma'am,  perhaps 
you  know  the  nature  of  it." 

^^  Not  at  all,  Sir.'' 

"  I  will  read  it.  Ma'am,'* 

And  Holton  did  read  it,  in  the  manner 
that  lawyers  generally  read  such  things  in, 
so  as  to  render  it  unintelligible  to  any  one  but 
a  lawyer.  When  he  had  finished  it,  Mrs. 
Howard  inquired  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
he  told  her  it  was  a  mere  formality  of  the  law, 
the  signature  to  which  of  a  responsible  person, 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  arrest.  Mrs. 
Howard  knew  nothing  of  the  forms  of  law,  and 
in  the  agitation  consequent  on  this  unexpected 
misfortune,  having  an  assurance  firom  Holton 
that  Mr.  Howard  should  not  be  arrested,  she 
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signed  the  warant  of  attorney  or  judgment-bond, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  in  a  few  days 
Hoppy  marched  into  the  house,  and  seized  its 
contents  and  all  the  property  on  the  premises, 
and  Mrs.  Howard  and  her  daughters  were 
turned  out  to  shifib  as  they  could. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Still,  still  I  hear  the  voice  within 
The  stirring  voice  that  cries  aspire. 

ZARACH. 

For  this  exploit  so  cleverly  managed  and  so 
eflfectively  completed,  Mr.  Holton  received  his 
master's  warmest  praises ;  bat  Clara's,  which, 
perhaps,  he  would  have  more  prized,  he  could 
not  obtain.  Mrs.  Howard  had  in  former  times 
been  slightly  known  to  her,  and  that  little 
knowledge  was  entirely  in  her  favour;  and  this 
transaction  with  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  earn- 
ed for  Mr.  Holton  her  unqualified  dislike,  as  she 
had  not  been  educated  to  admire  sharp  practice. 

Holton  had  been  taught  to  respect  the 
opinion  and  give  implicit  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  his  superiors,  and  particularly  if 
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they  happened  to  have  authority  over  him } 
and  for  nearly  a  year  he  so  willingly  obeyed^ 
and  so  cheerfully  entered  into  the  instructions 
of  his  master^  that  he  bade  fsir  to  become  almost 
as  great  an  ornament  to  the  law  as  Mr.  Prior 
himself.  His  master's  opinions  of  practice,  and 
his  wealth  had  convinced  him  of  what  is  fully  be- 
lieved by  every  one  who  properly  practices  the 
law,  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  standard  of 
human  morality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  at 
large ;  or  what  amoimts  to  the  same  thing,  that 
a  man's  own  interest  may  be  pursued  to  any 
extent  for  which  the  law  oflfers  no  penalty :  and 
consequently  Helton  had  acquired  the  grand 
principle  which  is  the  surest  secret  of  success 
in  the  practice  of  law. 

But  this  success  which  nature  and  circum- 
stances seemed  to  have  rendered  inevitable,  was 
abruptly  terminated  in  the  following  manner, 
just  after  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year. 

He  was  sent  for  one  evening  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  and  having  attended  on  the  reverend 
gentleman,  was  as  usual  shewed  into  the  study, 
where  he  partook  of  supper  with  his  old  bene- 
factor, for  it  is  to  be  understood  that  being 
now  growing  towards  manhood,  and  assimiing 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  it 
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is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Holton  any  longer 
condescended  to  be  familiar  with  the  cook. 
After  supper^  Mr.  Elphinstone  opened  the  busi* 
ness  which  had  caused  the  present  meeting  by 
asking  him  how  he  liked  the  profession  of 
the  law,  to  which  he  answered : 

'^  I  like  it  very  weU  Sir,  it  is  a  good  business 
to  make  money  in.'' 

*^  You  like  your  situation  then !'' 

"  No,  Sir,  not  particularly." 

"  Why,  Chrysostomos  ?*' 

**  It  is  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
too  much  Sir;  and  Mr.  Prior  don't  give  us 
enough  to  eat  and  drink/' 

"  I  would  not  have  you  tell  me  anything 
reflecting  on  your  master :  but  I  wish  you  to 
say  whether  there  is  anything  in  your  present 
situation  that  makes  you  desirous  to  leave  it  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  writing  so  many  hours  the 
same  kind  of  thing  over  and  over  again,  and 
too  little  to  eat  and  drink.  I  am  always  tired 
and  hungry." 

"Well,  Mr.  Prior  is  probably  a  little  overbare- 
ful ;  and  considering  all  things,  perhaps  a  man  is 
not  very  blameable  for  pushing  that  virtue  rather 
too  far.     I  have  heard,  and  1  dare  say  you  have 
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also^  many  reports  against  Mr.  Prior,  which  I 
have  never  believed ;  but  I  am  still  glad  to  have 
your  authority  for  asserting  that  they  are  un- 
founded. I  have  heard  that  he  is  apt  to  push 
the  law  to  its  most  cruel  extremes ;  that  he  is 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  ignorance  and 
innocence,  and  is  rejoiced  to  press  lower  the 
man  whom  providence  has  already  smitten  with 
affliction;  and  all  this  for  the  sordid  ^purpose 
of  increasing  the  wealth  which  even  now  is  too 
vast  to  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  I 
am  glad  that  these  things  are  not  true,  and 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  makes  you  wish  to 
leave  him.  Indeed,  it  is  not  strange  that  all 
persons  connected  with  the  law  should  be  oc- 
casionally spoken  against :  for  putting  a  law  in 
force  is  inflicting  a  punishment;  and  whoever 
is  concerned  in  that  infliction  (however  just  it 
may  be)  becomes  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
guilty.  Mr.  Prior,  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional life,  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  many 
disagreeable  duties  to  perform,  which  have 
created  prejudices  against  him ;  but  I  am  glad 
to  find  from  you  that  he  has  done  nothing  but 
what  his  profession  rendered  necessary.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  reUgious  doctrines ;  but 
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SO  long  as  his  opinions  are  conscientiously 
maintained  J  and  his  actions  virtuous,  I  sliall 
not  think  the  worse  of  him  for  it,  I,  however, 
consider  the  salary  he  gives  you  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  youth  of  your  age  and  abilities ;  and 
I  have  anotlier  situation  for  you  in  view  w^hen 
you  have  finished  your  year  with  Mr,  Prior 
— that  is,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  leave 
him/' 

"  Where  is  the  situation,  Sir  ?** 

"  In  London." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  leave  Mr,  Prior/' 
said  Holton,  who,  as  he  had  never  been  in 
London,  had  formed  some  very  biiUiant  ideas 
of  its  excellencies. 

'^Well,  Cbryaostomos/*  continued  Mr.  El- 
phinstone,  '^you  must  stay  with  Mr,  Prior 
until  your  year  is  out,  which  will  be  next  week, 
and  then  w^e  will  prepare  for  your  journey  to 
London.  And  I  may  as  wxU  inform  you,  that 
the  situation  which  I  have  procured  for  you 
is  one  in  which  you  may  be  considered  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune-  Not  that  this,  for  its 
own  sake,  w^ould  be  an  important  thing  to  me, 
as  I  consider  a  competence  as  much  as  ought 
to  gratify  a  proper  ambition ;  and  1  mention 
the  possibiUty  of  your   rising    eventually   to 
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fortune  as  an  incidental  advantage  not  to  be 
slighted,  as  the  conduct  necessary  to  acquire  a 
fortune  will  be  the  same  as  that  necessary  to 
maintain  and  deserve  a  respectable  character/' 

'^  Tes^  Sir.  Is  it  with  a  lawyer  I  am  going 
to  live.  Sir  r 

'^  No,  Chrysostomos,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is 
with  a  company  of  very  great  merchants,  of 
which  a  younger  son  of  my  brother  is  a  mem- 
ber. We  have  never  met  since  he  was  a  little 
boy,  for  I  have  seldom  been  out  of  this  town, 
and  he  has  had  no  inducement  of  interest  or 
old  acquaintanceship  to  leave  his  home  to  visit 
me  :  so  that  really  I  know  nothing  of  him,  but 
that  is  he  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dudley, 
Elphinstone  and  Co.  J,  however,  wrote  to 
him  a  statement  of  your  qualifications,  and  he 
immediately  accepted  my  oflFer  of  your  services 
with  a  very  handsome  salary,  and  a  promise  of 
advancement  in  every  manner  that  your  talent 
and  interest  might  point  out/^ 

^^  How  much  did  you  say  my  salary  was  to 
be.  Sir  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Holton. 

"A  hundred  pounds  the  first  year,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Elphinstone,  "  with  an  annual  in- 
crease, to  depend  on  your  own  deserts ;  out  of 
which  you  will  have  to  board  and  clothe  your- 
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sei£,  whicli  latter  will  be  rather  expensive  in 
the  situation  which  you  will  occupy/' 

Mr.  Holton  expressed  his  rapture  at  the  idea 
of  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone 
continued,  "  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  acquaint  my  nephew  with  the  exact  relation- 
ship you  bear  to  me.  The  manner  in  which 
you  were  thrown  on  my  care  was  your  mis- 
fortune, and  ought  not  to  operate  to  your  dis- 
advantage, as  though  it  were  a  crime.  But 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who  might,  per- 
haps, look  on  you  with  less  respect  than  you 
deserve,  because  you  have  been  unfortunate. 
I,  therefore,  have  said  nothing  about  you,  save 
as  it  regards  your  abilities ;  and  as  I  am  certain 
my  nephew  will  never  ask  you  any  ques- 
tions, the  misfortunes  of  your  infancy  need  not 
be  injurious  to  you  in  your  future  career,  and 
will  not  be  so,  unless  through  your  own  indis- 
cretion. You  are  starting  fair  with  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and  the  want  of  parents  may  not 
be  an  evil  to  you,  and  shall  not  be  as  far  as 
regards  protection  and  assistance  while  I 
Hve.'* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

How  happy  is  the  youth  that  hears 
lD8tniction*8  warning  Toice, 

LOGAN. 

The  reader  of  this  history  will  have  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Prior  did^  as  Mr.  Elphinstone 
observed,  push  the  virtue  of  carefulness  to  a 
rather  great  extent.  But  his  carefulness  or 
avarice  was  not  of  that  great  and  enlightened 
character,  which  launches  out  into  the  ocean  of 
adventure,  and  builds  up  a  princely  fortune  by 
a  mixture  of  profound  caution  with  adventurous 
daring. 

He  trusted  to  the  slower  and  surer  means  of 
gradual  and  continual  accumulation;  and  al- 
though at  times  his  disinclination  to  spend  a 
shilling  prevented  the  gain  of  a  pound,  yet  as 
nothing  was  ever  taken  from  the  stock,  con- 
tinual additions  and  compound  interest  worked 
their  own  sweet  way  to  fortune.    Now  such 
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being  his  principles,  when  Holton  informed 
him  of  his  intention  to  leave  his  service,  Mr. 
Prior  could  not  bring  himself  to  offer  him  any 
very  powerful  inducement  to  stay,  although 
fully  sensible  of  the  inestimable  value  which 
such  a  servant  might  be  to  him.  He  did^ 
indeed,  at  first  suggest  that  he  would  ndse  his 
salary  from  five  pounds  to  six,  and  increase  it 
in  the  same  proportion  every  year  while  he 
stayed,  but  when  Holton  mentioned  the  one 
hundred  a  year,  Mr.  Prior  was  struck  dumb, 
and  resigned  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  servant. 

The  last  week  of  his  servitude  with  Mr, 
Prior  having  passed  away,  Mr.  Holton  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Rectory  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  preparations  for  his  journey  were 
completed  ;  and  on  the  evening  before  he  pur- 
posed to  start  for  the  great  city,  being  seated 
with  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  reverend  gentleman 
gave  him  the  following  advice : — 

"  Chrysostomos,  my  good  boy,  as  you  are 
about  to  enter  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world, 
which  abound  with  snares  for  the  feet  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  guard  your  mind  against  them  by  a  little 
practical  advice ;  I  do  not  mean  advice  drawn 
from  my  own  experience  of  the  practices  of 
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large  crowded  cities^  for  providence  has  kindly 
laid  my  lot  in  scenes  of  peace  and  quietness — 
the  advice  I  shall  give  you  is  taken  from  those 
best  of  monitors,  the  works  of  learned  and 
pious  men.  As  regards  your  duty  to  your 
master  I  have  but  little  to  say,  as  you  have 
paid  such  strict  attention  to  the  precepts  you 
learned  in  early  youth.  Tour  industry  and 
attention  have  received  the  commendation  of 
all  your  masters,  and  on  the  points  of  honesty 
and  carefulness  I  have  never  heard  any  com- 
plaints. I  am  very  much  pleased  with  yofur 
carefulness,  for  I  am  informed  that  although 
you  had  but  one  shilling  a  week  at  Mr.  Hard- 
man's,  you  laid  by  upwards  of  ten  pounds  in 
two  years.  I  don't  know  how  you  did  it ;  but 
it  does  you  great  credit,  and  I  must  say  I  wish 
your  example  were  more  generally  followed. 
I  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  those  points,  seeing 
that  you  have  already  so  well  regulated  your 
practice  by  my  precepts ;  but  I  shall  explain  to 
you  and  caution  you  respecting  some  other 
errors  into  which  a  young  man  is  liable  to  fall 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  learned  men. 
With  regard  to  the  temptations  of  London,  I 
must  first  mention  the  women :  and  here  I 
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must  inform  you,  that  you  are  now  just  of  the 
age  in  which  the  society  of  women  becomes 
pecuUarly  delightful  and  dangerous.  In  short, 
from  all  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  1 
conclude  that  there  is  in  women  a  charm  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  young  men ;  and,  there- 
fore, 1  would  earnestly  recommend  you  to 
form  no  acquaintance  with  them^  hut  confine 
your  companions  to  the  male  sex.  But  you 
may  be  thrown  into  the  society  of  young  men 
who  may  tempt  you  to  drink,  and  as  I  hear 
that  the  most  delicious  liquors  are  to  be 
had  in  every  street,  at  very  low  prices,  I 
recommend  you  to  drink  nothing  but  water 
or  other  weak  liquids.  But  if  your  master 
should  occasionally  aak  you  to  dine  with  him, 
I  think  you  might  just  take  one  glass  of  wine 
mixed  with  water,  unless  you  would  prefer  a 
glass  of  weak  ale  instead.  The  theatres  will 
also  be  a  great  temptation,  set  oflf  as  they  are 
with  the  choicest  paintings,  the  most  brilliant 
lights,  and  filled  with  the  gay  and  beautiful 
of  both  sexes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exquisite 
music,  and  the  histrionic  representations  which 
doubtless  are  very  interesting,  if  I  may  judge 
by  our  performance  of  the  Andria  and  Hercules 
at  school.     One  danger  of  these  places  is  that 
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they  become  too  attractive.  I  advise  you, 
therefore,  not  to  enter  them ;  but  spend  your 
evemngs  in  the  reading  of  usefiil  books,  unless 
you  can  conveniently  attend  the  evening 
service  of  a  church.  On  the  sabbath,  too, 
many  young  men  after  the  week's  confinement 
and  labour  are  too  apt  to  walk  into  the  parks 
and  gardens  where  the  gay  world  assembles ; 
and  though  I  advocate  a  proper  relaxa- 
tion from  business,  yet  as  those  places 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  serious 
thought,  I  recommend  you,  instead  of  enter- 
ing them  to  attend  church  three  times,  and 
fill  up  the  rest  of  your  time  with  the  perusal 
of  sacred  literature,  and  any  of  my  sermons 
you  know  you  are  at  liberty  to  have  for  that 
purpose.  If  you  observe  this  advice,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  preserve  your  morals  un- 
harmed amid  the  temptations  of  the  great 
Babylon.  But  there  is  another  subject  of  less, 
though  still  of  great  importance,  on  which  I 
must  touch.  You  will  enter  much  society  in 
London,  and  some  of  a  higher  kind  than  any 
you  have  yet  mixed  in ;  and  you  might  find 
many  things,  harmless  in  themselves,  prejudi- 
cial to  your  interests,  unless  you  are  guarded 
against  them  by  me.     In  the  first  place,  the 
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error  into  which  young  men  are  peculiarly 
likely  to  fall,  and  which  ought^  therefore,  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  is  vanity,  or  the 
setting  of  too  high  a  value  on  one's  own  person 
or  actions.  This  error,  if  it  do  not  lead  to 
shame  and  misery,  is  calculated  to  make 
a  person  ridiculous,  and  is  likely  to  mar 
his  progress  in  life.  I  just  hint  at  this  now, 
but  I  have  written  largely  on  it  in  my  work 
**  on  human  errors,*'  and  will  take  care  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  volumes  from  one  of  the 
earliest  editions.  Another  error  very  disagree- 
able in  society,  is  prejudice.  Never  allow  your 
mind  to  be  biassed  by  it,  but  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  truth,  especially  religious  truth ; 
and  be,  therefore,  determined  to  support  those 
doctrines  you  have  heard  from  me.  And  not 
only  this,  but  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ought 
to  lead  you  to  contradict  any  assertion  made 
against  the  truth  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ; 
for  he  who  is  silent  when  a  false  assertion  is 
made,  or  an  erroneous  opinion  broached,  gives 
his  sanction  to  the  error.  And  as  we  are  com- 
manded not  to  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel, 
w^  ought  never  to  be  backward  in  communicat- 
ing to  our  fellow  creatures  the  knowledge  which 
providence  has  been  pleased  to  impart  to  us." 
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Such  was  the  advice  Mr.  Elphinstone  gave  to 
Mr.  Holton;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
yoiith  were  not  as  fully  aware  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  as  the  old  man.  The  advice,  however,  was 
rendered  very  palatable  by  being  aooompanied 
by  a  ten  pound  note  to  pay  the  travelling  ex- 
penses, &c. 

Before  the  coach  started  the  next  morning, 
Chrysostomos  went  to  say,  ^  Farewell'*  to  his 
old  masters,  in  which  interviews  nothing  very 
remarkable  happened,  save  the  general  good- 
will they  shewed  to  their  old  servant.  Mr. 
Pounder  wished  him  success,  concluding  with 
"  Good  b*ye,  if  at  any  time  you  should  be 
sick,  just  send  to  me,  and  Pll  attend  you." 
Mr.  Hardman,  said,  *^  Good  b*ye,  young 
man ;  apply  to  me  if  ever  you  are  in  want  of 
good  advice  ;'*  and  Mr.  Prior  said,  "  Good 
bye/'  and  offered  Holton  his  hand — which, 
perhaps,  was  the  only  offer  he  took. 

In  the  same  evening  he  was  in  London. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

O  Rus !  quando  egote  aspiciam. 

HORACE. 

O  give  me  tbe  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall. 

CAPT.   MORRIS. 

O  London,  thou  filthy  excrescence  of  inimi- 
table monstrousness,  what  sacrifices  of  all  that 
is  pleasant  must  a  man  submit  to  who  lives  in 
thee !  with  no  mountains  but  of  brick,  with  no 
atmosphere  but  of  gas,  with  no  valleys  but  of 
mud,  and  with  no  prospect,  save  the  tip  of  one's 
own  nose;  who  would  live  in  London  1  But 
how  delightful  is  the  country,  whether  in  early 
morning,  before  the  white  smoke  curls  upwards 
from  the  earliest -awakened  cottage,  when  every 
tree  is  vocal  with  the  oldest  and  sweetest  me- 
lodies of  nature  unbroken  by  a  sound  of  mortal 
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invention,  and  the  whole  earth  is  clear  and  bril- 
liant in  the  cold  and  piercing  light  of  the  rising 
sun ; — whether  in  gorgeous  day  when  every  wav- 
ing leaf  glitters  like  a  cluster  of  diamonds^  and 
every  field  is  busy  with  its  troops  of  mowers 
or  reapers,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  glowing 
with  the  ripening  sun ; — or  in  the  evening  when 
the  old  people  sit  at  the  cottage-doors  talking 
over  by-gone  times,  when  the  youthful  wander 
away  in  pairs  through  the  secret  meadow  or 
copse,  when  the  laughter  of  children  on  the 
village-green  rings  down  through  the  valley,  and 
every  pause  is  filled  up  with  the  kindling  music 
of  the  nightingale,  and  the  crimsoned  west  scat- 
ters its  richness  over  the  whole  heavens,  and 
tinges  the  earth  with  a  dim  and  indistinct  richness 
which  awakens  in  the  heart  a  sense  of  universal 
tenderness— exquisite  and  indescribable. 

Whether  the  cottage  in  which  you  dwell  be  a 
modem  and  costly  imitation  of  ancient  poverty, 
a  delicate  model  of  a  palace,  or  the  most  unso- 
phisticated set  of  mud  walls  and  thatched  roof 
that  ever  let  through  the  north  wind  on  the  shi- 
vering limbs  of  a  human  being — whether  it  be 
perched  on  the  rocky  summit  of  a  mountain  too 
high  to  be  reached  by  the  shadow  of  any  thing 
on  earth,  down  by  a  singing  brook  in  the  green 
depths  of  a  flowery  vale,  or  in  the  secret  recesses 
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of  a  thick  wood,  whose  mysteries  are  unpene- 
tratedy  save  by  the  quiet  dove,  the  timid  hare^ 
and  yourself — still  within  a  distance  travelled  in 
a  few  minutes  by  that  most  indefatigable  home- 
keeper  the  snailj  will  you  discover  forms  of 
beauty  which  can  never  cease  to  delight  the 
healthy  heart — either  the  nide  magnificence  of 
ranges  of  barren  mountain- tops  rearing  themselves 
in  their  naked  majesty  against  the  sky — or  shut 
up  from  the  world  by  an  amphitheatre  of  swelling 
highlands,  the  general  beauty  of  intermingled 
meadows  and  woods  with  here  and  there  a  wliite 
cottage  peeping  out  from  the  trees  with  its  garden 
ground  full  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers,  and  its 
chimney  sending  out  among  the  leaves  a  smoke 
white  as  snow,  and  clear  as  the  lightest  cloud 
through  which  every  star  is  visible,  while  a  shin- 
ing river  creeps  through  the  valley  bright  as  steel 
and  graceful  as  the  cottage-smoke  reflected  in  its 
clear  depths — or  in  the  deepest  and  thickest  re- 
cesses of  the  valley^  the  minute  painting  of  the 
primrose  that  springs  up  before  your  feet,  the 
gorgeous  enamelling  of  the  myriads  of  fish  that 
glance  to  and  fro  in  the  stream  on  whose  banks 
you  are  sitting,  or  the  ragged  picturesqueness  of 
a  cottage  on  which  the  sun  never  shone,  hidden 
as  it  is  by  the  boughs  of  old  trees  planted  ages 
before  that  cottage  was  built,  and  to  exist  ages 
after  it  shall  have  been  swept  away. 
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Beautifiil  are  the  vales  of  Old  England,  so  cool, 
so  quiet,  so  green  t  and  the  little  woods  and 
copses  of  hazel  where  the  only  sound  is  that  of 
a  rabbit  lifting  his  head  from  the  grass  to  peep 
at  you  with  his  fearful  and  innocent  eye,  or  the 
squirrel  leaping  merrily  away  from  bough  to 
bough,  the  most  graceful  of  created  beings.  Ever 
and  anon,  as  you  saunter  through  the  covert  in 
which  the  very  light  is  tinged  with  green,  you 
stop  to  gather  a  violet,  and  recollect  the  forty 
centuries  of  poetry  which  have  dedicated  it  to  the 
most  beloved  and  beautiful  thing  on  earth — the 
modest  blue  eye  of  a  virgin.  Then  yoa  come  to 
a  bed  of  lilies^  and  stand  awhile  to  observe  the 
delicate  beauty  of  their  tremulous  bells,  as  wth 
every  faintest  breath  of  air  they  waft  from  their 
silvery  censers  perfume  of  inimitable  sweetness 
that  overflows  the  wood  with  its  luxuriance- 
Spotted  with  tufts  of  primroses  like  stars,  you 
come  to  a  bed  of  blue  bells  colouring  the  recesses 
of  the  copse,  so  as  to  make  you  think  on  the  now 
invisible  sky  where  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  sully 
the  purity  of  its  cerulean  depths.  You  gaze  in 
rapt  silence ;  but  just  as  you  breathe  in  the  most 
fairy-like  tones,  ^'  how  beautiful  V^  you  are  start- 
led by  hearing  just  over  head  the  very  sound 
that  it  was  such  delight  to  mimic  in  your  school- 
boy days,  cukoo  !  cuckoo  \  That  bodiless  voice 
of  the  woods  you  believe  is  verily  the  self-same 
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sound  which  you  heard  so  many  years  ago;  you 
forget  all  that  has  passed  since,  all  the  troubles  and 
pleasures,  all  the  changes  and  chances,  and  feel 
yourself  once  more  a  scliool-boy* 

But  at  the  endoi  the  narrow  vista  in  which  you 
are  walking  you  see  a  stile,  and  a  glirapse  of  bright 
sun-shine   beyond  it  j    and  when  you  leaye  the 


copse. 


and  once  more  stand  face  to  face  with  the 


sun,eventhe  brilliant  world  seems  to  have  suddenly 
grown  more  brilliant  than  before.  You  look  neither 
at  violet,  nor  at  daisy — neither  at  green  meadow, 
nor  at  crystal  river ; — your  eye  takes  in  the  vast 
assemblage  of  beauties  lavishly  scattered  over 
heaven  and  earth,  you  feel  that  in  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  your  vision  there  is  not  a  proof  of  the  in- 
genuity, the  wickedness  or  the  magnificence  of 
man,  but  that  every  thing  is  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  llim  that  made  man  and  all  things,  and  you 
exclaim  here  as  you  do  not  exclaim  in  the  haunts 
of  men,  "  A  good  man  can  never  be  miserable 
here,  for  he  is  alone  with  God.'* 

So  sings  the  citizen  whora  an  overnight  cor- 
poration-dinner has  given  a  fit  of  indigestion  and 
scntiuient.  So  sings  the  violently-contended 
courtier  whom  untoward  circumstances  have  com- 
puLsorily  rusticated.  So  sings  the  country  curate 
of  filty  pounds  a-year  as  lie  takes  possession  of 
his  London  rectory  of  two  thousand.     So  sings 
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the  descriptive  poet  in  the  imaginative  attic  of 
Ilia  native  Grub  Street* 

But  London,  thou  queen  of  cities,  shall  the 
heel  be  raised  against  thee,  and  no  one  dare  to 
speak  a  word  in  thy  behalf!  Our  rural  England 
is  undoubtedly  beautiful  during  the  half-hour  of 
sunshine  which  generally  happens  once  a  week ; 
but  what  is  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
seven  days  !  Would  any  man  in  his  senses 
walk  to  the  woods  and  mountains  in  a  brisk 
shower,  or  with  a  black  cloud  overhead  1  But 
even  sunshine  is  deceitful;  and  when  you  have 
gained  the  glorious  summit  of  a  mouiitainj  and 
gaze  on  the  vast  extent  of  rural  life  around  you, 
a  hvely  rain  comes  on  without  warning,  and  when 
you  look  about  for  a  place  of  shelter,  you  see  the 
nearest  hedge  is  about  a  half  a  mile  down,  which 
by  the  time  you  could  reach  it  would  be,  like 
yourself,  perfectly  wet  through — the  nearest  cot- 
tage being  about  two  miles  off.  Even  if  the  day 
should  miraculously  continue  without  rain,  the 
sun  becomes  insufferably  hot  just  as  you  have 
reached  the  proposed  terminus  of  your  ramble, 
and  you  find  yourself  four  miles  from  home, 
heartily  tired,  and  growing  every  moment  more 
intensely  thirsty,  while  you  know  there  is  no  inn 
\\'ithin  the  whole  circuit  of  your  walk,  and  the 
nearest  water  you  can  discover  is  a  beautiful  river 
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sparklitig  in  the  sun  about  half  a  dozen  miles 
off. 

But  in  London  distance  is  annihilated^  and 
atmospheric  change  unobservable.  The  pedestrian, 
to  be  sure,  beholds  no  trees^  or  sheep,  or  lindsey- 
woolaey  dresses  |  but  he  gazes  on  temples  and 
palaces,  the  sublimest  creation  of  human  genius  ; 
he  beholds  the  choicest  productions  of  all  nations, 
and  the  most  elegant  of  human  forms  adorned 
with  whatever  can  embellish  tlie  external  grace, 
and  meets  with  minds  accomplished  with  what- 
ever can  illustrate  the  intellectual  beauty  of 
humanity.  And  if  the  urban  pedestrianj  rendered 
unheedful  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  fullness  of 
his  gratification,  awakens  at  length  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  fatigued  and  tlursty,  he 
meets  at  every  hand  saloons  as  elegant  and  com- 
fortable as  his  own  dining-roora,  where  he  can 
refresh  himself  with  fruit  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ,  with  the  cold  of  last  winter  kept  for 
his  summer  refreshment,  with  the  solemn  vintage 
of  Portugal,  and  the  lively  juice  of  France,  And 
who  ever  took  an  ice  at  Hog*s  Norton,  or  heard 
the  fizz  of  champagne  at  Bumkinton  ! 

If,  however,  as  is  not  unusual,  while  the  pedes- 
trian is  refreshing  himself,  the  rain  should  descend 
in  the  fiercest  torrents,  he  manifests  no  surprise 
or  uneasinessj  but  steps  from  the  room  in  to  a  coach 
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which  lands  him  within  his  own  doors,  every 
thread  of  his  garment  as  dry  as  tliat  of  the  pretty 
girl  who,  if  he  be  a  bachelor,  opens  the  door  to 
receive  him.  Even  when  winter  comes  and  the 
river  is  ice,  the  wood  leafless,  the  bird  mute,  and 
the  face  of  nature  covered  with  snow,  or  the 
bro^-nness  of  desolation,  London  is  still  as  gay 
as  in  the  midst  of  summer*  The  richest  fruit  of 
all  nations  courts  your  acceptance;  the  \^ntage 
of  the  Rliine,  the  Rhone,  the  Tagus  sparkle  in 
your  glass ;  the  finest  birds  of  the  wood  and  the 
farm  yard  fly  up  to  London  to  honour  your  table ; 
and  no  obstructions  prevent  the  assemblage  of 
your  friends.  Merry  with  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  the  best  of  sublunary  things,  you  sit  not 
to  be  chilled  by  a  wind  beating  from  a  wood  close 
by  against  your  shutter,  or  whistling  through  the 
keyhole,  but  if  you  feel  inclined  to  leave  your  room 
which  is  hermetically  sealed  against  all  unwelcome 
air,  you  drive  down  to  the  Hay  market  to  behold 
the  finest  women  and  listen  to  tiie  finest  music  in 
the  world ;  and  who,  listening  to  the  wonders  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini,  thinks  with  regret  on  straw- 
lierries  and  cream  ? — For  when  did  Grisi  enchant 
t!ie  ears  of  bumpkins  at  Baconham  or  Taglioni 
dance  away  the  hearts  of  the  clodhoppers  at  Stoke 
Pogeis  ? 
Thus  sings  the  citizen,  when  the  first  spoonful 
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of  turtle  comes  warm  and  fragrant  against  his 
lips.  Thus  sings  tlie  courtier,  when  he  creeps 
into  the  palace  whence  he  has  been  kicked.  Thug 
sings  the  rector,  when  he  discovers  what  elements 
of  human  fehcity  are  to  be  found  in  two  thousand 
a-year.  Thus  sings  the  poet,  when  exalted  from 
the  barren  domain  of  his  attic  to  tlie  productive 
place  of  clerk  to  a  waggon  office. 

These  two  contradictory  opinions  may  be  best 
answered  by  a  sentiment  which  our  excellent 
friend  Mr,  Hardman  once  delivered  at  a  vestry 
meeting : — 

*^  I  tell  you  what.  Gentlemen,  I  have  always 
found,  when  one  man  goes  to  a  violent  extreme 
on  one  side,  and  another  to  the  same  extreme  on 
the  other  side,  tlie  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
them/' 

The  truth  of  this  maxim  is  so  undoubted,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  the  world  which 
has  not  been  treated  on  this  principle  within  the 
last  few  years.  Indeed,  the  universal  method  of 
writing  a  polemical  work  on  any  subject  in  modern 
times,  is  to  state  all  that  has  been  said  both  for 
and  against  it ;  assuring  the  reader  that  the  author 
agrees  >vith  neither,  but  that  a  midway  between 
the  two  is  probably  right.  And  an  excellent  plan 
this  would  be,  if  it  were  not  so  ver)^  difficult  to 
decide  as  to  what  is  midway   between  perfect 
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white  and  perfect  black — between  iiothiog  and 
infinity. 

London,  to  be  sure,  is  not  as  my  grandmother 
described  it  to  me  in  my  younger  days,  paved 
with  gold ;  neither  is  it,  as  she  said,  a  place  in 
which  every  man  and  woman  you  meet  is  sure  to 
waylay  and  murder  you  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
London  is  not,  as  I  once  conceived,  the  place 
where  my  genius  would  be  certain  to  make  my 
fortune  1  but  neither  is  it  a  place  in  which  all  a 
person's  actions  are  seized  and  distorted  by  the 
whisper  of  envious  detraction.  London  is  the 
best  place  in  the  world  to  let  a  man  alone,  and 
say  nothing  about  either  his  folly  or  wisdom* 

In  London,  people  do  not  endeavour  to  fathom 
the  secrets  of  a  man  to  defame  him ;  neither  do 
they  Imnt  him  out  to  madden  him  with  good 
advice ;  for  a  man  can  always  jump  into  a  coach, 
to  escape  even  the  best-natured  friend  :  but  what 
can  a  man  do  when  he  is  held  by  a  button  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood  ! 

London,  then,  is  the  place  for  the  man  who 
depends  on  himself — ^who  loves  the  good  things 
of  this  life—who  has  a  true  sense  of  comfort,  and 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it  j  and  surely  no  man  who 
could  please  himself  would  give  up  all  these,  the 
most  perfect  pleasures  of  existence,  to  look  on 
sheep,  to  walk  in  rain,  and  drink  sour  beer  in  a 
ragged  village ! 
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Ao  hoDeit  manV  the  noblest  work  of  God. 


When  the  Hampshire  coach^  which  conveyed 
Mr.  Chrj^sostomos  Holton  to  London,  stopped  at 
the  White  Horse  Cellar  in  Piccadilly,  a  plain  but 
elegant  baronche  drove  up,  from  which  a  gentle- 
man between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  aUghted, 
who,  after  perusing  the  countenances  of  all  the 
passengers,  accosted  Mr,  Holton  thus  i^ 

"  I  think.  Sir,  you  must  be  Mr,  Holton  ?*' 

«  Yes,  Sir/' 

**  My  name  is  Elphinstone-  Porter,  put  Mr, 
Hoi  ton's  luggage  into  this  carriage.  Is  that  all, 
Mn  Holton  ?^^ 

Being  informed  that  the  luggage  was  ^^  all 
right,^'  Mr.  Elphinstone  requested  Mr.  Holton  to 
get  into  the  carriage^  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  followed  j  and  as  the  carriage 
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was  dashing  away,  said,  "  I  hope,  Sir,  you  left  my 
uncle  well  ?*' 

Very  well.  Sir,  thank  you,"  was  Mr,  Holton^s 
answer* 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  My  worthy  old  uncle ! 
Strange  thing  that  I  have  not  seen  him  for  thirty 
years — not  since  I  was  quite  a  little  boy;  but 
I  believe  hardly  any  one  of  our  family  has. 
I  have  thought  huodreds  of  times  of  going 
down  to  form  an  acquaintance  witli  him ;  but 
there,  I  have  always  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  and 
put  it  offj  so  that  it  was  never  done  j  but  we  all 
respect  him  very  highly,  and  should  be  happy  if  he 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  it.  But  you  will 
excuse  my  meeting  you  at  the  coach,  and  running 
away  with  you  in  this  manner;  for  I  understood 
from  my  uncle  that  you  were  quite  a  stranger  to 
London^  and  not  a  very  great  traveller  besides,  so 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  meet  you,  and  mvite  you 
to  spend  the  evening  with  us,  to  spare  you  the 
little  annoyances  that  one  sometimes  meets  with 
in  strange  places,  and  that  I  might,  at  the  same 
time,  have  the  pleasure  of  making  my  family 
acquainted  wth  you.  Excuse  me,  though,  if  I 
have  been  too  hasty  in  engaging  you  this  even- 
ing J  for  really  I  had  forgotten  that  you  might 
have  formed  other  plans/' 

Hoi  ton,  of  course,  assured  Mr,  Elphinstone  of 
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Tils  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  present  arrange- 
ment j  and  Mr.  Elphinstonc  said — 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for,  without  any  impeach- 
ment of  their  understanding,  young  people,  when 
they  first  come  to  London,  are  very  hable  to  be 
robbed  or  imposed  upon,  in  ways  that  we  old 
citizens  are  proof  against.  So  you  see  I  take  you 
under  my  care  at  first  j  but  no  doubt  you'll  soon 
be  as  knowing  as  the  best  of  us.*' 

This  was  all  said  in  such  an  unaffected  and 
good-humoured  manner,  that  Hoi  ton  felt  quite  at 
ease  with  the  great  merchant,  who,  to  judge  from 
his  manner,  was  not  half  so  great  a  man  as  Mr- 
Hardman, 

"  I  don't  know,  though,*^  continued  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  **  what  we  shall  do  to  amuse  you  this  even- 
ing J  for  we  are  generally  very  quiet  people.  Mrs. 
Elphinstone  and  1  can  amuse  ourselves  with  the 
children,  and  spend  an  evening  ver)i"  pleasantly 
with  them ;  but  of  course  we  do  not  expect  other 
people  to  do  so." 

Mr,  Holton  expressed  a  vehement  passion  for 
infantine  charms  5  to  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  re- 
plied— 

"  All !  that  is  very  good  of  you.  You  must  be 
introduced  to  all  the  little  ones,  of  course,  as  in 
future  you  are  to  be  in  a  manner  one  of  the 
family ;  and  as  such,  you  must  run  all  risks  of  a 
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dull  evening,  as  we  don't  mean  to  make  a  stranger 
of  you.  We  have  secured  some  tolerable  rooms 
for  you,  which  you  can  enter  to-morrow ;  but  to- 
night,  of  course,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  accept 
a  bed  with  us.*^ 

As  he  said  this,  the  carriage  stopped  at  a  large, 
plain,  but  princely-looking  mansion  in  Tavistock 
Square;  the  coachman  jumped  down  and  rang, 
when  a  full-dressed  footman  came  to  the  door; 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone  putting  his  arm  within 
Holton's  walked  with  him  up  to  the  drawing* 
room. 

With  a  delicate  feeling  for  a  young  rustic,  who 
probably  was  a  stranger  to  society,  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone immediately  walked  in  alone,  while  Holton 
was  conversing  with  her  husband,  was  introduced, 
and  fell  easily  into  the  conversation;  so  that 
Holton  was  perfectly  at  ease  and  cumfortablej 
and  looked  around  the  splendid  room  as  calmly 
as  though  he  had  been  used  to  it  all  his  life. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  had 
not  entered  into  a  mercantile  life  with  the  full 
approbation  of  his  father,  who  would  rather  have 
seen  him  a  poor  member  of  an  aristocratic  profes- 
sion than  a  rich  member  of  a  plebeian  one.  But 
the  young  man  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to 
perceive  the  substantial  benefit  of  pecuniary  in- 
dependence,  and  finally  wrung  from  his  father  his 
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consent.  Yet  his  early  life  had  left  one  impres- 
mon  on  his  mind  too  forcibly  stamped  to  be  easily 
erased,  and  this  impression  had  been  made  by  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  baronet  of  a 
family  as  old  and  poor  as  Job,  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  young  merchant  had  obtained  such 
a  footing  in  the  bank  of  England  as  he  thought 
warranted  the  step,  he  translated  Caroline  Mont- 
ford  from  the  ancient,  aristocratic,  and  starving 
mansion  of  the  Montfords,  to  the  newer  and  more 
comfortable  habitation  in  Tavistock  Square. 

Very  different  were  the  characters  of  husband 
and  wife ;  but  weU  were  they  matched  to  adorn  the 
station  which  they  had  to  filL  They  were  both 
liberal,  both  sincere,  both  open.  But  in  Mr, 
Elphinstone  there  was  a  little  of  the  bustle  of  hos- 
pitality, a  rather  too  evident  desh^  and  effort  to  be 
hospitable  and  to  make  one  comfortable ;  and  if 
he  had  not  been  a  man  of  the  most  apparent 
sincerity  and  Jioncsty,  perhaps  his  very  anxiety  to 
create  comfort  would  have  had  the  opposite 
effect.  But  you  could  not  help  seeing  that  in 
him  there  was  no  attempt  at  display,  no  wish  to 
exhibit  himself,  and  the  stranger  in  a  few  minutes 
felt  like  a  friend.  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  been  trained  in  a  more  artificial  polite- 
ness;  but  her  politeness  was  of  that  excellent 
kind  which  becomes  but  an  embellishment  of  the 
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best  natural  manners.  She  never  seemed  to  put 
herself  out  of  the  way  for  any  one,  or  altered  any 
of  her  own  ways  and  customs  to  suit  other  people  ; 
yet  by  an  observant  eye,  and  a  silent  celerity  of 
action,  everybody  found^  just  at  the  proper  time, 
the  very  thing  that  suited  him,  witiiout  thinking 
of  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  effected.  So 
that  when  you  left  the  company  of  this  pair  you 
felt  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  a  very  excellent 
kind-hearted  man  :  but  if  you  tliought  of  Mrs. 
Elphinstone,  you  had  the  recollection  of  a  hand- 
some woman,  and  felt  that  you  had  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  When  it  is  said  that  they  were  a 
fine*looking  couple,  and  very  much  attached  to 
each  other,  nothing  remains  to  be  said  of  their 
character,  which  the  reader  might  not  as  w^ll 
imagine. 

Mr.  Holton,  on  this  day  sat  do^Ti  to  a  dinner 
so  profuse  and  elegant  in  the  destructibles,  and 
so  superb  in  the  implements,  as  to  excel  not  only 
all  that  he  had  ever  witnessed,  but  all  that  he  had 
ever  imagined.  One  half  at  least  of  the  articles 
on  the  table  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  of 
course  knew  not  the  use  of  ^  but  he  was  a  young 
man  not  easily  put  out  of  his  way,  and  as  he  did 
not  venture  to  touch  any  strange  article  until  he 
had  seen  it  used  by  the  gentleman  or  lady,  he  got 
through  dinner  witli  considerable  safety. 
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As  the  last  round  of  good  things  was  in  course 
of  removal,  Mrs,  Elphinstone  kept  back  one  dish  of 
Lilliputian  tarts,  at  the  same  time  saying  some- 
thing in  a  low  tone  to  the  servant,  and  within  a 
few  seconds  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  an 
iimumerable  troop  of  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Elphinstone*s 
in  miniatures  of  all  sizes,  from  the  matronly  lady 
of  the  ripe  age  of  twelve,  who  walked  upright  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  down  through  a  stair- 
case-looking line  of  liglit-haired  beauties,  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,  until  it  dwindled 
away  to  a  little  rogue  that  had  much  ado  to  pre- 
serve his  perpendicularity,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pouting  rogue  fast  asleep  in  the  nurse- maid's 
arms.  To  all  these  individually  was  Holton  in- 
troduced, but  mthout  any  bother  or  showing  off; 
for  as  soon  as  each  child  had  shaken  hands  vdih 
him,  as  commanded  by  the  mother,  the  little  one 
seated  itself  at  table,  on  a  chair  marked  out,  when 
the  whole  tribe  found  plenty  of  amusement  in 
oranges,  apples,  and  tarts,  without  pulling  the  hair 
of  the  guests,  sraackirig  his  face,  or  greasing  his 
clothes.  The  children  were  indeed  very  orderly, 
and  kept  their  proper  places  as  children  always 
do  when  the  parents  keep  theirs,  so  that  Holton 
was  not  annoyed  by  being  compelled  to  shew  the 
impossibility  of  remembering  the  names  of  such  a 
host,  or  of  distinguishing  males  from  females. 
Yet  the  little  creatures  were  not  so  ill-trained  as 
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to  leave  the  ^est  entirely  unnoticed:  for  occa- 
sionally a  set  of  the  smaEest  fingers  imaginable 
presented  him  with  a  nut  or  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
the  matronly  young  lady  of  twelve,  who  sat  in  a 
very  boarding-school-elegant  position  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  chair,  said  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner, 

*'  I  hope,  Sir,  you  left  my  grand  uncle  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health/' 

llolton,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elphiostone,  to  ask  for 
weak  beer  in  preference  to  wine,  neither  did  he 
dilute  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  He  took  four 
or  five  glasses  of  prime  claret,  becoming  at  every 
fresh  sip  more  intensely  disgusted  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fare  at  Mr.  Prior*s,  and  more 
content  with  himself  and  Mr.  Elphinstone ;  yet 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  church* 
warden's  dignified  manner  did  not  fade  before 
this  good  opinion  of  himself ;  for  Mr.  Hardman's 
frown  would  have  been  still  terrible  to  him,  and 
he  felt  more  at  ease  and  was  more  familiar  with 
the  owner  of  the  vast  riches  he  saw  thrown 
about  lavishly  and  carelessly  around  him  than  he 
ever  had  been  or  ever  could  be  with  the  dignitary 
that  filled  the  arm-chair  in  the  little  back  parlour, 
and  sat  on  the  highest  stool  in  the  little  counting- 
house  at  Holton. 
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"When  they  had  sat  a  moderate  time  over 
their  "  wine  and  walauts/*  Mrs,  Elphinstone  and 
her  httle  ones  marched  away  in  a  body,  and 
shortly  after  the  two  gentlemen,  arm  in  arm, 
adjourned  to  the  dramng-room,  where  Mr.  Holton 
was  introduced  by  Mrs,  Elphinstone  to  two  or 
three  young  ladies  and  as  many  young  gentlemen, 
together  with  a  middle-aged  man,  whom  Mr. 
Elphinstone  particularly  recommended  to  his 
notice. 

*^  Truraan/^  said  he,  when  he  and  Holton  were 
sitting  together  in  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  "  Isaac  Truman  is  our  principal  clerk  and 
man  of  business ;  he  has  been  in  the  house  nearly 
forty  years,  and  of  course  is  a  highly  trust- worthy 
fellow-  It  is  a  strange  thing,  though,  he  has  got 
some  odd  notions  about  rehgion,  and  believes  in 
Johanna  Southcote  or  Swedenborg,  or  some  non- 
sense of  that  kind.  I  go  to  churcli  myself,  and 
hope  I  always  shall  go,  but  I  don't  want  to  make 
him  do  the  same.  He  is  a  capital  servant,  and  don't 
bring  his  religion  into  the  oflSce,  so  that  I  no 
more  interfere  with  his  opinions  at  home  than  I 
should  with  his  dress  if  he  chose  to  wear  a 
red  coat  there — so  long  as  he  wears  black  at  the 
office/' 

A  profusion  of  nice  things  was  put  on  the 
table ;  the  ladies  took  their  seats  at  the  harp  and 
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piano^  Mr.  Elphinstone  played  the  violcmoello» 
one  gentleman  played  the  violin^  and  another  the 
flute,  and  altogether  this  was  by  ftr  the  moat 
delightfiil  evening  that  Holton  had  ever  spent. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

If  kniiTCft  were  fully  awHkc  to  their  own  iDtereal  tliey  wooM 
become  hoaest  tUrou^li  roguery. 

FRANKLtM. 


After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Mr,  ElpLin- 
stone  drove  Holton  into  the  city ;  but  before  tliey 
reached  the  office  in  Thames  Street,  he  stopped 
in  one  of  those  quiet  narrow  streets  leading  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  PauPs  down  to  Tliames 
Streetj  and  desiring  Holton  to  follow  him,  went 
up  a  short  and  narrow  passage  which  opened  into 
a  little  square  with  a  morsel  of  *flower-bed  in  the 
centre,  the  whole  as  still  as  the  dullest  nook  of 
the  most  statinnai*y  country  town  in  England »  Mr* 
Elphinstone  knocked  at  one  of  the  doors  in  the 
little  square,  and  when  it  was  opened  by  a  tidy- 
looking  girlj  went  up  stairs  with  Holton,  where 
they  entered  a  very  neat  sitting-room  on  the  first 
floorj  and  Mr,  Elphinstone  said, 

"  These  are  your  apartments,  Mr*  Holton.^' 
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He  looked  round  the  room  with  delight.  Hie 
eaay-looking  chairs  and  8o£bi^  the  soft  feeling  car- 
pet^ and  merry- looking  fire  were  so  many  promises 
of  future  enjoyment ;  every  thing  seemed  so  nioej 
that  the  thought  ^^  These  are  my  own^*'  suggested 
very  elaborate  and  very  sincere  expressions  of 
satisfaction. 

They  went  to  the  office^  where  Mr.  Holton 
was  duly  introduced  to  the  other  partners  of 
the  firm^  shook  hands  with  Truman^  and  ex- 
changed glances  with  a  junior  derk^  that  seemed 
all  the  time  particularly  engaged  in  writing,  and 
sat  down  at  a  desk  on  which  lay  a  huge  ledger 
and  other  account-books,  and  which  he  was  in- 
formed was  his  own  especial  desk. 

The  premises  were  not  very  extensive,  nor  was 
there  much  bustle  in  the  office  and  its  dependen- 
cies, for  the  hours  of  labour  were  few,  and  those 
not  over-occupied.  But  if  the  office  itself  seemed 
a  place  of  quietness,  a  cursory  glance  over  the 
work  done  there  assured  you  that  it  found  labour 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  hands  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  In  Mr.  Hardman^s  business,  full 
of  life  as  it  was,  with  a  connexion  that  extended 
into  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  Holton,  in  run- 
ning over  the  hundreds  in  his  books  had  formed  a 
very  high  opinion  of  mercantile  wealth  and  im- 
portance.   But  now,  when  he  glanced  through  the 
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leilger,  instead  of  hundreds  of  pounds  he  beheld 
thousands,  and  instead  of  the  corals,  wedding- 
rings  and  coffin-plates,  and  the  intermediate  ne- 
cessarj'  implements  of  life  against  the  names  of 
the  Misters,  Squires  and  Sirs  of  half  a  dozen  vil- 
lages, he  beheld  packets  of  enormous  value  and 
of  almost  infinite  variet)%  on  one  page  against  the 
name  of  some  great  Don  of  South  America— on 
the  next  of  some  Dom  of  Cuba,  some  Khan  in 
Persia,  some  Herr  in  China,  some  Monsieur  in 
the  Carribean  Sea,  or  some  Nabob  or  Prince  on 
the  Equator,  or  at  the  North  or  South  Pole.  Thus 
it  was  throughout  the  book ;  and  it  need  not  be 
said  that  Holton's  ideas  of  mercantile  transactions 
became  suddenly  extended. 

It  was  about  eleven  when  Holton  commenced 
writing.  His  work  was  very  straightforward,  con- 
sisting merely  of  writing  invoices,  and  copying 
them  in  the  ledger.  At  one,  a  foaming  pot  of 
porter,  and  some  biscuits,  were  brought  into  the 
office^  of  which  the  masters  and  clerks  made  a 
luncheon,  and  the  x^Titing  went  on  again  until 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  signs  of  depar- 
ture became  visible,  floltonj  like  the  rest,  was 
locking  up  his  desk,  when  Truman  came  across  to 
him,  and  asked  if  he  thought  he  could  find  his 
way  home;  and   when    Holton    expressed    some 
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doubts  of  his  ability  to  do  so>  offered  to  accom- 
pany him. 

Mr.  Isaac  Tnunan^  however,  did  not  leave  Hoi- 
ton  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  but  without  any 
invitation,  walked  up  stairs  with  hiro,  where  they 
found  the  table  already  arranged  for  dinner,  and 
every  thing  appearing  very  comfortable. 

"  Well,"  said  Truman,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  might  have  acconipanied  a  very 
humourous  saying;  *'Well,  I  declare,  Mrs.  Brown 
has  put  two  plates  and  chairs.  So  you  have  com- 
pany to-day,  eh  !  Well,  I  am  sure  you  do  begin 
early.*^ 

Holtou  assured  him  very  gravely  that  he  not 
only  had  not  expected  company,  but  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  himself  any  dinner  to  eat.  The 
words,  however,  had  hardly  passed  his  lips  when 
Mrs,  Brown  and  her  maid  contradicted  the  latter 
part  of  his  reply,  by  making  their  appearance, 
supporting  the  burden  of  a  smoking  joint  and  its 
usual  accompaniments,  of  which  they  eased  them- 
selves by  lapng  them  on  the  table* 

*'  Too  bad  of  you,  really,  a  good  deal  too  bad 
of  you,  is  this,  Mrs.  Bro^Tfi,'*  said  Mr,  Truman, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  *^  a  dangerous 
person  you  are  to  have  the  care  of  young  men. 
Why  here^s  Mr.  Ilolton  has  only  come  to  your 
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house  tcnday,  and  I  declare  if  you  have  not  put 
down  two  plates,  as  if  youM  a  mind  to  teach  him 
that  he  must  be  so  extravagant  as  to  keep  com- 
pany/* 

The  servant  girl  looked  with  some  astonishment 
at  Mr,  Truman  when  he  began  to  speak,  but  as 
he  went  on,  her  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and 
as  he  concluded  she  went  into  an  open  laugh,  as 
though  she  had  never  heard  any  thing  so  funny 
before*  Mrs.  Brown  only  said,  **  Law !  Mr.  Tru- 
man, youVe  such  a  man  P'  but  there  was  a  look 
in  Truman^s  face  as  she ,  uttered  the  words  that 
spoke  of  yc^rs  of  familiar  acquaintanceship  and 
esteem,  and  in  the  manner  of  both  appeared  such 
simplicity  and  heartiness,  that  you  would  imme- 
diately set  them  down  as  a  couple  of  very  honest 
persons. 

**  Well  really/*  said  Mr.  Truman,  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Brown  had  left  the  room^  "  your  beef  looks 
very  tempting,  and  as  nobody  else  seems  coming 
to  fill  the  other  place^  I  think  I  shall  take  a 
morsel  of  dinner  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion/' 

And  they  paid  the  highest  compliment  that  can 
be  paid  to  a  cook — namely,  they  eat  the  greater 
part  of  every  thing  that  was  set  before  them, 

**  Well,  now,  I  call  these  very  nice  rooms/'  said 
Mr.  Truman   when  the  dinner-service  was  re- 
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moved,  *^  very  comfortable  indeed  :  and  so  quiet 
when  you  want  to  study.  You'll  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  that  way,  I  suppose  :  but  I  have 
some  very  useful  and  excellent  works  which  will 
materially  assist  you.  You  are  a  young  hand  at 
accounts,  I  suppose  ?*' 

"  Not  vcry,^'  replied  Holton,  "  I  have  been 
used  to  a  counting-house  two  years.** 

"  Indeed !  so  much  the  better,  I  was  not  aware 
of  tbat»  Two  years  !  you're  just  the  young  man 
for  our  office.  You  know  the  whole  process  and 
rates  of  foreign  and  British  exchanges,  thenP^ 

Holton  confessed  that  he  knew  not  even  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

"  Aware  of  the  course  of  foreign  markets  for 
the  last  few  months  ?" 

Holton  shook  his  head. 

**  Acquainted  with  the  prices  current  of  tlie 
EngUsh  markets  ?** 

Holton  was  constrained  to  confess  that  his 
business -information  was  limited  to  simple  arith- 
metic and  double-entry. 

'*  Book-keeping  !  oh  yes,  all  that  is  a  very  good 
beginning/'  said  Mr.  Truman,  "  nothing  could  be 
done  mthout  it,  and  many  firms  require  nothing 
more;  but  book-keeping,  double-entry,  and  all 
that,  won*t  do  for  our  office.  Why,  Mr.  Holton, 
we  trade  with  every  nation  on  the  globe — we  buy. 
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sellj  and  exchange  every  thing^ — yes,  every  thing, 
and  how  could  we  do  it  with  advantage  unless  we 
knew  the  prices,  and  were  acquainted  with  the 
changes  in  all  markets  I  Besides^  we  pay  to  and 
receive  from  every  nation  in  the  world  their  own 
coin,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  reckoning;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  know  what  goods  and  what  money  are  worth 
all  over  t!ie  world.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
got  some  very  excellent  books  which  you  shall 
read^ — and,  between  you  and  me,  they  are  about 
the  best  books  ever  published,  besides  the  Bible 
and  the  Saints — I  mean,  besides  the  Bible.  One 
of  them  is  a  beantifal  work  on  arithmetic,  another 
on  the  produce  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
globe,  and  a  very  interesting  one  on  the  laws  of 
buying  and  selling,  with  accounts  of  the  markets 
of  all  nations.  Capital  reading — very  useful,  in- 
deed/' 

Other  particulars  of  the  kind  of  business  in 
which  he  was  to  be  engaged  were  related  by  Mr* 
Truman  to  Mr.  Holton,  and  the  subject  was  be- 
ginning to  suffer  from  exhaustion,  when  Holton 
suggested  that  he  thought  Mr.  Elph  in  stone  a  very 
nice  man,  which  set  Tniman*s  eloquence  in  a  fresh 
and  fertile  direction. 

**  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  a  very  nice  man,**  said 
Truinan,  '*  a  very  nice  man,  indeed — he  is  not,  to 
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be  sure,  like  our  late  partner,  who  was  in  the 
office  an  hour  longer  than  Mr.  Elphinstone  every 
day  of  his  hfe  -,  but  then,  there  are  very  few  like 
him.  Mr,  Elphinstone  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  a 
charitable  man,  and  a  good  master.  He  is  too 
good  a  master,  in  fact,  and  so  are  all  the  firm  :  the 
salaries  are  very  handsome,  and  the  duties  Ught, 
and  you  would  think  we  should  get  that  done 
well,  but  such  is  not  the  case :  we  have  too  much 
time  on  our  hands,  and  it  makes  us  careless  and 
lazy." 

**  Mr,  Elphinstone  told  me  that  you  were  very 
industrious,"  said  Mr,  Holton. 

"Oil,  me,  yes;  I  didn^t  mean  me,  I  endea- 
vour to  see  the  business  done  properly.  I  meant 
the  young  lads  of  clerks  we  have  had  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  Not  one  has  become  an  old 
servant ;  something  or  other  has  always  led  them 
away/' 

'  I  hope  I  shall  be  an  exception,"  said  Holton, 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  Holton ; 
it*s  a  good  sentiment.  I  have  been  in  this  office 
about  forty  years,  and  never  had  a  hobday  in  all 
that  time,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  has  spent 
the  time  more  pleasantly  than  I  have  done.  But 
talking  of  Mr,  Elphinstone,  he  desired  me  to  pay 
you  the  first  quarter's  salary  in  advance,  as  it 
might   be   a  convenience  to  you  ;    so  please   to 
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give  me  a  receipt  for  the  amount,  and  liere  it  is* 
He  engaged  these  lodgings  himself  for  you ;  for 
he  has  a  great  respect  for  his  uncle,  who  I  have 
heard  is  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
world.  You  may  trust  Mrs^  Brown  with  any- 
thing ;  for  she  is  an  old  servant  from  Elphinstone 
Manor;  and  indeed  Mr,  Elphinstone  recom* 
mends  you  to  let  her  buy  everything  you  want 
here  Just  at  first,  for  he  thinks  you  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  encounter  London  roguery }  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  consider  the  country  as  bad  as 
the  town,  I  went  myself  to  Greenwich  fair  forty 
three  years  ago,  and  I  have  been  to  Brentford 
twice,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  I  had  my  pocket  picked 
at  Greenwich,  and  was  charged  two  shillings  for 
an  ordinary  at  Brentford,  so  I  think  I  have 
reason  to  consider  the  country  no  better  than 
town/^ 

Conversation  of  this  improving  nature  occu- 
pied them  during  the  remainder  of  the  dinner 
hour,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  office,  and 
wrote  until  seven,  at  wliich  hour  they  closed  for 
the  night. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Sare  we're  nAUitniB 
So  much  one  maoy  tliat  our  affections  too 
Most  be  united,  and  the  same  as  we  ate. 

OTWAY.— THE  ORPHAN, A Ct  I. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Holton  dined  and  spent  the 
evening  with  Truman,  who  made  the  time  nsefol 
by  instructing  him  in  the  details  of  the  business. 
Holton,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  such  prospects 
before  him,  endeavoured  very  earnestly  to  acquire 
all  the  knowledge  that  could  be  useful  in  exalting 
him  in  his  present  station,  and  as  the  reader  must 
have  seen  that  he  was  very  capable  of  receiving 
instruction,  he  will,  no  doubt,  find  that  the  young 
clerk  soon  became  very  useful  to  his  employers. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  his  time  unemployed  in  the 
office  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  business 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Truman,  who 
was  80  pleased  by  the  sedulous  attention  of  his 
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pupil  to  his  instructions,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
flattered  by  the  respect  shewed  to  him  personally, 
that  he  was  never  tired  of  seeing  Ilolton  at  his 
rooms.  In  spite  then  of  the  difference  of  agej 
and  the  peculiar  religious  prejudices  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man, he  became  so  attached  to  Holton,  that  they 
dined  together  several  days  in  the  week,  at  Hol- 
ton's  room  on  one  day,  and  at  Truman's  on  the 
next,  and  even  a  Sunday  or  two  they  spent  toge- 
ther, Holton  attending  at  Tniman^s  chapel,  but 
without^  as  may  be  supposed,  becoming  a  sincere 
conyert. 

Some  two  or  three  months  passed  in  this  man- 
ner, Mr.  Holton  finding  his  time  so  much  occu- 
pied, as  to  prevent  any  dullness  or  want  of 
amusement  He,  in  fact,  continued  pretty  nearly 
as  ignorant  of  London  as  when  he  first  entered 
it,  siiice  the  only  journeys  he  had  undertaken, 
had  been  w*ith  Mr.  Truman  to  his  chapel,  and  to 
Mr,  Elphin  stone's  house  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Mr,  Elphinstone  still  frequently  invited  him 
to  dine  in  Tavistock  Square,  which  invitation  he 
accepted  once  or  twice,  when  he  could  prevail  on 
Mr.  Truman  to  accompany  him.  This  constant 
occupation  of  his  time,  prevented  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  inevitable,  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  junior  clerk,  Mr.  Thomas 
Parkinson^  who  was  a  youth  not  much  older  than 
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himself,  and  of  a  smart  cockneyish  appearance, 
more  likely  to  attract  a  country  youth  than  the 
plain  grave  Mr-  Truman.  Mr*  Parkinson  was 
always  very  polite  to  Holton  when  business 
brought  them  in  contact  in  the  office,  which,  of 
course,  was  often,  and  Mr,  Truman  was  veiy 
polite  to  Parkinson  ;  but  it  was  politeness  which 
wanted  the  cordiality  of  his  manner  to  Holton  ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  difference  was,  that  Parkin- 
son was  a  Londoner,  brought  up  from  childhood 
to  office- work,  and  though  he,  of  course,  had 
good  testimonials  before  he  could  get  into  that 
office,  they  were  not  of  such  an  unexceptionable 
kind  as  Holton*s.  Parkinson  was  treated,  there* 
fore,  more  like  a  servant  than  Holton  was,  and  it 
seemed  tliat  only  a  long  trial  could  induce  the 
firm  to  treat  him  or  any  one  as  they  treated 
Holton, 

Parkinson  and  Holton,  however,  finally  became 
acquainted  with  each  other  in  the  following  man- 
ner, after  many  times  secretly  and  vainly  wishing 
to  bring  it  about-  Holton  had  some  writing  to 
do  one  evening  after  office-hours,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  certain  paper  was  wanted,  which  Mr* 
Parkinson  had  taken  to  his  room,  and  Holton 
offered  to  walk  with  him  and  receive  it.  When 
the  office-hours  were  over,  Holton  and  Parkinson, 
for  the  first  time,  left  Tliames  Street  togetlier. 
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and  when  they  had  arrived  at  Mr,  Parkinson's 
hoiise^  which  was  somewhere  in  the  borough,  of 
course  Mr*  Holton  was  requested  to  walk  in. 

There  was  as  great  a  difference  between  the 
persons  as  between  the  characters  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  Mr.  Parkinson.  They  were  both 
cocknies  to  the  back*bone ;  they  liad  never  been 
in  their  whole  lives  beyond  the  range  of  the 
golden  summit  of  St.  PauPs  ;  they  had,  therefore, 
a  profound  ignorance  of  every  thing  out  of  Lon- 
don^  and  of  course,  an  ineradicable  conviction  of 
the  superiority  of  every  thing  in  it.  The  class  of 
objects,  however,  to  which  London  was  indebted 
for  its  excellence  in  the  opinion  of  Mr-  Truman, 
were  very  different  from  tliose  which  Mr.  Par- 
kinson  considered  its  greatest  charm,  as  the 
remaining  part  of  this  book  will  shew.  The  out- 
ward difference  between  the  two  clerks,  was  as 
foOoWs.  Truman's  hair  was  black,  shining,  and 
combed  down  straight  over  his  forehead,  while 
Parkinson's  was  light,  shining,  and  nicely  parted 
in  the  middle,  forming  a  very  voluminous  orna- 
ment over  each  ear.  Truman's  face  was  rather 
long,  pale,  and  solemn ;  Parkinson's  was  rather 
florid  and  round,  looking  somewhat  Eke  a  sun- 
dial with  the  sun  full  on  it,  to  which  a  certain 
upward  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  gave  a  sharp 
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^B  and    rather    self-satisHed    expression.      Truman 

^B  dressed  in   plain  black  cut  anyhow ;     Parkinson 

H  wore  a  coloured  coat,  evidently  from  the  hand  of 

^1  one  of  those  first-rate  Schneiders  who  make  you 

^m  a  suit  complete  in  the  most  fasliionable  style  for 

^1  three  pound  ten  ;    his  waistcoat,  that  trial  of  a 

H  man*s  skill  in  dress,  was  a   complete  flower-gar- 

den of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  over  whlcb, 
attached  to  a  suppositious  repeater,  carelessly 
hung  a  massive  chain  of  the  finest  gold*like  ap- 
pearance. But  a  truce  to  description ;  let  any 
man  go  into  Cheapside  between  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  and  he  will  see  hun- 
dreds both  of  Trumans  and  Parkinsons. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Truman's  dispo* 
sition  was  too  grave  to  suit  either  Holton  or 
Parkinson,  and,  in  fact,  these  latter  had  often  spe- 
culated on  the  probability  of  becoming  acquainted  ; 
but  neither  of  the  two  was  aware  of  the  other's 
disposition  and  inclination,  and  to  discover  it 
without  committing  himself,  was  now  the  object 
of  each. 

"  Walk  in,  Mr.  Holton,  if  you  please,**  said 
Mr,  Parkinson,  and  Mr»  Holton  followed  him 
into  his  sitting-room,  which*  by  the  by,  was  very 
inferior  in  neatness  and  comfort  to  his  own. 

"  What  will  you  take  after  your  walk,  Mr. 
Holton  ?"  inquired  Parkinson. 
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"  I  am  not  particular/'  Holton  repliedj  drawing 
a  chair  near  the  fire^  and  seating  himself  on 
it. 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  drinker  myself,'*  said 
Parkinson,  **  it  doesn^t  do  a  young  man  any  good 
to  drink  much  j  and  besides,  one's  employer  don't 
approve  of  young  men  drinking.  It  is  not  to  be 
approved  of,  it  leads  young  men  into  company, 
and  bad  habits.  But  I  think  there's  a  little  gin 
in  the  house  that  I  take  when  I  have  a  cold.  Do 
you  like  gin  ?" 

"  I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  drinking  gin ; 
but  I  like  it  very  well.^' 

"Cold  or  hot?'* 

«  Hot/' 

A  kettle  of  hot  water  was  put  on  the  hob; 
glasses,  sugar,  and  a  quart  bottle  of  spirits  made 
their  appearance  on  the  table,  and  the  gentlemen 
commenced  operations, 

"  Here's  success,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  raising 
his  glass,  "  Success  to  the  firm  of  Dudley,  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Co." 

Holton  did  honour  to  the  toast;  and  after  a 
moment's  pause,  Parkinson  said^  looking  very 
inquisitively  in  Holton's  face,  '^A  very  nice  man 
is  your  friend  Mn  Truman/' 

u  Ver}",*'  said  Holton,  laconically. 

"  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  him/^  con- 
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tinned  Parkinson ;  "  and  tliat  is,  I  don't  see  why 
he  ahouldn^t  let  other  people  have  a  little  more 
of  your  company.  For  instance,  I  lead  a  very 
solitary  life  here;  and  I  should  have  been  very 
happy  to  talk  over  business  with  you^  and  td 
show  you  about  town  a  bit.*' 

*'  Thank  you/*  was  Ilolton*s  cautious  reply. 

"  Mr*  Truman  reads  the  h)-mns  at  Siun  Chapel, 
doesn*t  he  ?'* 

«  Yes/* 

"  How  do  you  like  the  minister  there  ?** 

"  Pretty  well/' 

"  Oh,  perhaps  you  prefer  chapels  to  churches," 

"  No,  can't  say  that  I  do/* 

"  Fill  your  glass  again,  Mr.  Hoi  ton.  But  talk- 
ing of  Sundays,  how  diflferent  some  people  do 
spend  their  Sundays,'* 

*^  Ah !  I  suppose  so." 

"  Yes,  while  we  go  to  church  and  chapel  three 
times,  you  have  no  idea  what  thousands  of  people 
there  is  as  goes  to  the  Parks,  and  Primrose  Hill, 
and  down  the  river  !^* 

«  Yes!  so  I've  heard." 

"  Heard  1  Mr.  Holton,  and  don^t  you  know 
it?" 

"  No,  I  never  was  in  the  Parks,  or  on  Primrose 
Hill,  or  down  the  river*" 

**  Well,  1  never  1  And  who  told  you,  then, 
about  them/* 
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"  Mr,  Elpbinstone's  uncle  " 
<*  Whatj  the  parson  ?" 

**  Wellj  my  eye,  that  beats  every  thing.  But  I 
myself  was  very  fond  of  going,  formerly.  And  did 
yon  never  go  to  the  theatres  P* 

«  No/* 

•*  Wellj  I  ased  to  like  to  go  to  them^  too ;  for 
csertainly  they  are  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the 
world — such  music,  and  lots  of  people  and 
fiin;  but  I  suppose  you  don't  like  such  places, 
and  would  rather  go  to  chapel." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should. '' 

"  Well  nowj  really*  Why  then  I  think  every 
body  should  see  a  theatre  once^  just  to  know  what 
life  is ;  and,  upon  my  word^  I  shouldn't  mind 
going  with  you  some  nighty  just  for  once,  to  show 
you  what  London  is." 

Holton  was  now  considerably  warmed  with  his. 
two  glasses  of  gin  and  water,  and  the  cigars  which 
Holton  smoked,  and  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  a 
theatre,  just  for  once. 

**  I  should  like  you  to  see  the  Park,  or  Ken- 
shigton  Gardens  too,'*  said  Parkinson ;  ^'  but  there, 
one  can't  get  out  on  a  week  day,  and  if  we  could, 
they're  nothing  then  to  what  they  are  on  Sundays 
— such  dashing  carriages,  and  woraen,  and  horses. 
Ah !  if  it  were  any  day  but  Sunday  V^ 
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*^  Well,*'  said  Holton,  ^*  I  am  not  going  with 
Truman  next  Sunday,  that  I  know  of;  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Parks,** 

"  And  wi31  you  just  go,  then,  next  Sunday  after- 
noon  ?*' 

«  Yes,  if  you'll  go  too/' 

"  Won't  I,  that^s  all,  IVe  got  a  friend  or  two 
— -very  nice  young  men  they  are;  TU  introduce 
yoUj  if  you  like^  and  we'll  all  go  together." 

"  I  shall  like  it  very  much/'  said  Holton. 

"  You  can  go  to  chapel  or  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  know,*'  said  Parkinson, 

*^  Of  course." 

*'  And  really,  three  times  a  day ; — fill  your 
glass,  my  boy — three  times  a  day  to  chapel  is 
rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  unless  you  turn 
Methodist" 

**  A  good  deal  too  much.*' 

**  And  Truman*s  parson  i>  rather  dull,  ain't  he?" 

**  Very,  and  preaches  long  sermons  too/* 

**  Ah !  I  thought  HO ;  Truman  is  rather — eh  !  — 
himself— Mr.  Holton,  a  little  inclined,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  be  dull/' 

«  Very  dull,  indeed,  when  he  talks  about  re- 
ligion.    I  had  enough  of  tliat  in  the  country/* 

"  Well  done,  my  boy,  tlmt's  your  sort.  Give 
UA  your  hand  5  you're  a  trump,  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is.      Truman   is   nothing   but  a  dull  canting 
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Methodist,  if  he  is,  111  be  hanged;  but  you  don't 
drink — and  all  the  firm  are  regular  s(|uaretoes,-* 

''Are  they!  *' 

Helton  began  to  stammer,  and  Parkinson  talked 
very  thick* 

'*  Are  they/'  said  Holton.  ^'  WeU— a— really 
now  theyVe  behaved  very  well  to  me  hitherto,** 

**  All  pretence,  notliing  else,  my  dear  fellow ; 
but  confound  all  business,  I  say.  Fill  up  your 
glass,  ray  boy.     Hip,  hip.     I  say,  can  you  sing  >" 

"Sing!'*  said  Holton,  half  asleep — *'*  Sing  ! 
Glory  to  thee  my — the — blessings  of  the  light. 
Mr.  Truman — a — a — pitch  the  tune,  eh  !'* 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  expiring  watchfulness. 
Holton's  chin  dropped  on  liis  bosom,  and  all  efforts 
to  arouse  him  were  vain.  At  length  Parkinson, 
who  could  do  every  thing  as  well  drunk  as  sober, 
helped  liira  home,  and  put  him  to  bed,  happily 
without  the  knowledge  of  Mrs,  Brown. 


CHAPTER   V. 


We  kasY  Wud  tke 


SSAXJ^S^ftM.  S  BKIBT  fT.,  Act  3«  Sc  2* 


M  R.  Tbumax  mm  in  the  office  when  HoIIoq 
and  Parkinson  anired  there  the  next  mommg, 
and  of  coarse  the  salutations  of  the  new  firiends 
were  not  more  familiar  than  usual,  as  both 
felt  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  to  confess  their 
intimacy  might  lead  to  a  disclosure  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  celebrated—a  thing 
by  no  means  desirable.  But  when  they  left  for 
dinner,  Parkinson  called  on  his  new  friend^  aa  in 
duty  bound,  after  the  adventures  of  the  past 
night* 

**  Well,  my  kiddy,  and  how  are  you  P'  said 
ParkinKon,  putting  out  his  hand* 

"  Pretty  well,  now,  thank  you,'*  was  the  reply ; 
''  but  1  had  a  shocking  head-ache  this  mornings  I 
can  tell  you/' 
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*^  Oh,  ah  !  yes,  you  people  out  of  the  country 
can  never  stand  town  life  just  at  first;  but  it  will 
come  by  degrees." 

"  1  suppose  so/'  said  Holton< 

*'  But  I  say,  Holton^  tliat's  a  very  nice  piece  of 
mutton  youVe  got.  I  don^t  care  if  I  have  some 
dinner  with  you,  and  you  shall  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow, eh>** 

*^  Very  well/'  and  they  sat  down  to  dinner* 

"  Should  you  like  to  know  some  regular  good 
fellows,  and  no  mistake,^'  asked  Parkinson,  when 
the  table  was  cleared ;  "  cause  if  you  should,  Til 
just  introduce  you,  that^s  all/' 

"  Your  friends?"  asked  Holton. 

"  In  course,  they  are  my  particular  friends. 
It  isn't  every  body  that  can  get  into  our  set; 
but  when  youVe  in,  there's  nothing  that  they 
won't  do  for  you/' 

"  Where  do  they  live  ?^* 

**  Live  !  eh  ?  really,  now,  I  don't  exactly  know 
where  they  live;  but  1  know  the  oflSces  w^here 
two  or  three  of  them  is  in,  and  they're  first  rate,  I 
can  tell  you/' 

''  Weil,  I  should  like  to  know  them/' 

**  That's  your  sort,  I'll  show  you  some  life. 
What's  the  use  of  being  stewed  up  in  a  room  like 
this  every  night,  when  you  can  get  out  and  have 
some  fun  ?     But  mum's  the  word^  not   a   word 
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t^  Truman  ;  for  the  canting  old  hypocrite  would 
be  sure  to  make  a  blow-up*  Well,  my  boy,  there's 
a  lot  of  us  as  meets  once  a  week  at  a  regular  crack 
place.  You  don't  know  where  it  is,  but  Pll  show 
you.  The  Cat  and  Feathers,  in  Mudwash  Lane. 
We  have  a  room  up  stairs  all  to  ourselves,  and 
let  nobody  in  that's  not  all  right.  We  have  some 
capital  singing.  You  should  hear  Tomkins ;  my 
eye,  what  a  famous  comic  singer  is  Tomldns, 
But,  come,  our  time  is  up,  my  boy.  Eight's  the 
time  to  start — chair  taken  at  nine ;  be  ready ;  1*11 
call  for  you.'' 

At  eight,  according  to  promise,  Mr.  Parkinson 

called  for  his  friend  Holton,  whom  he  found  ready 

to  start.     They  set  out  immediately,  arm  in  arm ; 

Parkinson  striking  off  into  an  alley,  which  brought 

them  into  a  court,  which  they  crossed  at  right 

angles,  when  they  found   themselves  in  a  lane 

which  took  them  into  a  great  thoroughfare.    This 

^^^K         they  crossed,  and  then  struck  down  a  dim  and 

^^^V         silent  passage,  which  seemed  but  seldom  trodden 

^H  by  the  feet  of  man ;  and  as  they  got  deeper  in 

^m  nests  of  courts  and  squares,  dark,  noiseless  and 

^H  squalid,  they  seemed  every  moment  to  lose  some* 

^H  thing  of  the  noise,  from  the  eternal  bustle  around 

^■^         them.      Occasionally,  however,  as   they  crossed 

^^^B         a  long  narrow  lane,  and  glanced  up  it,  they  could 
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up  and  down  one  of  the  great  organs  of  this  huge 
leviathan.  Then  sounds  of  life  became  more  dis- 
tinct, tlie  movements  of  men  carried  a  level 
murttiur  to  tlieir  ears  like  the  noise  of  waves 
rolling  on  an  even  shore  in  the  night.  Then  the 
sounds  of  men  and  carriages  became  distin- 
guishable from  each  other^  and  they  emerged 
on  another  thronged  thoroughfare,  which  they 
crossed  again,  to  dive  into  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  filth,  and  want,  and  darkness* 

AVhen  at  length  Parkinson  stopped  in  a  long 
narrow  dark  street  of  lofty  houses,  commanding 
a  glimpse  of  the  Tower  and  shipping  at  the  hot* 
tom,  and  pointing  to  an  inscription  overhead, 
said  :  "  Well,  here  we  are  ray  tulip,  just  in  time,'^ 
and  looking  up,  Itolton  read,  '*  Cat  and  Feathers" 
he  was  lost  in  astonishment.  He  had  been 
hurried  as  in  a  dream  into  and  out  of  an  innu- 
merable series  of  fdleys,  lanes,  courts,  and  streets, 
without  an  idea  as  to  the  point  of  the  compass 
towards  which  they  were  steering,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  a  miracle  that  any  one  should  have  fixed 
beforehand  upon  any  house  or  street  at  which 
such  a  course  of  zigzags  and  crossings  should 
terminate.  Yet  this  Parkinson,  whose  genius  he 
had  not  greatly  respected  before,  had  taken  him 
up  at  one  point  of  London,  and  set  him  duwTi  at 
another  totally  different,  the  means  by  which  he 
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had  accomplished  it  being  as  unimaginable  to 
him  as  would  have  been  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  under  the  pilotage  of  a  blind  man, 
Parkinson  therefore  had  by  this  walk  raised  him- 
self several  degrees  ui  Holton's  opinion^as  having 
mastered  a  branch  of  human  learning  more  exten- 
sive and  conxplicated  than  any  science  the  rudi- 
ments of  which  he  had  yet  examined. 

The  Cat  and  Featliers  was  of  course  a  corner 
house,  and  of  course  immeasurably  the  best  house 
in  the  street,  with  a  parapetted  front  that  looked 
down  on  the  rest  of  the  houses  from  the  altitude 
of  an  additional  story  *  The  panes  of  glass  were 
also  the  largest  in  the  street  and  every  one  exhi- 
bited a  very  exquisite  temptation  to  enter  and 
drown  sorrow,  while  its  own  colossal  lamp 
over  the  door  threw  a  rainbow  of  colours  through 
the  four  streets,  that  the  thicker  darkness  than 
common  which  came  on  at  night  might  not  hide 
the  beauties  of  this  temple  from  thirsty  worship- 
pers who  might  be  performing  a  pilgrimage  that 
way.  The  entrance  was  provided  with  folding 
doors,  which  as  every  minute  of  the  day  proved, 
the  hand  of  the  merest  infant  might  open.  Very 
nicely  managed  were  these  doors,  and  the  arrange- 
ment was  full  of  a  spiritual  meaning.  Exquisitely 
fitted  were  the  hinges;  and  there  were  no  such 
things  as  latches  or  fastenings :  there  was  notliing 
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to  undo  to  get  in,  for  if  you  stumbled  by  chance 
against  the  door  you  fell  in,  or  if  you  touched  it 
with  your  little  finger,  it  opened  to  your  view 
all  the  glittering  temptations  around.  But  the 
case  was  diflFerent  if  you  were  within  and  wanted 
to  come  out — a  touch  of  the  finger  or  a  push  would 
not  do  then ;  for  the  door  did  not  open  outwardly 
— ^you  were  compelled  to  pull  it,  or  catch 
it  as  it  was  thrown  open  by  some  new  comer,  for 
there  were  no  handles  or  devices  within  for  the 
convenience  of  letting  yourself  out* 

The  two  friends  touched  the  door  and  walked 
in,  and  Holton,  although  he  had  not  thought  the 
street  a  very  grand  one,  readily  beheved  now,  what 
Parkinson  had  told  him,  namely  that  *^  the  Cat 
and  Feathers  was  a  regular  crack  place,  and  no 
mistake/^ 

"  How  do,  Miss,*'  quoth  Mr.  Parkinson  to  a 
very  aristocratic  looking  young  lady,  who  ex- 
hibited behind  the  counter  a  liberal  portion 
of  a  white  and  abundant  neck,  white  arras,  and 
elaborately  dressed  black  hair  to  any  one  who 
could  afford  three  half  pence  for  the  sight  and 
half  a  pint  of  porter.  "  How  do,  Miss  j  a  pot  of 
half  and  half,  if  you  please;  is  Washington  and 
Franklin  come  V^ 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  j  that^s  a  bad  sixpence 
Miss.  Peppermint  did  you  say  ?  but  some  of  'em 
is  gone  upstairs,'*  was  the  lady*s  answer. 
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"  Now,  HoltOB,  my  boy/'  said  Parkinson,  ad^^^ 
soon  as  he  had  swallowed  one  third  of  the  mix-a^H 
ture,  "  youll  just  stop  here  a  bit,  while  I  go  up 
and  propose  you  ^  for  you  see  we  are  very  select, 
and  doa^t  admit  anybody  but  tlie  most  respect- 
able gentlemen.  I  shan't  be  away  five  minutes  j 
but  what's  your  name  }*' 

"  Chrysostomos  Ilolton," 

**  Oh  !  ah  !  ah  I  ah !  what  a  go — I  see  you  are 
not  up  to  the  move.  Why,  don*t  you  see,  that 
it  *ud  never  do  for  us  to  carry  our  office  names 
into  these  here  parties,  for  suppose  there  should 
he  any  row  or  kick  up^  and  our  names  should  get 
to  the  office,  we  should  be  done  up  at  once.  Now 
every  gentleman  gives  what  name  he  likes,  and 
then  there's  no  danger  of  splitting.  For  instance. 
Bill  Figgins  the  serious  drysalter's  clerk  w^ould 
be  soon  hauled  over  the  coals,  if  his  master  knew 
what  a  jolly  good  song  he  could  sing;  so  when  he 
comes  here  he  is  Mr-  Incledon ;  and  there^s  Jim 
Jackson  the  pious  stock  jobber's  clerk,  would 
soon  be  a  lame  duck^  eli  \  eh  !^ — if  old  Ten-per- 
cent knew  he  did  business  at  the  Cat  and  Feathers, 
So  Jackson  'cause  he*s  a  prime  hand  at  a  speech, 
is  Mr.  Demmusteens ;  I  myself  am  Mr.  Chester- 
field— ^but  hark!  they're  rapping;  the  chair's 
taken,  w^ho  will  you  be?** 

^*  I  don't  know,  Vm  sure/' 

<^  Well,  never  mind,  Fll  fix  you  with  a  name 
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while  youVe  a  mopping  up  the  pewter » — So  here 

WhHe  Mr,  Parkinson  was  engaged  in  the  cere- 
monies preparatory  to  the  iimtiguration  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Holton  examined  with  admiration  the 
brilliant  scene  in  which  he  was  placed*  The  first 
object  to  be  admired  in  this  temple  of  Bacchus, 
w^as  undoubtedly  the  Priestess  officiating  for  the 
very  devout  worshippers,  and  when  he  had 
thorougldy  examined  her  and  bestowed  a  smile  of 
unqualified  approval  on  her  very  affable  counte- 
nance, he  turned  to  the  temple  it&eU^  It  was  a 
large  and  lofty  room  divided  in  tiie  middle  by  a 
high  coimter  of  solid  rosewood  inlaid  with  brass, 
and  decorated  with  bassi  relievi  in  bronze  from 
the  antique.  Over  the  marble  chimney  piece  was 
a  very  large  pier-glass  in  which  every  person  that 
entered  saw  himself,  and  was  pleased.  On  each 
side  of  the  fire  place  was  an  open  cupboard  con- 
taining some  thousands  of  glasses  of  various 
shapes,  interspersed  with  bouquets  of  artificial 
flowers  and  elaborately  enamelled  bottles  contain- 
ing choice  wines  and  liqueurs,  while  the  counter 
itself  was  strewed  with  fiUagree  baskets  holding 
various  kinds  of  biscuits  ;  cakes  and  other  con- 
fectionary, and  magnificent  porcelain  vases  full  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  gorgeous  flowers  of  the 
seaBon* 
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All  these  things  were  so  many  inducements  to 
pleasure  and  thirst,  and  that  visitors  miglit  not 
fear  an  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  stores,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  room  three  colossal  barrels 
exalted  themselvesj  severally  inscribed  Gin,  Rum, 
Brandy,  1000  gallons  each,  the  niches  between 
them  gracefully  fitted  up  ivith  bronze  casts  of 
the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Apollo  de  Belvidere, 
Canova's  Graces,  &c-  But  what  most  surprised 
Holton  was  the  kind  of  company  that  resorted 
to  this  splendid  place,  for  during  the  ten  minutes 
that  he  stayed  there,  though  the  room  was  crowded 
with  people,  he  saw  nothing  but  coalheavers, 
dustmen,  fiahraen,  sailors,  an  occasional  fruit 
woman  with  her  basket,  a  draggle  tailed  ballad 
singer,  and  some  pale-faced  infants  who  walked 
up  to  the  counter  and  drank  off  their  penn^orth 
of  old  Tom.  liolton  was  considerably  surprised 
also  to  see  three  or  four  verj-^  dirty  and  brawny 
coal-heavers  leaning  at  their  perfect  ease  on  the 
beautiful  counter,  and  as  they  poured  out  their 
gin  from  a  quart  jug,  not  only  paying  very  direct 
compliments  to  the  aristocratic-looking  young 
lady  without  reproof,  but  actually  resting  their 
monstrous  boots,  which  looked  twice  as  heavy 
and  clumsy  as  usual  on  account  of  the  mud  they 
carried,  on  the  Cupid^s  heads,  and  lion's  paws 
with  which  the  counter  front  was  decorated.     He 
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could  not  make  out  that  the  effacing  of  these 
costly  ornaments  could  be  atoned  for  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  glasses  of  gin.  But  at  length  he 
coocluded  that  these  things  were  all  arranged 
according  to  the  science  of  chances  and  probabi- 
lities; for  instance,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  visitors  would  be  coal  heavers  with  heavy 
shoes,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  might 
lean  on  the  counter,  and  only  a  small  proportion 
of  tliose  again  might  amuse  themselves  by  kicking 
the  counter  in  pieces  :  and  Hoi  ton  concluded, 
therefore,  that  in  the  long  run,  probably  the  mo- 
narchs  of  these  palaces  did  not  lose  much  by 
keeping  them* 

As  he  came  to  this  just  conclusion,  Mr. 
Parkinson  again  made  his  appearance,  and  beckon- 
ing to  him,  said : 

'*  Right  as  a  trivet,  my  boy ;  knew  they 
would'nt  refuse  m]'  recommendation.  Tlie  com- 
pany will  be  very  happ^*  to  meet  you/* 

He  walked  up  to  the  room  in  which  this  inte- 
resting meeting  was  to  be  held,  when  Mr*  Chester- 
field introduced  his  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Harvey 
to  his  friend  Mr.  George  Washington,  the  chair- 
man, and  his  friend  Mr.  George  Washington  to 
his  friend  Mr,  Harvey  :  and  each  gentleman  hav- 
ing paid  a  penny  each  to  a  man  near  the  door, 
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which  was  to  cover  the  expense  of  fire,  candle  and 
waiters,  they  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  cotn- 
inunity. 

"  Washington,'*  whispered  Mr*  Chesterfield,  as 
soon  as  they  were  comfortably  seated,  **  Washin 
ton  is  a  great  radical,  and  clerk  to  a  parish  clerk, 
or  town  clerk,  or  overseer,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  a  capital  fellow  he  is  in  company.  *Twi 
only  last  week  The  Times  had  in  about  his  being 
brought  up  before  Alderman  Faddle,  for  pitching 
it  into  his  wife  and  children — not  his  real  wife^ 
you  know — but  then,  you  know,  he  was  rather  far 
gone  in  liquor,  and  as  the  Alderman  very  properly 
said,  a  man  isn't  to  blame  for  what  he  does  then.  He 
is  a  real  good  fellow,  and  if  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  get- 
ting rather  more  than  he  can  carry,  ajid  then  he  cer- 
taitdy  is  apt  to  go  it  rather  strong  at  home  :  but 
when  you  come  to  hear  him  on  liberty  and  equality, 
and  the  tyrannicalncss  of  every  body  above  us, 
you  forget  aU  that.  He  calls  himself  George 
Washington,  you  know,  after  the  celebrated  Mr, 
George  Washington,  of  Boston,  or  New  York, 
That  little  fellow,  in  green  spectacles,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  is  Demmusteens — Fitzher- 
bert  Demmusteens,  and  a  very  first-rate  clever  fel* 
low  he  is.  He  will  talk  an  hour  together,  if  you*U 
let  him.  He  takes  his  name  from  the  great  Mr, 
Demmusteens — I  don't  know  his  christian  name— 
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the  Roman  or  Frenchman,  what  was  such  a  capi- 

Ital  hand  at  spouting.  The  gentleman  near  the 
door^  with  a  book  before  him^  in  which  he  keeps 
an  account  of  every  thing  brought  into  the  room, 
— not  that  we  suspect  Lo^Tings,  the  landlord^  for 

K  a  honester  fellow  than  Lowriogs  never  hved,  but 
*tis  best  to  be  sure,  you  know,  as  it  prevents  dis- 
putes— well,  that  gentleman  is  Mr*  William  Pitt* 
He  is  a  great  conservative,  is  Pitt ;  and,  in  former 
days,  when  prime  ministers,  and  all  those  people 
were  tones,  no  man  was  more  ready  to  profess  his 
principles  than  Tom  Sparks,  that  is  Mr*  Pitt* 
And  I  reaUy  beheve  he  is  such  a  fine,  hearty  fellow, 
that  he  would  give  up  every  thing  for  the  sake  of 
his  principles,  besides  his  place.  For  I  must  tell 
)"0U,  he's  something  very  high  under  government 
in  the  Custom-house,  or  somewheres,  and,  as  he 

H  says,  the  ministers  have  so  interfered  in  the  elec- 
tions, that  he  is  sure  if  the  prime  minister  was  to 
be  told  his  real  sentiments,  he  shouldn't  get  a  cer- 
tain place  which  comes  to  lum  when  an  old  gentle- 

H  roan  drops  off.  Accordmgly,  Pitt  very  properly 
keeps  his  own  sentiments  in  his  pocket,  and  is  quite 
a  liberal  every  where  else :  but  he  likes  to  come 
here  and  stand  up  for  his  country,  when  the  door 
is  shut,  and  nobody  listening  hut  friends/* 

ITie   communications   of  Mr,  Parkinson  were 
here  broken  off  by  the  thundering  rattle  of  a  little 
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hammer,  which  the  chairman  used  to  enforce  the 
call  of — "  Silence,  Gentlemen," 

But  lie  had  liardly  arisen  to  open  the  proceed- 
ings, when  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  who 
seeing  the  state  of  affairs  immediately  saidj — 

"  Mr.  Chairman  J  before  this  meeting  proceeds 
to  harmony,  I  beg,  with  your  permissiouj  to  pro- 
pose my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Rundle,  as  a  member 
of  this  society/* 

**  Hear,  hear  !'*  shouted  the  room,  rapping  its 
hands  on  the  table  until  the  glasses  raog  again, 

^*  Mr.  Vice,^^  said  the  gentleman  at  the  top  to 
the  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  "  Mr. 
Vice,  and  gentlemen,  our  worthy  friend,  Littleton, 
has  proposed  his  friend  Kundle  as  a  member  of 
this  here  Society,  and  I  request  your  attention 
while  I  put  the  necessary  questions^" 

"  Silence,  silence,'^  shouted  Mr*  Vice,  and  Mr. 
Chairman  asked, — 

"  Well,  friend  Littleton,  what  is  your  friend  ?^' 

"  A  gentleman's  son,  Mr,  Chairman." 

"  Very  good.    Well,  brother  Littleton  ?" 

"  A  regular  good  fellow  as  has  got  plenty  oi 
money,  and  likes  to  spend  it." 

"  Just  the  man  for  a  pleasant  and  gentlemanly 
society  like  ours/* 

^*  Hear !  hear !"  again  rung  through  the  room 
with  another  clatter  of  glasses* 
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Biitj  let  me  see,'*  continued  Mr,  Chairman^ 
"  is  your  friend  brought  up  to  any  profession  ?" 

*^  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,**  replied 
Mr-  Littleton,  **  he  is  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith 
in  the  city/* 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  learning  the  art  of 
manufacturing  gold  and  silver  ?*' 

"  In  course  he  is,  Mn  Chairman/' 

"  Then  he  is  but  a  mechanic/' 

"  But  he  has  lots  of  money  " 

"  But  the  principle  ?" 

"  Well,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  not  disgrace 
myself  by  sitting  down  with  a  mechanic,  or  a  com- 
mon shopkeeper,  or  tradesman — but  Mr.  Rundle, 
really,  gentlemen,  a  goldsmith,  you  see,  a  gold- 
smith, Mr,  Chairman," 

"  Ah,  I  see  the  force  of  your  remark,**  replied 
Mr,  Washington,  the  Chairman ;  '*  but  you  cannot 
deny  that  this  Mr.  Rundle  is  to  work  metals  in 
the  way  of  trade,  and  stand  behind  the  counter  to 
sell  them.*' 

«  Certainly  not,** 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Vice  and  gentlemen,  really 
I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  the  yery  few  and 
incontrovertible  remarks  I  shall  quietly  offer  to 
your  notice.  I  am  a  humble  individual  myself, 
and  in  my  private  capacity  1  might  not  refuse  to 
share  the  conviviality  of  a  tradesman  :  but  placed 
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in  this  chair  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  a  duty,  gen- 
tlemcnj  however  painful  it  might  be.  I  hate  all 
aristocratic  feeling  myself,  primogeniture,  and  all 
that,  and  consider  myself  as  good  as  the  first  in 
the  land,  and  don't  see  why  I  have  not  as  much 
right  to  go  to  court  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  to  shake  hands  with  any  Lord  or  Duchess  I 
may  meet ;  it  is  my  inherent  birthright,  gentle- 
men. But  all  this  does^ot  prove  that  Mr,  Little- 
ton's friend  is  not  a  mechanic  and  tradesman,  and 
as  such,  with  the  respect  I  owe  myself — my  self- 
respect,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  I  could  asso- 
ciate with  him.  There  is  no  man  that  I  have  a 
greater  respect  for  than  my  friend  Littleton,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  would  not,  knowingly,  propose 
an  unfit  person  as  a  member  of  this  highly  plea- 
sant and  respectable  society— yet,  sitting  in  the 
chair,  as  I  do — really,  gentlemen,  I  put  it  to  you 
all^with  every  wish  to  oblige  our  excellent  friend 
Littleton,  I  do  not  think  we  could  admit  Mr. 
Rundle ;  no,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  we  can 

do  it;* 

*^  Hear  P*  shouted  the  Vice. 

'^  Hear  !*^  shouted  the  members,  and  Mr*  Little- 
ton *s  friend  being  rejected  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  ballot,  the  chairman  beat  a  rat-tat  with 
his  hammer,  and  cried,  — 

'^  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  let  us  proceed 
to  harmony," 
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CHAPTER  VL 


WheD  Sftcks  and  Cmiaries  were  brought  in  first  among  us, 
they  were  us'd  to  be  drunk  in  aquurilJB  measures,  and  'Iwas 
held  fit  only  for  thoae  to  drink  of  tliem  who  ys*d  lo  carry  their 
ieggi  in  their  /tands^  their  eyrg  upon  their  ««««,  and  an  Almanack 
in  their  bonet;  but  now  they  go  down  CTcry  one's  throaty  both 
young  and  old,  Ukt*  milk* 

HOWELL'fl    LETTERS^      VOL,  2,  55* 


While  Mr.  Incledonj  the  sentimental  singer, 
was  informing  the  rosette  at  the  top  of  the  bell- 
pull  that  "  she  smiled,'^  a  piece  of  information 
with  which  every  verse  of  his  song  began  antl 
ended,  Mr,  Frederick  Harvey,  alias  Holton,  who 
was  less  a  man  of  sentiment  than  of  observ^ation, 
raade  a  rapid  examination  of  the  scene  in  which 
he  was  placed.  It  was  a  very  long  and  very  nar- 
row room,  looking  something  like  a  bit  of  a  Thames 
Tunnel  cut  off  as  a  sample,  being,  in  reality,  a 
compound  of  two  rooms,  the  partition  between 
them  being  removable  when  the  landlord,  like  CoU 
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man's  Jolin,  cried  ^^  Take  away  the  board.*^  The 
walls  and  ceijing  were  very  chastely  and  evenly 
painted  a  deep  brown^  which  indeed  consisted  of 
the  condensed  and  inspissated  essential  oil  of  the 
many  tons  of  tobacco  that  had  been  smoked  in 
tlmt  room  during  the  last  ten  years*  A  couple  of 
windows  looked  into  the  street,  but  the  crimson 
curtains  were  now  drawn  over  thenij  as  it  was 
dark — or  rather  night ;  for,  of  course,  this  room 
was  in  eternal  darkness,  situated  as  it  was  in  a 
street  about  a  yard  wide,  with  four  or  five  stories 
above  it  on  all  sides,  and  bade  defiance  to  every 
sun-beam  that  ever  lighted  the  earth,  unless  it 
were  constructed,  like  the  Irishman's  gun,  to  fire 
round  a  comer. 

There  were  two  fire-places  in  the  room,  which, 
although  the  weather  was  by  no  means  cold, 
were  very  abundantly  supplied  with  blazing  coal 
by  the  visitors,  on  the  undoubted  principle,  that 
as  the  quantity  was  not  stipulated  for  in  their 
agreement,  it  was  good  generalship  to  get  aU 
they  could  for  their  money*  Down  the  centre  of 
the  room  were  a  great  many  tables  placed  edge 
to  edge,  so  as  to  look  like  one  long  table,  with 
this  advantage,  that  as  every  table  had  its  own 
particular  centre  of  gravity,  so  the  applause  ma- 
nifested by  thumping  of  the  fistSj  caused  a  more 
vigorous  and  musical  rattling  of  the  glasses  than 
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if  they  had  been  placed  on  one  solid  table ;  tlie 
tables  themselves  were  of  that  particular  dark 
mahogany  that  you  never  see  out  of  a  public- 
house,  and  that  make  you  believe  they  must  have 
been  steeped  in  porter  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years^  which^  perhaps,  might  not  be  far 
from  the  fact. 

At  the  top  of  the  room,  on  an  elevated  chair, 
sat  Mr-  Washington  the  chairman,  and  on 
another,  not  quite  so  elevated,  at  the  bottom, 
sate  Mr.  Paracelsus,  the  vice,  the  whole  distance 
between  them  on  both  sides  of  the  table  being 
filled  up  with  about  twenty  gentlemen  of  all  ages, 
colours,  and  dimensions,  each  with  his  **  summut 
warm'^  before  him.  This  room,  as  well  as  the 
lower  one,  was  arranged  in  a  manner  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  for  the  thing  now  to  be  mentioned 
last,  was  the  very  first  thing  that  struck  a  visitor — 
namely,  the  number  of  bell-pulls.  There  was 
one  on  each  side  of  each  fire-place,  there  was  one 
by  the  door,  and  up  the  middle  of  the  room  they 
hung  thick  and  ready,  just  level  with  the  nose  of 
every  body  at  table.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
observe  so  many  suggestions  of  your  approxima- 
tion to  the  good  things  of  this  world,  without  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  set  some  of  the  bells 
a-ringing,  Holton  felt  it,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  assumed  the  privilege  of  an  undoubted 
gentleman,  to  ring  the  parlour  bell  of  a  tavern* 
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A  young  gentleman  dressed  entirely  in  black, 
with  the  exception  of  his  sleeves,  which  were 
whitCj  immediately  appeared,  with  a  white  folded 
cloth  under  his  arm,  which,  as  he  was  never  seen 
to  use,  was  considered  to  be  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  the  perspiration  generated  by 
his  perpetual  motion.  This  gentleman  incUned 
his  very  decided  curls,  and  disappeared  as  soon 
as  Mr*  Holton  had  uttered  the  words, 

**  A  cigar,  waiter,  and  let  it  be  one  of  your  best 
Havanahs." 

Tliis  was  uttered  in  a  manner  which  seemed 
to  affirm  that  he  was  quite  a  connoisseur  in  the 
flavour  of  cigars,  and  after  trying  every  manu- 
factory in  the  world,  had  given  his  settled  opinion 
in  favour  of  that  of  Havanah  ;  thougli  the  truth 
was,  that  he  was  this  evening  to  get  into  the 
slough  which  no  pilgrim  escapes  when  he  first 
sets  out  to  tempt  the  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly 
atmosphere  of  tobacco ;  he  was  about  to  essay 
those  preparatory  sufferings  tlirough  which  every 
one  must  pass,  to  arrive  at  the  fullness  of  the 
febcity  to  be  found  in  the  divine  plant  of 
Vin/innij, 

When  Mr.  Charles  Incledon,  who  was  a  very 
dark  fat  man  with  a  wondrous  small  voice,  had 
finished   hi?   sentimental   song,    he   lowered   his        ^ 
eyes  from  the  rosette  at  the  top  of  the  bell-rope, 
where  they  had  been  fixed  throughout  his  son 
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smiled,  bluslied,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  rum  and 
water- 

The  chairman  then  requested  Mr.  William  Pitt 
to  say  something  after  that,  who,  after  protesting 
that  he  really  knew  nothing,  and  begging  the 
chairman  to  '*mend"  his  call,  said  what  every 
body  in  the  room  knew  he  would  say — "  May 
we  have  those  in  onr  arms  that  we  love  in  our 
hearts."  llien  the  chairman  rapped  with  his 
hammer,  and  repeated  the  words,  which  every 
body  besides  repeated  also,  washing  them  down 
with  a  hearty  gulph  of  the  drinkables,  and  the 
wmter  glided  romid  to  take  orders. 

*'  Mr*  Werter's  song,"  shouted  the  chairman, 
with  a  preliminary  flourish  of  his  hammer,  when 
the  waiter  had  filled  the  empty  glasses, 

**A  capital  new  comic  song  Werter  sings  about 
Jack  Ketch,*^  whispered  the  Cicerone  Chester- 
field, to  Harvey. 

Sure  enough,  Mr,  Werter  did  as  he  had  done 
every  night  for  the  last  three  months,  sing  a  very 
humorous  song,  concerning  how  a  certain  highly 
celebrated  murderer  offered  to  box  Jack  Ketch  a 
few  seconds  before  he  was  turned  off,  when,  as  the 
song  humourously  concludes,  Jack  gained  the  first 
fall.  The  song,  which  had  made  the  fortune  of 
author,  publisher,  and  hosts  of  singers,  set  all  the 
company  laughing  heartily,  and  Werter  complied 
with  an  unanimous  "  encore/* 
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After  this,  a  gentleman  begged  to  give  "  The 
roof  veer  hunder,*'  and  Mr,  Kemble  Roscius  was 
called  on  to  oblige  the  company  with  his  recitation. 

*^A  wonderfal  clever  fellow  is  Roscius,"  whis- 
pered Chesterfield,  "  such  imitations  of  Kean, 
and  Liston  and  Garrick.  They're  all  periect, 
especially  Kean;  an d^  upon  my  souU  I  think  he 
goes  beyond  Kean  ratlier — I  do  really.  He*d  be 
the  making  of  Droory  or  the  Garden,  if  he  was  to 
appear  there,  but  as  he  told  roe  himself  the  other 
day,  he  is  too  modesty  and  courts  the  shades  of 
retirement,  and  wouldn't  like  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor  fellows  therey 
which  was  very  good  of  him  j  hut  a  capital  fellow 
is  Roscius.'* 

Mr.  Roscius,  Tvho  was  a  little  thin  man^  whose 
long  nose  and  face  were  sadly  battered  about  with 
smail-pox,  left  his  chair,  and  poking  his  hair  all 
back,  and  fixing  his  head  very  stiffly  on  his  bod^H 
marched  \v4th  a  regular  one  two  up  and  down  the 
room,  acting  dialogues  from  several  plays,  he  him- 
self being  several  gentlemen  in  one  ;  and  when  he 
sat  down,  there  was  a  fury,  a  tcnxpest  of 
acclamation.  ^1 

But    to    repeat     all    the    memorabilia    sung,^ 
toasted,    and    done,    would    take    up    at    least 
an  octavo  volume,  inasmuch  as,  hour  after  hour^ 
until    after  midnight,  Ihey  kept  up  a   continual 
bustle  of  amusement ',   sufficient  to  say,  that  all 
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the  party  were  highly  pleasant  and  pleased,  nor 

had  the  landlord  less  reason  to  be  so,  judging  by 
the  rapidly-increasing  account  against  upstairs. 

After  twelve,  however,  the  singers  became 
rather  more  noisy,  and  very  evidently  felt  great 
difficulty  in  getting  within  half  a  tone  of  the  right 
pitch  5  but  they  were  just  as  loudly  cheered,  as 
the  audience  lost  their  power  of  criticising  quite 
as  fast  as  the  singers  their  power  of  performance » 
The  rigidity  of  the  gentlemen^s  curls  also  seemed 
to  be  giving  way,  and  the  sraootliest  and  tightest 
cravat  became  somewliat  twisted  and  d^gag^; 
but  the  gentlemen^s  cheeks  were  graced  with  a 
more  diffused  vermiUion,  and  lightened  with  a 
new  brilliancy. 

After  a  time,  the  waiter,  instead  of  an  empty 
glassj  would  take  away  a  full  gentleman ;  and 
thus  the  party  gradually  dwindled  a\vay  until 
it  numbered  only  abuut  a  dozen.  About  this 
timCj  Harvey^s  right  hand  neighbour,  a  red-haired 
middle-aged  man,  who  had  said  nothing  through- 
out the  night,  but  *'  hear,  hear/*  gave  him  a  poke 
in  the  ribs  to  beseech  liis  attention,  and  addressed 
him  very  confidentially, 

^  I  say,  a  devihsh  nice  gal  is  Susan^  isii*t  she  ?" 
Susan  who  ?'*  inquired  Ilolton, 

"  \\  liy  didn't  you  twig,  eh,  as  you  came  through 
the  bar  ?" 
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"  Oh,  the  young  lady  down  stairs  is  Susan,  ia 

she?" 

'*A11  right;  and  FU  tell  you  what,  Mr,— a 
— Hap — ^Hop — Humphrey,  I'm  hanged  if  I  don't 
smash  anybody's  mug  that  says  anything  to 
her/' 

«  Will  you  V' 

**  Yes,  I  will-  My  name  is  William  Jones, — 
mind  that,  any  body  may  know  where  to  find  me, 
WiOiam  Jones  of  Fenchurch  Street.  But  Susan, 
she  «  a  nice  gal,  without  a  bit  of  a  lie ;  and — hie, 
hie — do  you  know  that  Susan  and  I — that  is 
I  and  Su-san — we — eh — Mr.  Whatisit,  we  are, 
you  know — don't  split — Susan  and  I^^you  under- 
stand," giving  Ilolton  another  poke  in  the  ribs, 
accompanied  by  a  knowing  look — '*  and  I  never 
met — ^eh — a  girl  in  all  my  life — ^that  didn't,  you 
understand.  I  can*t  see  what  it  is  they^re  all  so 
fund  of  me  for,  can  you  ?  But,  Jack,  my  dear 
friend,  you  are — a  good  fellow,  and  TU  stand  a 
glass  any  day  that — ^you^O  come—  over — to — ^* 

The  rest  of  the  gentleman's  invitation  was  lost 
in  inarticulate  murmurs,  his  head  sank  on  his 
chest,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

*^  But  I  say  the  institutions  of  the  country 
which  are  valuable  ought  to  be  preserved,**  shout€d 
Mr.  William  Pitt  who  with  six  or  seven  of  the 
longest  sitters  had  got  about  the  head  of  the 
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table,    wliere    they  bad    beeo   for    some    time 
gravely  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

"  Confound  the  institutions  of  the  country/* 
briskly  replied  George  Washington, "  what  should 
dukes  and  lords  drink  champagne  for,  when  I 
drink  brandy  and  water ;  they  only  put  taxes  on 
the  best  wines  to  keep  them  all  to  themselves^ — 
Vm  hanged  if  it  isn't  tyranny/* 

"  In  the  present  system  of  things,  gentlemen/' 
said  Mr,  Pitt,  **  it  would  be  a  gross  breach  of 
vested  rights  to  take  off  these  duties;  for  con- 
sider the  clerks  in  the  custom-house  and  sach 
places,  how  many  of  them  would  be  useless  and 
dismissed.  No,  gentlemen,  if  every  clerk  had 
his  retiring  pension  and  went  out  with  ministers, 
!♦  for  my  own  part,  would  not  object  to  take  off 
these  duties  whenever  the  country  can  afford  it ; 
but  it  would  be  the  very  height  of  injustice  to 
take  off  a  tax  without  regarding  the  vested  right 
of  clerks.  For  only  consider  the  hardship  of  a 
man  receiving  his  comfortable  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  without 
doing  an]rthiug  for  it,  and  then  all  at  once  to  be 
told  your  services  are  no  longer  required.  But  I 
was  speaking  of  the  venerable  and,  therefore,  ex- 
cellent institutions  of  this  country.  Every  thing 
is  going  to  ruin,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  my  place,  I 
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would  openly  join  the  ranks  of  opposition — Iwovldf 
gentlemen;  and  whenever  it  happens  that  the 
present  ministers  are  kicked  out— just  see  that 
nobody  is  listening — as  I  was  saying  whenever, 
the  present  ministers  go  out,  and  my  own  party 
come  into  power,  you  shall  see  me  join  them 
boldly  like  a  man/' 

'^  Confound  all  ministers,  I  say/'  quoth  Wash- 
ington, *'  and  bishops ;  what  do  we  want  with 
them  to  tyrannize  over  us  V* 

'^  Ah !  there  is  no  tyranny  now,  there's  not 
even  a  firm  government,''  pathetically  exclaimed 
Pitt ;  "  what  a  curse  it  is  to  have  ministers  who, 
instead  of  getting  up  a  glorious  war  to  take  off 
the  supernumerary  people  of  this  abominable  long 
peace,  are  actually  obliged  to  send  them  off  to 
labour  in  the  colonies.  We  are  like  a  nation  of 
cowards,  but  I  can  say  with  a  clear  heart— the 
door  is  shut,  isn't  it — I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my 
heart,  and  declare  that  if  ministers  have  ruined 
the  country,  I  have  not  assisted  them — it  is  not 
my  fault  if  England  has  lost  her  warlike  glory." 

"  Ah !  that's  just  the  way  with  you  tories," 
said  Washington,  "  you  always  want  to  be  a 
pitching  into  somebody  or  other." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pitt,  "  and  wouldn't 
you  make  war  on  Russia  ?" 
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Not  unless  they  wanted  to  fight,  and  then 
I  should 'ntmind/^ 

But  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  unless  we  keep  our 
glory,  we  are  a  gone  people  ;  the  Russians,  gen- 
tlemen, \^iU  take  India*  I  have  got  a  little  pocket 
map  at  home,  and  t'other  day  I  hunted  out  Rus- 
sia and  India,  and  upon  my  word  they  wasn^t 
above  two  or  three  inches  a  part,  and  all  that 
the  Russians  have  to  do  is  to  carry  some  armies 
over  those  two  or  three  inches,  and  India  is  lost 
for  ever/' 

*'  Whj  don't  they  do  it  then  ?^' 
"  God  knows  how  soon  they  will  do  it/* 
**  And  how  could  we  prevent  them  ?" 
^*  Why,  send  an  army  into  Russia/' 
**  And  scratch  off  the  national  debt  to  pay  them 
I  suppose  V* 

*^  No,  I  say,"  loudly  exclaimed  Mr,  Pitt,  *•  the 
responsibilities,  the  honour  of  this  great  nation 
must  be  preserved,  and  even  if  it  was  necessary 
for  the  support  of  a  rightful  war  to  lay  on  heavier 
taxes  and  duties,  I  would  not,  I  pledge  my  honour,  I 
would  not  prevent  ministers  from  doing  theirduty;  I 
should  consider  myself  disgraced  if  I  were  to  cause 
this  nation  to  shrink  from  its  responsibilities," 

**  Right,  quite  right,**  muttered  Demosthenes, 
rousing  himself  for  a  moment  from  a  sound  sleep 
to  utter  tills  the  only  speech  he  delivered  through 
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the  evening  and  instantly  falling  back  on  Us  two 
chairs  insensible. 

'^  But  what  responsibilities  is  there  in  keeping 
a  parcel  of  pensioners  to  eat  up  the  national  debt, 
answer  me  that  ?''  shouted  Washington. 

"  Gentlemen/'  said  Pitt,  waving  his  hand  oim- 
torically  and  looking  with  great  benignity  on  bis 
assembled  hearers,  ^'  my  friend  Washington  is  a 
very  worthy  member  of  society,  but  unhappily  he 
has  not  taken  an  enlarged  view  of  politics ;  and 
I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  can  it  be  possible  for  any 
man  as  makes  the  least  pretensions  to  common 
sense  to  assert  that  the  nation  is  not  benefitted 
by  pensioners.'* 

"  By  spending  poor  people's  money,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Washington,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Gentlemen,''  continued  Mr.  Pitt,  '*  I  ask 
which  does  most  good  to  the  country — the  man 
who  has'nt  got  a  farthing  to  bless  himself  with,  or 
the  man  as  spends  his  thousands  a  year  in  em- 
ploying working  people  ?" 

"  Why,  the  man  as  has  money,  in  course," 
every  one  replied. 

**  Well  then,  gentlemen,  that  answers  the  objec- 
tion— the  very  weak  and  paltry  objection,  which 
my  friend  Washington  was  not  ashamed  to  make  ; 
for  the  pensioner,  when  he  spends  his  himdreds  or 
thousands  a  year,  consumes  large  quantities  of 
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the  produce  of  this  country  and  therefore  en- 
courages trade/' 

"  To  be  sure  he  does,  no  doubt  of  it,  Pitt  is  a 
monstrous  clever  fellow,"  was  whispered  round 
from  one  to  another ;  but  Washington  was  not 
beaten  into  silence. 

"  But  I  say,'*  he  inquired  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knows  he  is  putting  a  poser,  "  why  should 
Lord  Tom  and  Lady  Betty  b^  pensioners  any 
more  than  me?*' 

"  It  is  the  prerogative,  gentlemen,  the  prero- 
gative of  the  sovereign,  and  God  forbid  that  I,  by 
word  or  deed,  should  infringe  it.  No,  my  name 
shall  never  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  man  who 
had  infringed  on  the  prerogative/' 

"  ni  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Washington  with 
a  look  of  determination,  "  if  I  was  at  the  head  of 
government  for  a  week,  Pm  hanged  if  I  wouldn't 
pay  off  the  national  debt,  and  then  Fd  have  no 
lords,  no  taxes,  no  pensioners,  no  nothing/* 

"  I  deny'' — fiercely  rejoined  Pitt,  "  that  your 
doing  away  with  the  national  debt  would  do  the 
country  any  service;  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
the  debt  is  an  injury,  and  I  will  prove  to  every 
body's  satisfaction  that  instead  of  being  an  injury, 
the  country  would  be  ruined  without  it,  because 
in  the  first  place" — 

At  this  point  of  the  argument,  Mr.  Harvey  fell 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

II  me  parolt  plus  ais^  de  vivre  sans  aimer,  que  sans  diner  et 
Sana  son  per. 

BRUEYS.  LE    MUET.  Acte  },   Sc.   10. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  as  agreed  on,  Mr.  Hol- 
ton  accompanied  Mr.  Parkinson  and  a  number  of 
his  firiends  to  the  gay  scenes  at  the  west  end. 
They  rambled  about  Hyde  Park  examining  the 
carriages  and  criticising  the  horses,  as  though 
they  understood  something  about  them,  and  when 
any  lady  more  charming  than  another  happened 
to  pass  by,  each  young  gentleman  honoured  her 
with  his  particular  ogle,  and  flattered  himself  that 
his  glance  or  smile  of  approbation  was  unequi- 
vocally reciprocated.  Thus  luxuriating  in  the 
idea  that  they  had  been  the  admired  as  well  as 
the  admirers,  that  the  eye  glass  from  the  four-in- 
hand  expressed  the  same  feeling  as  the  eye  glass 
each  of  them  levelled  at  it,  they  spent  a  very 
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cheerful  afternoon  and  got  exceedingly  tired^tpUoh 
gaye  more  than  ordinary  zest  to  the  evenii^a 
entertainment  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  w&evelo 
they  adjourned  at  night  fall. 

The  next  week  Mr.  Holton  was  introdnoed  bj 
his  friend  Mr  Ptokinson  to  the  beautifiil  kga  of 
the  stage  and  the  charming  faces  of  the  saloon  aft 
Drury  Lane  Theatre^  as  well  as  to  i|  few  of  tlioa9 
convenient  houses  of  entertainment,  whose  busi- 
ness hours  are  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  and 
which,  from  the  certain  destruction  to  which  they 
lead  their  visitors,  are  called  by  the  appropriate 
name  "  Finish.'*  To  Mr.  Parkinson,  these  places 
afforded  unbounded  delight,  and  his  little  heart 
leaped  with  the  wildest  joy  at  every  thing  around — 
it  was  such  ^*  life.'*  Holton  also  enjoyed  himself 
very  much  on  account  of  the  perfect  ease  which 
reigned  there,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed 
equal  to  any  one  about  him,  which  was  peculiarly 
charming  after  the  restraint  he  had  endured  in  the 
country.  Thus  Mr.  Holton  discovered  very 
tolerable  methods  of  passing  the  hours  not  em- 
ployed professionally,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  into  fresh  lodgings  chosen  by  him- 
self on  the  plea  of  want  of  more  fresh  air,  he 
made  the  months  fly  away  as  gaily  as  could  be 
wished. 

But   Mr.    Parkinson,  however  well-disposed 
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towards  his  friend  Holton,  did  not  introduce  him 
at  once  into  all  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and  pleasure 
which  he  himself  entered ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Helton 
had  been  in  London  more  than  a  year  before 
Piarkinson  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to 
make  him  a  participator  in  such  scenes  as  are 
now  to  be  mentioned,  which  he  considered  to  be 
"  prime  life.'* 

He  had  been  somewhat  more  than  a  year  in 
London,  when  the  twopenny  post  brought  him  the 
following  invitation  : — 

*'  Mr,  Parkinson  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr,  Hnltonj  and  begs  to  inform  him  that  I  have 
received  an  invitation  to  a  spread  at  Mr.  Demos- 
thenes's,  who  has  asked  me  to  give  you  an  invite. 
If  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  speak  to  you  on  the  sly 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  you  may  expect  me  to 
call  at  eight  in  the  evening,  when  I  hope  you  will 
be  all  right,  as  supper  will  be  on  the  table  at  nine 
precise.  Mr*  Parkinson  will  call  on  Mr»  Holton 
in  a  hack.     Believe  me,  my  dear  friend^ 

Yours  truly, 
Thomas  Pabkinbqn. 
C.  Holton  Esq. 


«*  At  eight  precise,'*  the  hackney  coach   duly 
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made  its  appearance  at  Mr.  Ilolton^s  door,  bearing 
within,  the  precious  person  of  Mr,  Thomas 
Parkinson,  adorned  with  all  tlie  splendour  that 
his  purse  could  attain  or  his  taste  invent;  and  Mr* 
Holton  being  in  readiness,  took  his  seat  with 
liis  friend,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  fashionable 
party. 

Holton,  however,  was  somewhat  snqirised  to  find 
Parkinson  and  himself  the  only  single  gentlemen 
of  the  party,  although  the  other  gentlemen  were 
those  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  with, 
and  whom  he  had  believed  unmarried.  Tliere  were 
Mr.  Demosthenes  and  his  lady,  Mr.  Littleton  the 
lawyer  and  his  lady,  Mr.  Washington,  the  town- 
clerk's  radical  clerk  and  his  lady,  Mr.  Pitt  the  con- 
ser^^ative  custom-house  oflScer  and  his  lady,  Mr* 
Paracelsus  and  his  lady,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Leldong  j  and  very  handsome  and  merry-looking 
ladies  they  were,  and  very  sweet  were  their 
manners,  as  they  acknowledged  Mr,  Ho!tori*s 
introduction  wth  a  hearty  shake  of  his  hand. 

The  supper- room  was  of  a  large  size,  fitted  up 
with  considerable  pretensions,  and  seen  as  it 
now  was  by  candle-light,  il  looked  very  smart. 
The  good  things  on  the  table  were  not,  to  be  sure, 
like  those  at  Mr.  Elphinstone's,  adapted  to  gratify 
the  eve  by  their  elegant  forms,  while  they  satisfied 
the  stomach  by  their  more  fundamental  merits;  they 
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were  adapted  for  appetites  that  required  no  en- 
couragement— for  stomachs  not  accustomed  to  tri- 
fle with  the  wing  of  a  lark;  but  to  attack  vigorously 
the  substantial  boiled  leg  or  the  mighty  sirloin. 
There  was^  howerefj  plenty  on  the  table;  and 
however  humble  the  fare  may  be,  a  full  table 
always  looks  cheerful;  but  no  cockney  would 
have  considered  this  fare  humblcj  consisting  as 
it  did  of  a  profusion  of  his  most  favourite  dishes, 
namely,  mutton^  oysters  and  gin. 

When  very  abundant  evidence  had  been  given, 
by  all  parties  of  tlie  sliarpcn:ng  effect  of  London 
air  on  the  appetite,  and  of  the  incompatibihty  of 
hunger  and  loquacity,  the  solid  remnants  were 
removed,  the  table  was  covered  with  glasses  and 
bottles,  Mr*  Demosthenes  arose  to  make  a  speech, 
and  the  rest  of  the  room  filled  their  glasses  to 
amuse  themselves  with  while  they  were 
giving  him  their  attention  j  which,  as  he  was  their 
host,  they  could  not  with  a  good  grace  refuse 
to  do. 

Mr.  Demosthenes  dehvered  a  very  eloquent 
speech  about  things  in  general  which  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  the  closing  part  of  which  alone 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  reader. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,^*  said  Mr.  Demosthe- 
nes in  conclusion,  "  I  am  very  proud,  and  not 
only  proud,  but  also  much  pleased  to  see  you  till 
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sitting  round  this  here  table — a  table  I  yentnre  tol 
»ay,  ladies    and  gentlemen,  as  was  never  so  ho-J 
noured  before  tliis  here  night.   \^Tien  1  look  around  j 
me,  and  see  with  the  most  exaggherated  delight  the  j 
beauty  ladies,  and  the  style  gentlemen,  as  is  con- 
gregated around  this  domestic  boards  I  feel,  really^ 
I  feel — ^ladies  and  gentlemen,  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press*   I  am  always  happy  to  meet  yoa  anywheres 
and  every wheres,  ladies  and  gentlemen,   but  on 
this  here  night,  I  am  partikler  so,  because  I  see 
an  individyule  here  as  has  never  done  us  the  ho- 
nour of  joining  in  our  scenes  of  domestic  felicity 
before,  a  gentleman  whom  I  am  not  only  highly 
gratified  J  but  very  much  pleased  to  meet,  for  from 
all  as  I  have  seen  of  him  he  is  not  only  a  real  gen- 
tleman but  highly  respectable,     I  beg  to  propose 
our  friend  Mr.  Holton's  good  health/* 

This  neatspeech  of  the  worthy  host  met  w^ith  great 
applause,  as  a  host's  speeches  generally  do  :  but 
on  this  occasion  the  eloquence  of  the  host,  backed 
by  certain  representations  of  Parkinson  respecting 
Holton^s  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  tlte  firm, 
caused  a  decided  sensation  in  the  room,  indepen* 
dentof  the  dinner  and  the  liquids,  during  which 
every  lady  sliook  hands  afresh  with  Holtoii,  and 
expressed  her  delight  at  being  made  acquainted 
with  him,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  Leblong, 
who  beckoning  to  him  across  the  table,  cried^ 
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Venez  ici,  et  ass^yez-vous  H  mon  c6t6/' 

Madame  Leblongwaa  not  a  Frencliwomanj  hav- 
ing indeed  received  her  birth  in  the  upper  part  of 
Holborn:  she  had,  however,  once  spent  six  weeks 
in  Paris,  and  since  then  had  liked  no  language 
besides  French,  which  accounts  for  Mr.  White, 
the  gentleman  whom  she  accompanied,  being 
twisted  into  Monsieur  Leblong.  Mr,  Holton  un- 
derstood her  signs,  though  he  w^as  unacquainted 
with  the  French  knguagBj  which  she  spoke  with 
the  fluency  of  a  native* 

'*  Oh  mon  cher  ami,"  she  said  shaking  hands 
with  him  when  he  had  seated  himself  at  her  side, 
^^  et  comment  vous  portez-vous  ?** 

^*  Ma  am  !"  said  Holton  with  a  look  of  won- 
der. 

'^Oh!  je  voisj  vous  ne  parlez  pas  le  franfais, 
je  vous  deraandait,  how  you  are  ?" 

"  Oh  very  well,  Ma^ara,  1  hope  you  are  quite 
welL" 

"  Oh  non  pas,  non  paa  de  tout,  je  suis  tr^s 
mauvais.  I  am  always  very  bad,  always,  C  est 
Fairraal  de  Londres,  Oh  mon  Dieu,  iln^y  a  point 
d'air  comme  cela  de  Paris*  No,  there  is  no  air 
like  Paris  air  for  me  J* 

**  And  how  came  you  to  leave  it  then  ?*'  asked 
Mr.  Holton- 

**  Ahj  how    indeed  !"    said  Madame  lookin|; 
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very  knowingly,  as  though  she  had  satisfactorily 
answered  the  question^  "  mais  Monsieur   Hanii 
je  suis  bien  aise  a  faire  votre  connaissance,  pou 
vous  6tes  un  joli  gar^on,  I  am  very  happy  to  1 
acquainted  with  you.'* 

** Thank  yon,  Madame;  but  the  pleasure  is  all 
on  my  side.'* 

^'  Oh  mon  Dieii,  Monsieur,  vous  ^tes  bien  poU  ; 
et  est-ce  possible  que  vous  n*avez  pas  4t&  dans  la 
Paris.     Have  you  not  been  in  Paris  ?*^ 

"  No/* 

"  Quelle  piti^ !  Ah,  c'est  la  plus  belle  place 
dans  ie  inonde,  Mais  mon  chefj  vous  voide* 
trouvcr  la  socif^t^  que  voila  tr^s  charmante^  you 
will  -find   this  a  very  pleasant  society  after  a 

**  I  don't  doubt  it.  Ma'am."  ill 

*^  Oul,  Monsieur,  nous  sommes  tous  comme  U 
faut,  and  we  could  not  admit  any  but  the  first  rate 
people  to  join  us — point  de  gens  de  m^-ticr^  bouti- 
quieres  et  canaille  de  ce  sort  la.  Mais,  mon  cher, 
il  faut  apporter  votre  femme  ici*  You  must  in* 
troduce  your  wife  to  us  like  the  rest.'^ 

**  My  wife  1"  cried  Holton  with  surprise,  "  why 
I'm  not  old  enough  to  be  married  yet/' 

"  Oh  fidonc.  Monsieur,  est-ce  que  vous  n'airaez 
pas  les  belles  dames — do  you  not  admire  hand- 
some ladies  1'* 
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**  Oh  yes  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  know  any  in 

London,'* 

Est-ce  possible  1  un  si  beau  gar^on,  et  point 
de  fenime.  J'ai  una  aceur  qui  est,  mon  Dieu,  belle 
comme  nn  ange.  Je  veux  vous  introduire.  I 
will  introduce  you  to  my  sistefj  the  prettiest  girl 
you  ever  saw/* 

Before  Mr,  Harvey  could  express  his  thanks 
properly,  silence  was  called  for  Mr,  Washington's 
speech,  which  happened  to  be  a  pretty  long  one, 
and  was  accordingly  stopped  as  it  diverged  into 
abuse  of  the  aristocracy,  by  cries  of  "  order''  from 
Mr,  Pitt,  who  never  patiently  listened  to  attacks 
on  his  own  body,  and  who  besides  wanted  to  de- 
liver a  speech  himself.  But  everything  went  on 
verj"  smoothly,  for  although  the  liquor  was  strong, 
and  the  drinkers  able,  every  risingdiscord,  political, 
personal  or  moral  was  speedily  put  an  end  to  by 
the  beautiful  peacemakers  at  this  deliglitful  scene 
of  domestic  enjoyment,  who  being  of  very  great 
rcspectabihty,  would  not  of  course  encourage  any 
dispute  while  they  themselves  were  cool  and 
sober;  and  who  besides  knew  that  if  a  quarrel 
were  to  dissolve  the  friendship  of  tlie  gentlemen, 
it  must  put  an  end  to  tliose  delightful  suppers. 
They,  therefore,  did  all  in  their  power  to  smooth 
away  the  little  asperities  which  political  difference 
will  sometimes   occasion  in   the    most  friendly 
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sliortj  they  did  everything  that  vi 
drank,  for  drinking  was  of  cours 
pose  of  the  meeting,  and  drinking 
pleasant*     Mr,  Harvey   was  not 
exhilarating  effects  of  the  liquor; 
stole  up  into  his  head,  he  felt  a 
follow  Madame  Leblong*s  advic€ 
inquiries  respecting  her  sister,    i 
wish  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
speedily  gratified  by  Madame  ta! 
stairs,  and  introducing  him  to  a  "Vl 
young  lady  whose  name  was   Sud 
he  returned  to  the  supper- room  a  4 
merrier  than  ever.     But  what  n 
him  was  to  see  about  two  minutes 
friend   Chesterfield  walk  int^  the 
panied  by  a  lady  whom  he  introd! 
Mrs.  C.  I 

The  party  was  now  as  complete^ 
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lated  to  create — he  talked  as  loudly  and  as  po- 
sitively as  any  one  present;  and  when  a  trip 
to  Vauxhall  Gardens  was  proposed  for  the 
next  evening,  gave  the  proposal  his  decided  ap- 
proval. The  ladies,  however,  objected  to  it, 
observing,  that  really  they  were  not  at  all  parti- 
cular, but  they  had  characters  at  stake,  and  Vaux* 
liall  was  such  a  place,  that  positively  they  did  not 
like  to  be  seen  there. 

**  Vauxhall,"  observed  one  of  the  ladies,  "  was 
formerly  a  very  decent  kind  of  place ;  but  now, 
nobody  thinks  of  going  there  but  shopkeepers 
and  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  country 
cousins;  and  really  I  would  almost  as  soon  be 
seen  in  the  pit  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.** 

**  Ah  mon  Dieu,  c  est  vrai,*^  said  Madame  Le- 
blong  with  energy  :  and  by  the  time  the  whole  of 
the  party  was  drunk,  it  was  agreed  to  go  to  the 
Opera  in  a  body  the  next  evening,  and  then  to 
supper  at  a  certain  fashionable  resort  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  duly  performed^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

II  n*eat  pas  &i  dBogereui  de  f&ire  mtl  k  It  plupftrt  des  bomuics 
que  de  leur  fajre  trop  de  bien. 

LA   ROCHEFOtfCAULO.    245. 

Superficial  observers  of  human  nature  may 
consider  that  the  readiness  with  which  Mr,  Holton 
entered  into  the  gaieties  of  London  was  contrary, 
if  not  to  his  moral  principles,  yet  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  economy  which  the  mode  of  his  educa* 
cation  had  been  so  Hkely  to  implant  In  his  hearty 
and  for  practising  which  he  had  been  so  highly 
commended  by  his  reverend  protector.  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  A  taste  for  the  pleasures,  and  even  for 
the  dissipations  of  life,  is  by  no  means  incompa* 
tible  with  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy  | 
and,  perhapsj  if  Holton  had  had  plenty  of  money 
to  indulge  himself  with  at  first,  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  persons  on  whose  good  will  he  depended, 
his  mind  would  have  taken  the  bent  of  present 
enjoyment,  instead  of  beginning  to  hoard  up  the 
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:SQeans  for  future  enjoyment.     Had  he  contbrned 

^poor,  or  been  gradaally  awakened  as  to  the  rarity 

of  money,  he  might  have  continued  as  moral  and 

estimable  as  he  had  hitherto  been ;  but  the  few 

"paltry  shillings  he  had  formerly  received  seemed  now 

^a  matter  for  ridicule  after  writing  and  calculating 

'tens  of  thousands  as  he  did  daily.     Nay,  even  the 

:five-and-twenty  pounds  received  every  quarter  a» 

salary,  dwindled  in  his  eyes  to  a  very  absurd  in- 

significauce.     It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 

the  only  good  teacher  of  the  art  of  taking  care  of 

money  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  this 

seemed  to  be  suddenly  wanting  to  Mr.  lloiton. 

As  before  stated,  Mr,  Holton  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year  \vhen  he  entered  London  5  and 
what  was  not  before  stated  may  be  stated  now, 
namely,  that  not  only  was  his  physical  appearance 
then  that  of  a  large  boy,  but  his  sartorical  appear- 
ance was  of  the  most  undoubted  rusticity,  and  his 
language  considerably  tinged  with  the  pretty  but 
unclassical  Doric  of  agricultural  Hampshire*  Now 
these  things,  however  unwelcome  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  fashion,  are  especially  agreeable  to  those 
of  London  merchants  who  are  personally  con- 
versant with  the  petty  larceny,  swindling,  and 
pilfering  of  the  great  city,  and  draw  their  opinions 
of  country-life  from  their  school-books :  for  the 
uncouthnesses  of  a  rustic  seem  to  be  a  guarantee 
for  his  simplicity  and  honesty,  and  this  aided  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Elpliinstone's  recommendation  in  in- 
spiring in  the  niercb ants'  minds  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  in  Mr.  Holton.  It  must  bcj  however, 
a  very  inveterate  rusticity  that  is  proof  against  a 
year  of  London  society,  which  continually  attack- 
ing it  on  all  points,  generally  succeeds  in  a  short 
time  in  rooting  it  out,  and  transplanting  in  its 
place  one  of  those  innumerable  forms  of  Cockney 
politeness,  between  that  of  the  drawing-room  at 
St.  Jameses,  and  that  of  the  marine  store  shop  at 
Wapping, 

The  first  year  spent  in  London  made  a 
greater  alteration  in  Holton^s  exterior  than 
any  former  years  liad  made — perhaps  than  any 
future  one  would  make.  lie  had  grown  up 
into  a  tall  young  man  and  then  stopped,  Tlie 
treble  voice  of  youth  was  exchanged  for  the  tenor 
of  manhood.  His  clothes  which  had  set  as 
awkwardly  on  him  as  though  they  had  been 
fashioned  by  a  patent  machine,  were  now  adapted 
to  set  off  his  personal  charms  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage by  the  tasteful  eye  and  hand  of  a  London 
tailor  ;  and  as  he  had  really  a  very  good  person, 
the  alteration  in  his  appearance  was  a  decided 
improvement.  Mr»  Hoi  ton  had  never  experienced 
the  misery  of  inherent  and  overpowering  bashful- 
ness,  and  had  felt  little  of  the  uneasiness  with 
which  a  modest  person  enters  the  society  of 
numerous  people,  strangers  to  him.     Yet  even  in 


this  branch  of  manners  he  had  become  iin proved, 
and  acquired  a  more  perfect  ease  by  frequently 
associating  on  familiar  terms  with  large  numbers 
of  people  of  ids  own  rank,  such  as  have  been 
already  described. 

But  besides  this,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  doubtless 
for  his  uncle^s  sake,  frequently  invited  him  to 
spend  an  evening  in  Tavistock  Square,  when  lie 
mixed  not  only  with  persons  of  great  wealth,  and 
of  the  utmost  refinement  of  good -breedings  con- 
nected with  the  higher  order  of  merchants ;  but 
also  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  belonging  to  the 
most  distinguished  ranks  of  society  whom  Mr. 
EIphinstone*s  birth  and  connexions  originally 
drew  to  his  house,  and  who  were  retained  as 
frequent  and  delighted  guests  by  his  and  his 
lady's  manners  and  hberality.  In  such  society 
Mr»  Holton  rubbed  off  the  roughness  engendered 
by  his  servile  life  in  the  country  which  might 
have  withstood  the  influence  of  the  kind  of  com- 
pany which  he  could  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  by  affairs  of  business,  by  his  familiar 
associates,  or  by  his  own  merits ;  so  that  although 
lie  did  not  acquire  the  chaste  and  dignified  good- 
breednig  which  perhaps  never  can  be  acquired  after 
youth,  he  lost  all  vestiges  of  his  former  manners, 
and  would  have  passed  muster  for  a  gentleman 
with  the  great  mrtjority  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
one  meets  with  in  the  world. 
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Tlie  habits  thus  acquired^  however,  were  not  to  be 
maintained  on  bis  salary,  especially  as  he  began 
without  a  capitaL  It  is  very  dangerous  for  a  man 
who  has  but  an  hundred  pounds  with  which  to 
cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  year^  to  assoc:att^ 
with  persons  who  have  thousands  :  for,  especially^ 
if  he  be  a  young  man,  he  will  not  bear  to  be 
inferior  in  appearance  to  his  associates :  and  the 
necessities  of  his  mode  of  life  will  lead  him  into 
debtj  or  force  bim  into  some  extraordinary 
methods  of  obtaining  money.  But  how  far  this 
was  the  case  with  Holton  is  not  yet  to  be  told,      mt 

But  notwithstanding  the  gaieties  in  which  he 
spent  his  evenings  and  Sundays  throughout  this 
year,  he  had  applied  his  intelligent  mind  so  dili- 
gently to  the  business  of  the  ofiBce,  and  had  been 
so  very  punctual  in  his  attendance,  and  so  re- 
spectful to  Mr,  IVuman — even  so  much  so  as  to 
go  with  him  occasionally  to  his  chapel  on  a  very 
wet  day — that  he  was  reported  to  the  firm  as 
qualified  to  transact  a  certain  department  of  their  h 
business  in  which  no  one  but  a  perison  of  skill  B 
and  probity  could  be  safely  trusted.  This  branch 
of  business  consisted  of  purchasing  articles  of  in- 
numerable descriptions  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, with  and  without  samples.  These  goods 
were  for  the  foreign  markets,  some  of  which 
were  shipped  direct  from  Liverpool,  while  the 
others  were  sent  up  to  the  warehouses  in  London. 
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When  it  is  stated  that  these  purchases  were  to  an 
enormous  amount,  for  which  the  purchaser  gave 
bills,  checks,  or  took  credit,  as  he  considered 
most  advantageous  to  the  firm,  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  a  person  so  employed  must  be 
greatly  trusted  j  and  that  Helton's  personal  ex- 
penditure in  these  journeys  was  not  very  narrowly 
examined.  Now  as  in  transacting  these  various 
kinds  of  business,  Holton  was  brought  in  contact 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  various  ranks, 
he  acquired  a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  consequently  derived  benefit  from 
his  travels :  but  by  accustoming  him  to  spend  more 
money  on  himself  than  he  had  ever  done  befor^^ 
it  had  the  effect  of  making  him  feel  the  want  of 
more  money  afterwards  than  he  could  procure; 
and  besides,  the  living  for  a  considerable  time  in 
taverns,  and  joining  in  the  hilarity  and  merriment 
to  be  found  there,  produced  a  habit  of  attending 
them,  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  is  in- 
eradicable— though,  perhaps,  some  of  my  readers 
may  suppose,  that  if  temptations  had  not  sought 
Mr.  Holton,  he  would  have  put  himself  in  tlje 
way  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons,  however, 
why  Holton  found,  w^hen  his  quartci-^s  salary  be- 
came  due^  that  although  it  had  been  considerably 
raised  after  the  first  year,  it  was  always  spent 
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before  he  received  it,  was  his  becoming  acquaint 
with  a  certain  set  of  gentlemen  in  consequence  of 
his  visits  to  Tavistock  Square,  A  son  of  an  elder 
brother  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  was  studying 
for  the  Church  at  Cambridgej  occasionally  passed 
a  few  T^eeks  at  London  in  the  vacation ;  and 
Holton  having  been  introduced  to  him,  became 
acquainted,  through  him,  with  a  set  of  the  Can- 
taVs  London  friends,  consisting  of  merchants* 
sons,  and  junior  members  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions. These  young  gentlemen,  being  pretty 
easy  in  circumstances,  were  not  content  to  spend 
their  Sundays  and  hohdays  in  admiring  horse- 
manship, beauty, and  equipages  in  the  parks;  yet 
not  being  so  rich  as  to  hope  to  rival  the  distin- 
guished company  that  exhibited  themselves  there, 
besides  being  most  of  them  engaged  in  business 
during  the  week,  and  standing  in  awe  of  fathers 
and  mastcrs^they  formed  parties  fur  Sunday- 
mornings'  trips  into  the  country,  where  instead  of 
being  lookers-on,  they  might  flatter  themselves 
with  very  earnest  hopes  that  they  were  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,  W 

I  know  not  from  what  author,  ancient  or 
modern,  poet  or  proser,  the  Rev,  Mr,  Elphin- 
stone  drew  the  sentiment,  which  he  communicated 
to  his  prot^g^ : — namely,  that  the  society  of 
young  ladies  was  always  deUghtfiil,  and  sometimes 
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dangeroua  to  young  gentlemen ;  but  of  the  truth 
of  that  sentiment^  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  a  person,  who  knows  that  curious  place 
called  the  world.  Jlr,  Holton  discovered  that  all 
his  acquaintances  liad  felt  the  delight,  if  not  the 
danger ;  for  not  only  did  his  fellow-clerks  depend 
for  a  good  proportion  of  their  pleasures  on  the 
angelic  sex,  but  his  more  aristocratic  acquaintance 
acknowledged,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  believed 
in  the  fullest  manner,  that  woman  was  a  help-mate 
meet  for  man. 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  young  gentle- 
men would  agree  to  dine  together  at  some  house 
in  Richmond,  Windsor,  or  some  other  gay  place 
on  the  Thames ;  and  each  choosing  his  own  mode 
of  conveyance  might  amuse  himself  as  he  pleased 
on  the  road,  so  that  he  arrived  in  time  for 
dinner*  One  reason  for  this  separate  travel- 
ling was,  that  as  such  parties  as  those  are 
somewhat  dull,  when  they  consist  entirely  of 
gentlemen,  and  as  every  gentleman  however  yain, 
takes  more  pride  in  exhibiting  a  fine  woman  by 
his  side,  than  even  his  own  charms,  it  happened 
very  rarely  that  these  dinner  parties  consisted  of 
a  less  number  of  ladies  than  of  gentlemen ;  all  of 
whom  were  driven  down  from  London.  Now 
these  ladies,  altliough  they  took  and  received  the 
names  of   their    respective    patrons,  were    not 
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authorised  to  do  so  by  any  power  more  legal  and 
incontrovertible  than  tbe  will  of  the  young  gentle- 
men themselves,  who  to  say  the  truth,  were  not 
quite  of  a  raarrjdng  age ;  but  as  they  had  not  a 
positive  and  acknowledged  right  to  demand  the 
pleasures  they  were  enjoying,  but  were  evidently 
indebted  to  the  gentlemen  for  them,  it  followed 
in  the  opinion  of  these  young  gentlemen,  that  as 
the  ladies,  for  their  own  sakes,  would  be  on  their 
good  behaviour,  they  weVe  infinitely  better  than 
wives  J  who  always  make  a  point  of  being  sulky, 
when  their  husbands  treat  them  to  an  excursion, 
just  to  show  that  they  can  be  disagreeable  if  the; 
like,  without  being  sent  to  the  right-about  for  i 
In  fact,  tlie  young  ladies  considering  it  their  duty 
to  make  the  gentlemen  as  comfortable  as  possible 
in  return  for  the  liberal  treatment  they  were 
receiving,  were  so  polite  and  kind,  and  merry,  and 
willing  to  join  in  anything  and  every  thing  pro- 
mising amusement,  that  Mr.  Hoi  ton  was  en- 
tirely delighted  vnih  the  result  of  his  first  accept- 
ance of  an  invitation  to  join  them  ;  and  in  future, 
when  not  travelling  in  the  north  on  business,  he 
drore  down  also  with  them,  to  the  Star  and 
Garter,  or  Castle,  to  spend  a  pleasant  Sunday — 
unless  he  happened  to  be  engaged  to  go  to  chapel 
with  Mr.  Truman. 
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TyCti  g^U  altn  nnimai,  cbe  aono  in  term, 
O  cbe  vivoct  quieCij  e  ataQao  in  pace, 
0  ie  vengouo  a  ri&Bft>  e  ii  fan  guurra, 
Alia  femmi&ii  it  mAAchio  oon  1ft  face. 
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But  Mr.  Ilolton  did  not  remain  long  satisfied 
with  his  own  particular  female  friends  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  in  town,  whether  on 
account  of  their  boldness^  their  knowingness,  or 
their  expensiveness.  He  longed,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  get  from  the  country  a  young  creature 
with  all  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  green  fields  about 
her,  one  whom,  as  he  should  introduce  to  town, 
he  and  he  alone  could  guide  into  any  path  he 
might  wish  her  to  follow.  He  thought  of  the 
luxury  of  keeping  her  in  private  lodgings,  and 
occasionally  bringing  her  out  to  astonish  his  com- 
panions with  his  superiority  over  them,  and 
besides — it  would  be  so  cheap. 

But  how  was  his  praiseworthy  intention  to  be 
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carried  into  effect?  He  naiglit  doubtless  have 
found  many  establishments  in  London,  which 
would  have  been  happy  to  oblige  him  for  a  proper 
consideration  ^  but  Mr.  Holton  knew  the  world 
too  well,  not  to  know  the  deceptions  which  abound 
everywhere  in  it^  and  he  determined  that  what- 
ever was  done  in  the  affair  should  be  done  by 
himself*  In  his  journeys  through  the  north,  he 
had  made  some  rapid  experiments  on  the  suscep- 
tible hearts  of  chamber-maids,  and  farmers' 
daughters,  the  success  of  which  did  not  by  any 
means  agree  with  his  wnshes  and  expectations ; 
but  it  must  be  taken  into  considerationj  that  h© 
was  very  young  as  yet,  and  as  his  education  had 
been  of  a  very  confined  nature,  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  variety  of  arts,  by  which  such 
intentions  as  his  may  be  accomplishedt 

He  had  been,  however,  for  a  considerable  time 
member  of  a  very  talented  and  celebrated  debat- 
ing-club,  which  met  once  a  week  at  the  Goat  and 
Compasses,  and  at  one  of  its  meetings,  he  proposed 
^hat  the  subject  for  debate  should  be,  "  On  the  , 
roost  effectual  method  of  seducing  women/*         ^H 

It  was  not  a  very  crowded  room  that  night:  fur       ' 
though  the  subject  was  apparently  one  of  great  inte- 
rest to  young  men,  yet  it  was  not  of  that  exciting 
nature,  which  their  anatomical  and  physiological 
lectures  had  accustomed  them  to:   and  besides 
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€his  was  a  subject  that  could  not  be,  like  those, 
LUustrated  with  *"- Plates  "  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  very  numerous  meeting. 

The  chairman,  a  very  eloquent  and  learned  inan^ 

opened  the  debate  by  a  well-balanced  speech  m 

which   he    stated   the    bearings  of   the   subject, 

and  the  hmitations  to  be  observed  by  the  speakers  j 

prcmng  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  tlie  truth  of 

the    abstract    opinion   with    which    he    started, 

namely,   "  Gentlemen,  women   is  a  very  curious 

thing,'*  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  distinction 

he  made  from  personal  oljservation,  that  the  maid, 

wife,   and  widow,  are  animals  of  quite  difl'erent 

species :  and  that  the  maid  is  to  be  won  only  by 

something    personal      to    herself — the   wife    by 

abusing  her  husband — the  widow  by  praising  the 

departed. 

On  referring,  however,  to  Mn  Holton,  the 
chairman  directed  the  discussion  to  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  first  branoh  of  the  subject,  namely, 
the  seduction  of  maids ;  he  then  gave  a  history  of 
the  art^  with  copious  relations  of  the  methods  of 
other  days,  such  as  kidnapping,  forcible  abduction, 
philtring,  &c.,  taken  from  the  historians,  Richard- 
son, Fielding,  Behn,  Roche,  &c,,  but  stated  that 
since  police  were  cume  in,  and  highwaymen  gone 
out,  these  methods  had  been  no  longer  practicable. 
A  very  animated  debate  immediately  ensued. 
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One  gentleman   made  a  long  speech,  demon^ 
strating  that  maids  were  so  bent  on  matrimony^  ^ 
that  a  man  had  nothing  to  do  but  promise   to 
many  her,  to  make  her  run  after  him  all  over 
the  world.     The  next  gentleman  praised  the  plan 
of  the  first,  but  for  his  part,  rather  admired  a  bit 
of  clever  plot,  such  as  a  feigned  tale  of  domestic 
accident,  to  draw  the  lady  away  from  her  pro- 
tectors ;  or,  if  the  father  happened  to  be  poor,  to 
manage   to    get    him   in   prison,   and   make  hia 
daughter  the  price  of  his  liberation  j  or,  if  the  girl 
happened  to  be  a  servant,  to  get  her  turned  away 
on  some  accusation  or  secret  scandal  of  some  kind 
or  other,  so  that  she  might  be  without  character, 
and  fall  into  distress,  which  must  be  relieved  at 
any  sacrifice.     Another  gentleman  spoke  of  the 
irresistible  nature  of  a  new  gown  or  cap ;  another 
of  a  drive  into  the  country;  another  of  an  evening 
at  a  theatre,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  afterwards  ;  and 
in  short,  to  have  Iieard  the  variety  of  plans  recom- 
mended as  infallible,  one  would  have  wondered  at 
tlie  infinitely  versatile  invention  of  man;  and  either 
fancy  that  woman  must  be  a  very  foolish  creature 
to  fall  into  a  such  a  variety  of  traps,  or  that  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  she  escaped  them  alL 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  person  in  the 
room  of  a  straightforward  disposition,  and  this 
was  a  very  short  fat  fellow,  with  a  pug  nose,  who 
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remarked  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  that  he  des- 
pised all  those  tricks  for  his  own  part ;  for 
really  from  what  he  knew  of  the  female  part  of 
mankind,  the  charms  of  a  man's  person,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  tongue  were  sufficiently  powerfuL 
But  Holtoo  was  surprised  that  every  speaker,  in- 
stead of  treating  the  subject  in  the  abstract,  spoke 
in  a  manner  to  give  one  the  idea  that  he  only 
advocated  the  plan  which  he  had  executed  success- 
fully :  and  thus  every  man  confessed  to  actions, 
which  would  have  stamped  him  a  ruffian  or 
villain  if  they  had  been  committed  for  any  other 
purpose  in  the  world  beside  the  destruction  of 
women  j  but  of  course  every  thing  is  allowable  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  desirable  purpose. 

Of  this  interesting  discussion  it  may  be  said  as 
of  most  others  ever  entered  into,  that  it  left  the 
subject  just  were  it  took  it  up,  although  not  with- 
out furnishing  Mr.  Holton  with  some  ideas  likely 
to   be  of  future  service. 

About  this  time,  the  young  Cantab  invited 
Mn  Harvey  to  go  down  with  him  to  Elphins- 
tone  Manor  for  a  few  days,  informing  him  at 
the  same  time  that  his  uncle  would  be  at 
Bath,  and  that  they  should  have  the  hall  to 
themselves  to  do  as  they  lilted  in*  Holton  was 
always  a  very  accommodating  young  gentleman, 
that  seldom  refused  a  pleasure  offered  to  him  ;  he 
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accordingly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Mr.  John 
Elphinstone  undertook  the  not  very  difficult  task 
of  gaining  his  uncle's  consent.  Not  only  did  Mr. 
Elphinstone  take  into  consideration  that  Mr* 
Holton  had  never,  during  his  two  years*  ser\4ces, 
requested  any  hoUdays  for  pure  pleasure,  but  he 
remembered  with  much  affection  and  pride  the 
fine  old  hall  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  noble 
estate  he  knew  so  intimately  in  youth,  and  he 
really  felt  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  sending  any  body 
to  look  at  it.  He,  therefore,  very  cheerfully  made 
Holton  a  present  of  a  fortnight  and  a  ten  pound 
note,  when  the  young  man  immediately  set  out 
with  the  Cantab,  and  some  half  dozen  of  his  Lon- 
don acquaintances — the  divinity  student  hiring 
a  carriage,  and  trying  his  yet  undiscovered  skill  in 
holding  the  reins,  by  driving  four  in  hand. 
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Son  corar,  norice  k  I'lnfid^Ili<» 
Par  le  commerce  humain  n'ett  point  encore  git^ ; 
La  rMti  m  roit  en  elle  toute  pure, 
C'ett  une  fleur  qui  lort  des  mains  de  la  nature. 

REOITARO.  DiMOCRITI,  Acte  1,  Sc.  5. 
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CHAPTER  h 

EngUod  I  wjtli  bU  thy  fattlu  I  Ioti;  thee  Btill^ 
My  country! — tmd  while  yet  a  nook  it  left 
Where  Eoglisb  miuds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  he  coustfained  to  lore  thce» 

COWpERp  TASK,.    Book    2. 


When  I  first  travelled  through  France,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  enormous  corn-fields,  the 
inntimerable  windmills,  and  the  interminable 
mail  roads  straight  as  a  carpenter's  rule 
and  firinged  with  a  couple  of  rows  of  stunted 
trees,  through  which,  on  a  fine  day,  you  coidd 
doubtless  stand  on  the  frontier  of  the  king- 
dom, and  look  into  Paris,  AVhen  I  got  into 
Switzerland,  I  was  as  much  astonished  and  more 
delighted  with  the  liiEs  and  valHes,  the  summits 
of  one  seeming  inaccessible  to  every  thing  but 
tlie  sun,  and  the  depths  of  the  other  to  every  thing 
but  a  thunderbolt.  In  Italy,  I  loved  to  look  up 
at  the  vast  depth  of  the  blue  sky,  at  the  exqui- 
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site  arrangement  of  colours  around  a  distant 
mountain  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  old  cities  of 
marble  palaces  standing  out^  as  they  did  ^ith  all 
their  architectural  ornaments  sharp  and  crisp 
against  the  transparent  atmosphere.  But  when 
I  came  back  to  England,  more  than  all  I  had  seeii 
abroad,  I  admired  and  loved  to  look  on  our  own 
villages. 

I  speak  not  of  rural  landscapes,  or  nooks  of  ro- 
mantic habitations  nestling  far  dovm  in  the  calm 
of  inaccessible  valleys  or  hanging  over  the  pre- 
cipitous edges  of  cloud*cleaving  mountains^  for  I 
know  that  England  cannot  equal  many  countries 
in  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  the  perspective  of 
rural  life ;  but  I  speak  of  the  interior  of  villages — 
the  mixture  of  over-hanging  trees,  comfortable 
looking  cottages,  and  neatly  cultivated  gardens — 
nay,  of  the  interior  of  cottages^  and  their  inha- 
hitantSj  and  what  nation  in  the  world  can  equal  us 
in  these. 

The  French  cottager  comes  clattering  with 
his  wooden  shoes  into  his  wretched  hovel 
whose  mud  floor  has  never  yet  made  acquaintance 
with  a  besom,  and  as  he  passes  down  his  throat  a 
huge  spoonlul  of  the  universal  bouillon  made  of 
an  ounce  of  bacon,  some  onions,  cabbage,  carrots, 
turnips,  hard  French  beans,  garlic,  and  spinach 
boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water,  he  lays  his  hand  on 
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the  bosom  of  hia  blue  frock,  and  shouts  with 
enthusiasm,  **  Vive  la  beUe  France,  la  nation  des 
braves  !**  The  German  peasant  as  he  washes 
down  the  last  remnant  of  **  saur  kraut*^  with  some 
very  bad  vinegar,  wliich  he  calls  '*  wein,"  before 
he  takes  down  his  violin,  lifts  hii  cap  from  his 
head,  and  turning  his  mustachios  towards  the 
ceiling,  ejaculates  with  moistened  eyes :  **  Mein 
Gott !  das  Vateriand  ist  der  Himmeh"  The  con- 
tadino,  as  he  comes  from  the  cornfield  or  vine- 
yard of  beautiful  Lombard y,  and  enters  the  nest 
of  filth  which  is  his  home,  half  of  whose  ragged- 
ness  is  hidden  by  uneiiltivated  vegetation,  and  sits 
down  to  the  smoking  train  oil  in  which  has  been 
drowned  a  diminutive  fowl  as  old  and  tough  as  a 
mummy,  although  he  dares  not  praise  the  sun, 
moon,  atmosphere,  or  green  loveliness  of  the  far- 
away fertile  plains,  lest  some  eaves-dropper  of  the 
paternal  government  should  suspect  him  of  cons- 
piracy, and  pack  him  off  to  an  Austrian  prison, 
yet  is  ready  to  thrust  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of 
any  man,  who  doubts  that  **  La  bella  Italia  ^  'I 
paradlso  del  mondo/'  The  Englishman  as  he 
swallows  his  beef  and  ale — fit  food  for  the  gods — 
in  his  snow-white  cottage  into  which  no  breath  of 
unwelcome  air  can  force  admittance,  with  a  wife 
before  him  so  neat  and  clean  as  to  make  tempting 
the  commonest  viands  cooked  by  her  hand,  damns 
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the  rates  and  taxes,  prime  ministers^  pensioners, 
and  every  body  and  thing,  besides  the  squire  and 
the  king,  and  it  never  enters  his  head  to  say  that 
England  is  the  finest  nation  in  the  world^,  for  the 
reason  that  it  never  enters  his  brain  that  any  man 
in  the  world  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  doubt  it. 

There  is  no  spot  that  creates  so  many  preju- 
dices  in  its  favour^  as  home ;  but  although  I  am 
aware  that  one's  own  prejudices  are  more  rea- 
sonable than  any  other  person's  reason,  I  would 
not  despair  of  proving  to  any  one  that  in  this 
case,  a  particular  prejudice  is  not  far  from  indis- 
putable truth.  For  pick  out  almost  any  agricul- 
tural village  in  sulky  England,  and  saunter  down 
the  road  betwixt  the  two  irregular  rows  of  houses 
dignified  by  the  title  of  High  Street,  and  say  if 
you  ever  saw  out  of  England  a  set  of  dwell- 
ing houses  80  humble,  yet  comfortable  ?  How 
snugly  enclosed  is  every  garden,  and  in  what  order 
are  all  the  beds  of  edible  vegetables,  and  in  what 
prettier  disorder  the  strips  of  flowers,  and  the 
ivy,  rose  or  honeysuckle  spreading  their  hands 
out  along  the  rich  brown  or  snow  white  walls, 
and  peeping  through  the  diamond  panes  of  the 
casemented  windows ;  and  then  glance  in  at  the 
door  which  that  ruddy  child  has  just  tlirown  open, 
and  tell  me  if  you  ever  before  saw  such  white  walls, 
such  shining  tables  and  chairs,  such  wholesome 
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looking  rows  of  plates,  such  a  tidy  housewife  and 
such  rosy  children.  But  walk  on  till  you  come 
to  the  church  mid-way  down  the  village.  What 
an  uncouth  old-fashioned  place  it  ia !  But  even 
its  antiquity  and  awkwardness  give  you  the  idea 
of  stability  and  peace,  and  make  you  reflect  on  the 
many  generations  which  have  worshipped  here 
undisturbed  by  the  pestilence  of  war  which  has 
desolated  other  countries.  The  churchyard  too 
seems  a  comfortable  place,  with  that  row  of  ever- 
greens to  keep  off  the  north  wind,  and  the  old 
wide-branching  yew-tree  with  the  bench  round  its 
trunk — the  favourite  seat  of  the  old  men  of  the  \'il- 
lage ;  for  here  they  can  see  the  little  all  that  passes 
in  the  street ;  and  they  sit  just  opposite  the  church 
porch  through  which  half  a  century  back  tliey 
led  as  blushing  brides  those  that  are  now  sitting 
in  the  chimney  corner  at  home  nursing  and  playing 
with  merry  troops  of  grand-children.  How  green 
and  undisturbed  are  the  little  mounds  that  hide 
from  the  church-goers  their  old  and  well  re- 
membered fnends,  and  how  much  of  the  terror 
of  death  is  taken  away  by  the  thought,  "  there 
lie  my  fathers  and  my  kindred,  and  there  I  shall 
lie  with  them  !'*  But  look  a  little  beyond  the 
church- yard  wall  at  that  snug  and  pretty  house 
and  garden.  Like  the  rest,  the  walls  of  the  house 
are  white-washed,  the  windows  are  of  diamond 
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panes,  the  roof  is  tHatched,  and  what  is  there 
about  it  that  makes  you  feel  it  is  the  abode  of  a 
gentJeraan  }  Is  it  the  little  lawn  that  a  man  might 
almost  jump  across^  or  the  treUised  porch  which  the 
rudest  hand  might  construct,  and  which  is  beau* 
tified  only  by  the  festoons  of  jessamine  that  throw 
their  sweet  perfume  far  down  the  village,  or  the 
intelligent  spaniel  that  roUs  about  cheerfully  in 
the  sunniest  spot  of  that  httle  domain  ?  But  what 
Englishman  asks  himself  the  question  when  every 
one  feels  at  once  that  it  is  the  abode  of  the 
clergyman.  How  many  treatises  have  been  written 
on  the  influence  which  the  noble  tastes  of  Pericles, 
Lorenzo  and  Napoleon  exerted  over  the  fine  arts 
of  their  respective  countries,  but  who  will  write  a 
hne  on  that  no  less  beautiful  theme,  the  influence 
of  clergymen  in  England  over  the  simple  arts  of 
comfort  and  embellishment  in  our  villages.  By 
education  a  gentleman,  by  station  independant^ 
yet  not  so  rich  as  to  take  his  mode  of  life  beyond 
the  imitation  of  the  poor,  and  by  his  profession 
the  familiar  companion  and  respected  adviser  of 
the  humbler  classes,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  him 
that  we  owe  the  cleanness,  the  taste  and  comfort 
which  so  delight  us  in  our  rural  walks,  and  I 
believe  that  very  generally  you  might  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  clergyman  by  the  eiLtemal 
appearance  of  the  village  in  which  he  resides. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


O  Godf  methinkB  it  were  a  htpp^  life, 
To  be  00  betler  than  h  homely  »wjiio. 

HBMRY  VI.  Act  2,  Sc.  5. 


TiiE  village  of  Westboume,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  is  like  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
villages.  It  consists  of  a  few  dozen  cottages, 
sprinkled  about  on  the  sides  of  a  crooked  road; 
three  or  four  farm-houses,  with  walls  round  them, 
and  their  yards  full  of  cackling  poultry ;  two  or 
three  shops  of  general  provisions ;  two  or  three 
public-houses ;  a  comfortable  looking  house  be- 
longing to  the  parson,  a  large  house  belonging 
to  the  squire,  and  a  church. 

In  one  of  those  farm-houses  lived,  some  few 
years  back.  Farmer  Williams  and  his  wife.  He 
was  a  middle-aged  and  well-to-do  in  the  world 
aort  of  man ;  and  if  you  had  a  lively  imagination, 
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he  would  pat  you  in  nund  of  one  of  ihamt  old 

reomen  that  the  laudaiores  temporU  acfi  are  ao 

fond  of  taUdng  about — ^whoae  simplicity,  hospita- 

tityt  and  honesty  descended  from  &ther  to  son  as 

regularly  as  the  iarm.     Fanner  Williams  liad  foU 

filled  the  duties  of  his  life,  just  as  regukriy  as  his 

fields  had  done  theirs;  and  there 'was  as  much 

likelihood  of  an  earthquake  destroying  his  farm, 

aa  of  his  doing  any  thing  out  of  the  old-established 

routine.     It  may  be  believed,  then,  that  he  waa 

exceedingly  simple,  so  far  as  the  doings  of  the 

great  world  are  concerned — his  personal  traveb 

having  seldom  extended  beyond  his  own  farm, 

with  the  exception  of  his  periodical  visits  to  the 

next  market- town;  and  his  acquaintances  being 

[>r  the  most  part  persona  in  the  same  circuro- 

ratances.     The  farmer's  ideas  were  hardly  more 

fextensire  than  his  travels.     The  parson  he  took 

to  be  the  best  preacher  and  the  most  learned  man 

in  the  world,  as  the  squire  was  the  richest  and 

greatest  personage ;  and  if  the  village  of  West* 

bourne  was  not  the  largest  and  handsomest  plaoe^ 

it  was  because  be  had  been  to  the  next  town^ 

which  of  course  was  the  finest  any  where. 

The  farmer's  wife,  too,  was  that  exact  coun- 
terpart of  her  husband,  necessary*  to  form  the  hap- 
piness of  both^ — always  neat,  always  busy,  alwa)^ 
at  home,  she  would  herself  have  been  astonished 
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4o  find  in  her  head  a  single  thought  which  had 
not  some  reference  to  home. 

They  had  been  married  early  in  life,  and  had 
had  many  children  ;  but  a  long  row  of  little  graves 
in  the  church-yard  told  a  mournful  tale  of  de- 
stroyed liopes,  of  parental  sufferings^  of  a  deserted 
hearth.  Consumption  had  seized  on  all  but  the 
last ;  and  now  when  they  were  getting  up  in  years, 
they  saw  a  young  creature  springing  up  beside 
them,  as  though  they  were  stiU  young,  and  this 
were  the  first  fruit  of  the  marriage- bed.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at^  if  the  young  i\jnelia  re- 
ceived more  than  a  common  portion  of  love,  being 
as  she  was  the  last  child  out  of  many.  The 
parents  appeared  to  forget  the  church-yard  in 
looking  on  her,  as  though,  as  each  child  died, 
they  had  gathered  hack  from  the  death- bed  into 
their  hearts  all  the  love  they  had  poured  forth  on 
the  living,  and  so  nursed  it  up  to  one  vast  accu- 
mulation,  and  poured  it  all  in  a  flood  of  joy,  and 
hope,  and  pleasant  anxiousness  on  this  last  child. 
It  was  a  perilous  thing  to  stake  so  rich  a  prize  on 
the  chance  of  one  mortal  being ;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  they  discovered  the  peril. 

The  young  Ameha  was  not  one  of  those  chil- 
dren whose  early  acuteness  gives  promise  of 
future  intellectual  pre-eminence.  In  her  was 
found  instead  all  that  is  gentle^  and  simple,  and 


5e  remarkable  for  the  dep^ 
rather  than  of  her  intellects 
of  affection  was  so  still  and  qt 
a  casual  observer  would  not 
but  a  warm  heart  could  feel  | 
that  exceeding  tenderness  withl 
she  would  leave  the  sports  arm 
tural  to  her  age  and  station,  tJ 
ney  corner,  beside  father  or  ml 
delightful  enjoyment  in  resting 
on  theirs*  It  will  be  thought  t 
calculated  to  be  loved  by  the 
admired  by  the  many,  and  thi 
Thus  she  grew  up,  happy  in  bet 
foundation  of  her  parent's  happ 
of  reproach  was  never  heard  ii 
what  parent  could  reproach  a  cl 
so  leaning  on  their  love ! — a  ( 
her  brothers  and  sisters  had  di 
special  gift  of  God  fo 
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and  felt  not  the  need  of  those  principles  which 
can  support  the  soul  under  them,  and  they  did  not 
dream  that  their  child  would  have  to  encounter 
them.  They,  therefore,  made  her  just  fit  for  the 
situation  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  would 
be  her's,  namely,  the  wife  of  some  honest  farmer 
— her  only  cares  those  of  the  household,  her  only 
anxieties  those  concerning  her  fitmily;  and  they 
expected  her  at  last  to  go  to  the  grave  as  their 
mothers  had  gone  before  them,  leaving  behind  her 
a  troop  of  fanners  and  farmers'  wives,  and  a  fione 
as  extensive  as  the  parish  for  the  virtues  useful  in 
the  farm  house. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


And  the  joiMmd  rebecs  sound, 

To  many  a  foutb,  wad  roanf  &  maid, 

Otneing  in  the  chequer*d  ihade. 

MtLTOM.  L*ALL£OftO. 


A  CERTAIN  set  of  liberal- minded  people  tn 
honest  old  England,  whose  cosmopolitanism  con- 
sists in  praising  every  thing  foreign  at  the  expense 
of  every  thing  Britishi  say  and  perhaps  believe, 
that  the  Enghsh  have  neither  talent  nor  taste  for 
music,  vocal  or  instnimcntah  Respecting  vocal 
musicj  whether  it  be  treble  or  bass,  these  persons 
say  in  a  very  oracular  manner,  "  It  is  the  organ. 
Sir.  The  English  never  will  sing.  It  is  a  natural 
defect  of  the  organ."  They  doubt,  also,  and  per- 
haps with  as  much  reason,  tliat  their  countrymen 
can  attain  pro6ciency  on  an  instrument  equal 
to  a  foreigner:   though  what  organ  there  is  in  a 
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fife  or  fiddle  to  prevent  an  Englishman  using 
them,  seems  somewhat  beyond  common  compre- 
hension. 

Ttie  persons  who  talk  in  this  way,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  are 
folks  who  relax  from  money-getting  and  speech- 
making  by  trips  to  France  and  Italy,  where  ttiey 
go  to  see  sights,  and  expect  to  spend  money,  as 
it  is  only  once  a-year/*  They  lay  down  their 
napoleons  at  the  door  of  the  Academic,  and  their 
doppias  at  the  door  of  San  Carlo,  with  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness,  and  walk  away  in  raptures— 
with  the  music?  No — with  the  novelty.  Now 
tliese  same  persons  never  hear  in  England  any 
njusic  superior  to  the  starving  tones  of  a  wrinkled 
ballad-singer^  or  the  first  scrapings  of  half*a-doz<^n 
mechanics  just  out  of  employ,  who  labour  in  the 
streets  twelve  hours  a  day  for  a  morsel  of  bread : 
because  they  would  as  soon  think  of  throwing  a 
shilling  in  the  Thames,  as  of  giving  it  to  a  British 
musician ;  and  they  wonder  all  their  days  how  it 
is  they  never  hear  good  music  in  England. 

But  if  John  Bull  is  no  musician^  the  fine  old 
gentleman  has  plenty  of  crotchets :  and  as  he 
would  cease  to  be  John  Bull  if  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  lay  them  down,  let  us  take  him  as 
he  is,  and  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
But  let  no  English  man  or  woman  that  love  their 
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country,  and  love  music,  and  are  uninfected  with 
the  Gallomania  receive  on  trust  as  an  article  of 
faith^  the  assertion  that  England  does  not  love 
music.  Rather  let  them  wander  away  into  one 
of  the  highway  villages,  on  some  holiday  or  festi- 
val dear  to  that  village,  and  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world — let  them  mark  the  band  of  musi- 
cians parading  up  and  down  the  "  High-street,** 
and  ask  themselves  how  those  men  became  musi* 
cians.  Hard-fisted  mechanics,  what  could  induce 
them,  after  a  day's  incessant  labour  at  the  anvil, 
on  tlie  shopboardj  at  the  bench,  or  on  the  scaf- 
fold— what  could  induce  them  to  turn  their  only 
hours  of  relaxation  into  hours  of  musical  study, 
if  it  was  not  love?  But  turn  away  and  walk 
down  towards  the  inn  ;  and  hark  !  through,  one 
of  the  windows  pour  the  sparkling  streams  of 
that  merriest  of  all  music,  the  fiddle.  You 
hear  in  a  lively  style  the  airs  of  Italy,  England, 
Scotland,  Germany — in  short,  music  of  all 
musical  nations ;  and  how  did  the  thoughts  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini  penetrate  and  fix  themselves 
where  Gothe  and  Tasso,  where  even  our  Shaks- 
pere  were  never  heard  of,  and  where  perhaps  not 
a  line  of  their  poetry  was  ever  quoted?  Did 
not  their  music  address  itself  to  a  people  fitted  to 
welcome  and  love  it  ? 

Peep  througli  those  little  squares  of  refuse-glass 
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which  the  sun  can  hardly  penetrate,  and  see,  the 
musician  is  a  ploxighman  who  probably  has  done 
a  day*s  work  to-day  before  noon,  to  earn  this 
leisure.  Look  at  the  toes  of  the  men  and  the 
^maidens  who  are  not  dancing,  and  at  the  myriads 
of  little  iraps  who  crowd  about  the  house  to  be 
within  the  circumference  of  the  fiddlers  vibrations^ 
and  teU  me,  can  you  look  upon  the  nervous  fidgett- 
ings  of  the  elders,  and  the  unsubdued  and  uncon- 
trolable  agility  of  the  youngsters,  and  say  that 
England  does  not  love  music. 

Let  those  peoplcj  then,  that  love  the  me- 
chanical finish  of  professional  performers,  lay 
down  their  money  to  support  the  science,  and 
England  will  excel  in  music  as  in  all  other  arts. 
But  to  me,  the  rude  and  hearty  strains  of  the 
cottager  or  mechanic  are  accompanied  by  a  sen- 
timent of  a  natural  impulse  in  the  music  which 
gives  me  a  more  perfect  feeEng  of  enjoyment 
than  all  the  laboured  execution  of  him  to  whom 
music  is  a  trade. 

The  Ettle  village  of  Westboume,  shut  up 
though  it  was  from  intercourse  with  the  great 
world,  was  not  without  its  musical  history.  It 
had  a  band,  and  never  had  been  without  one  : 
and  many  an  old  fellow  in  the  place,  as  he  sat  in 
the  shade  of  the  patriarchal  tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  village,  whose  branches  had  hung  over  many 
a  generation,  would  criticise  the  performance  of 
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glass  of  ale,  and  a  few  couples  of  young  men 
and  women,  and  all  his  desires  are  gratified. 

Who  can  sum  up  the  vast  amount  of  happiness 
ttiat  Old  Tom  has  created  and  circulated  1  Not  a 
wedding  or  a  christening  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  without  the  attendance  of  Old  Tom, 
and  tlius  he  has  become  connected  and  associated 
with  the  general  merriment  of  half  a  century. 
Even  when  the  Squire's  daughter  was  married, 
Old  Tom  managed  to  get  into  the  hall,  and  set 
all  tlie  servants  a-dancing,  and  when  the  young 
lady  came  out  and  gave  him  a  half-a-crown,  he 
drank  her  honour's  health  with  a  hip,  hip,  hip 
hurrah  !  and  the  young  lady  thanked  him, 
and  shook  hands  with  the  old  fellow :  and  thus 
Old  Tom  has  scrambled  on  tlirough  hfe,  a  favou- 
rite with  every  body  ;  and  when  he  dies,  many  a 
moistened  eye  will  foUow  the  humble  procession 
that  takes  him  to  join  in  the  eternal  repose  of 
the  hundreds  that  he  has  made  merry.  But  Old 
Tom  is  not  going  to  die  just  yet. 

You  may  know  Old  Tom^s  house  by  its  being 
the  ragged  est  in  the  place,  and  by  the  natural 
luxuriance  of  the  weeds  in  the  garden  ^  for  Old 
Tom  is  at  home  every  where,  and  is  not  particular 
about  the  house  and  grounds  that  he  sees  less  than 
any  other  J  besides,  he  does  not  love  gardening, 
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Ut  inront  the  atepe  :  and  be  doea  right,  for 
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what  master  can  create  any  moveraent  so  grace- 
ful as  the  natural  hounding  movements  of  a  pretty 
maiden  when  her  heart  is  fuU  of  deHght. 

The  dancing  academy  was  generally  some  bam 
in  the  village,  unless  indeed  when  summer  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  young  autumn  was  filling 
all  the  harns,  when  the  atmosphere  was  so  warm 
and  die  evening  so  beautiful  that  a  bit  of  greens- 
ward at  the  back  of  Old  Tom^s  cottage  or  near  one 
of  the  farm-houses  was  all  they  wanted.     A  very 
pleasant  sight  it  was  to   see,   and  a  very  pretty 
amusement  to  join  in :  for  the  young  folks  con- 
sisted of  about  a  dozen  young  men  and  women, 
children  of  the  farmers ;  the  former  the  lightest 
limbed  and  best-looking  fellows  m  the  place,   and 
the  latter  the  prettiest  girls  ;  and  all  of  them  had 
known  each  other  from  infancy,  and  had  been  to 
the  same  school  together,  which   in  fact  was  the 
only   school  in  the  place.     These   were    all   the 
party  unless  when  the  smart  lady^s  maid  came  up 
from  the  manor-house,  and  who  rather  liked  to 
coquet  with  one  or  two   of  the   handsome   and 
rustic  Apollos  of  the  dance ;  or  when  the  shop- 
keeper's daughter   condescended  to  join   them; 
but  this  was  not  often,  as  she  had  been  to  a  town 
boarding-school,  and  was  of  course,  very  high* 

But  pleasant  indeed  was  the  amusement  to  the 
dancers  themselves :  for  Westboume  was   such 
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•a  Cfot  of  the  world  place  that  there  was  no  ] 
of  coaches,  or  boade  of  anjr  kind  of  traTelling  or 
business  to  disturb  them,  and  no  critical  obser- 
vers to  embarrass  them :  for  the  few  hcBB  that 
gathered  ronod  were  old  and  rfamjliftr  oiiea»  and 
tbej  seemed  all  like  members  of  one  £mdlj, 
and  the  cheerfulness  was  unrestrained.  Bat 
eren  music  itself  was  more  delightful  dian  usual, 
erery  note  sounding  so  dtstioct  and  dear  in  die 
still  air :  for  there  was  not  a  sound  in  the  whole 
faeayen  save  the  feeble  murmur  of  the  rural  Soar 
creeping  over  the  stones,  or  occasionally  a  shout 
£rom  some  urchins  about  the  maypole  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  or  the  faint  and  beautifolly 
swelling  notes  of  the  hounds  floating  on  die  air, 
from  the  hall  about  a  mile  off  which  was  jost  vi- 
sible through  the  straggling  trees  of  the  park. 

One  evening  when  Amelia  Williams  was  one  of 
the  party,  the  dancers  saw  some  half  a  dozen  gen- 
.Hemen  coming  across  the  fields  in  the  direction 
of  "the  Great  House,**  and  as  it  seemed  that  the 
gentlemen,  when  they  heard  the  music,  turned  to- 
wards them,  one  of  the  dancers  cried :  ^'Here's 
some  gentlemen  from  the  Squire's,*'  and  they 
broke  off  in  the  midst  of  the  dance.  The  gentle- 
men came  up,  and  one  of  them  being  known  to 
the  party  as  the  Squire^s  nephew,  after  an  apo- 
logy for  interrupting  them  on  the  part  of  the  gen* 
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tlemen,  and  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
dancers  they  were  prevailed  on  to  continue  their 
amusement, 

Tlie  party  of  London  gentlemen  joined  the 
rustics  with  little  expectation  beyond  that  of 
being  amused  at  the  clumsiness  of  rustic  dancing: 
but  the  fiddle  is  a  bewitching  inatrument,  and  the 
sight  of  dancing  begets  an  irresistible  desire  of 
imitation — ^and  by  the  time  the  dance  was  ovefj 
after  a  little  whispering  among  the  gentlemen 
they  were  ready  to  offer  themselves  as  partners 
for  the  next  dance ;  and  as  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  gentlemen  from  the  Squire's,  the  girii 
consented,  and  were  led  out  again » 

To  persons  accustomed  only  to  refined  society 
it  may  appear  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  party  of 
London  gentlemen  such  as  these  have  been  des- 
cribed could  create  any  violent  sensation  in  men 
or  women ;  but  it  will  not  appear  by  any  means 
so  absurd  to  those  conversant  with  rural  life.  If 
nature  had  not  been  more  bountiful  to  the  stran- 
gers than  to  the  rustics  present,  yet  undoubtedly 
London  customs  and  London  tailors  had  given 
them  a  decided  external  superiority.  This  was 
felt  by  the  young  farmers  themselves,  who  did  not 
half  like  the  interruption  :  it  was  felt  too  by  the 
lasses,  who  I  am  afraid  considered  this  one  of 
the   proudest  hours   of  their  fives:  for  many  a 
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blushing  cheek  was  turned  half  aside  from  the 
whispered  compliments  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
still  they  betrayed  no  very  great  anxiety  to  re- 
turn to  their  old  partners.  The  gentlemen  too 
appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  amusement ; 
and  continued  to  find  Old  Tom  plenty  of  work 
until  the  sun  was  disappearing  behind  the  far- 
away hills,  and  the  trees  cast  on  the  ground  an 
interminable  length  of  shade,  which  were  the 
usual  signals  of  departiire. 

But  even  then  the  gentlemen  were  too  well- 
bred  to  say  *^good  night,^*  Half  forced,  but  alto- 
gether wiUing  the  girls'  arms  were  Unked  in  those 
of  their  new  acquaintances,  and  so  they  went 
home :  and  if  they  did  loiter  a  moment  at  the  gar* 
den-gate,  to  smile  at  a  farewell  compliment,  and 
if  they  did  think  over  in  their  beds  what  had 
passed,  it  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  their  simplicity,  and  their  unacquaintance 
with  that  city  vice — flattery. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


Whit  man  so  wise,  whit  earthly  wit  ao  ware 

Ab  to  discry  the  crafty  cmioing  trsine^ 

By  which  deceipt  cloth  tnAkc  in  vjsour  faine, 

And  catt  her  colours  died  deep  lu  gmine 

To  seem  tike  truth,  whose  shape  the  well  can  faine. 

SFfiffSER.    FAERY  gUEENB.   CantO  7,    1* 


It  will  not  be  doubted  that  there  was  a  dance 
tlie  next  evening,  or  that  every  lady  who  was  in 
the  party  just  described  attended.  Perhaps  some  of 
my  readers  will  not  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  also 
attended,  and  indeed  they  did  attend,  but  whether 
attracted  by  the  excellence  of  Old  Tora*s  mnsic^ 
or  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  young 
farmers  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  Bnt  if  it 
were  this  latter  feeling,  it  certainly  was  not  reci- 
procated, for  the  rustic  beanx  utterly  disgusted 
by  being  again  deprived  of  their  belles,  gradually 
slunk  away,  and  left  the  lasses  and  their  new  ac* 
quaintances  to  themselves. 
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Amelia  Williams  was  undoubtedly  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  company,  and  to  her  this  evening,  as 
on  the  last,  Frederick  Harvey  as  he  was  called, 
most  particularly  addressed  himself,  as  he  was 
the  only  person  present  to  whom  the  present 
scene  promised  a  future  pleasure.  He  looked  on 
his  blushing  partner,  beautiful  as  she  was  in  the 
ripening  womanhood  of  seventeen,  and  thought 
that  with  her  he  might  rival  his  comjianions  in 
London  as  well  as  gratify  his  own  passions.  He 
had  been  intimate  with  the  worst  part  of  human 
nature,  had  narrowly  examined  it,  and  thorough- 
ly understood  it,  and  was  possessed  of  the  cool- 
ness necessary  in  carrying  out  a  plan  founded  on 
that  knowledge.  The  girl  by  his  side  was  quiet 
and  bashful,  and  he  felt  that  she  was  not  to  be 
won  by  noisy  professions  or  brilliant  promises. 
He  walked  home  with  her,  sat  down  by  her  pa- 
rents' fireside,  marked  the  intense  affection  be- 
tween her  and  them,  and  felt  that  nothing  but  a 
gradual  and  cautious  pursuit  could  have  a  chance 
of  success.  He  talked  to  the  farmer  concerning 
agriculture,  and  related  many  entertaining  details 
about  London  :  he  spoke  warmly  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life,  praised  the  neighbourhood  which 
he  was  in,  and  when  he  shook  hands  with  the 
old  people,  and  made  a  bow  to  the  daughter,  and 
told  them  be  should  call  the  next  day  to  see  the 
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process  of  making  butter  and  thrashing  wheat,  he 
received  a  very  hearty  invitation- 
He  called  the  next  monungj  and  listened  very 
elaborately  to  a  most  particular  description  of  a 
variet)^  of  domestic  and  agricultaral  processes,  and 
tried  his  own  skill  at  many  of  thera :  and  when 
he  was  tired,  sat  down  with  the  family  to  their 
bread  and  cheese  and  ale.  The  old  folks  were 
highly  deri;^hted  with  the  visitor,  "  such  a  good 
looking  gentleman,"  said  they,  "  and  no  pride 
about  him,  to  think  of  his  coming  from  the  fine 
things  at  the  Squire's  to  eat  our  bread  and  cheese 
like  one  of  ourselves.''  They  did  not  recollect 
that  there  was  one  thing  in  their  house  more 
charming  than  all  the  riches  of  the  Manor  House* 
By  thus  going  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  for  inr 
formation,  Holton  became  an  object  of  greater 
liking  than  he  would  have  been  by  communicating 
it;  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  con- 
ferring a  favour  on  him — so  much  more  powerful 
.is  our  self-esteem  than  our  gratitude.  In  a  few 
hours  he  became  almost  like  one  of  themselves  : 
and  on  the  second  day,  when  he  inquired  if  there 
were  any  pretty  wtilks  in  the  neighbourhoodj  and 
showed  very  great  dubiess  in  comprehending  the 
directions  towards  some  which  the  farmer  pointed 
out,  the  old  man  told  bis  daughter  to  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  set  iln  Harvey  in  the  way  to  them. 
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he  could  not  tltiiik  of  lier 
being  accompanied  out  by  a  j 
it  would  look  so.     So  at  lasl 
they  should  take  a  little  circul 
by  another  road,  so  that  he  m\ 
own  door,  Tlicse  entreaties  on  1 
hesitation  and  consent  on  the  < 
tablish  a  greater  des^ree  of  intii] 
than  existed  before :  and  the 
were  walking  together  for  pleai 
stj'le  of  conversation  like  that  oJ 
TJie  young  gentleman  saw  this 
same  time  tlie  uselessness  of  f 
common-places  which  would  ha 
such  circumstances  :  he  add  res 
tenderness  rather  tlian  the  famili 
but  the  theme  was  the  exccUeni 
This  was  a  theme  welcome  fror 
sure  to  be  listened  to  and  loved 
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The  evening  dancing-party  was  broken  up,  as 
may  be  supposed ;  for  the  girls  could  not  get  their 
brothers,  cousins,  and  lovers,  to  accompany  them, 
after  being  jilted  two  consecutive  nights:  and  the 
girlsj  whatever  little  weaknesses  they  might  have 
had,  were  really  too  modest  to  meet  the  gentlemen 
alone.  But  tliis  was  an  advantage  to  Mr,  Frederick 
Har\*ey  :  for  he  came  down  to  the  village  with  his 
party  in  expectation  of  a  dance,  and  finding  that 
there  was  not  one,  shpped  away,  and  walked  down 
to  inquire  of  Miss  Williams  the  cause  of  it.  The 
farmer  was  not  at  home,  and  after  a  Uttle  pleasant 
conversation  with  the  old  lady^  he  prevailed  on 
Amelia  to  walk  with  him  down  to  Old  Tom's  to 
see  if  any  of  her  companions  were  there. 

They  were  notj  and  this  led  to  another  httle 
walkj  and  it  was  evening,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
times  for  hearts  both  of  maidens  and  youths  that 
have  not  yet  given  themselves  away.  Probably  this 
evening-walk  was  sweeter  to  Amelia  than  any  she 
had  ever  taken  before.  She  was  young  and  ignorant, 
she  had  never  been  placed  in  circumstances  where 
a  thought  of  ultimate  consequences  was  of  import- 
ance— the  young  gentleman  was  superior  in  man- 
ners and  station  to  any  other  she  had  ever  spoken 
to ;  yet  he  was  so  unassuming^  and  so  respectful 
both  to  her  and  to  those  whom  she  most  loved, 
that  aks '  for  her  peace,  she   soon  required  no 
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persuasion  to  join  him  in  a  ramble,  but  what  was 
suggested  by  her  own  heart. 

And  oh !  ye  briglit  stars,  and  green  lawns^  and 
over-arching  boughs,  how  will  ye  ans\^*er  for  the 
mischief  ye  have  wrought  in  the  peaceful  hearts  of 
youths  and  maidens !  Beauty  and  grace  may  dazade 
and  bewilder  in  the  crowded  ball-roomj  or  the 
brilliant  promenade:  but  music,  and  gaiety,  and 
self-esteem  have  their  own  separate  charms,  and 
the  shaft  of  beauty  strikes  harmless  on  the  heart 
impenetrable  by  preoccupation*  But  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  rural  solitude  where  no  eye  beholds, 
w*hen  the  distant  hum  of  the  village,  or  the  rustling 
of  a  boughj  by  their  very  distinctness  give  a  deeper 
impression  of  the  general  silence,  and  every  at- 
tribute of  evening  sheds  a  sense  of  peace  and  ten* 
derness,  what  power  is  there  in  a  maiden^s  heart  to 
resist  the  gentle  whisper  of  love  which  seems  but 
a  more  perfect  and  glorious  amplification  of  that 
rapture  already  nestling  there  ? 

And  so  it  was  with  Frederick  Harvey  and 
Amelia  Williams.  They  talked  not  of  love — it  was 
a  subject  he  dared  not  touch  on,  lest  he  should 
alarm  her :  but  he  knows  little  of  the  human  heart 
who  makes  the  tongue  its  only  interpreter.  They 
walked  out  alone,  and  returned  not  until  evening 
was  setting  in  ;  and  as  they  sauntered  down  the 
green  lane  towards  home  in  a  silence  more  dan- 
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gerous  than  the  most  passionate  converaation^-as  it 
left  the  excited  and  unsuspecting  imagination  full 
scope  for  its  delightful  reveries,  their  eyes  fixed  on 
some  bright  particular  star,  and  then^  as  by  a 
mutual  impulse  drew  down  tlieir  eyes  from  the 
upper  loveliness  into  each  others  faces^  there  was  a 
glance  that  interpreted  more  eloquently  than  any 
form  of  words.  The  young  girl  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  had  seen  too  much  of  the  world  not  to 
be  able  to  understand  her  without  words :  but  in 
truth,  it  required  but  little  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  to  look  into  the  heart  of  one  who 
had  never  kiiown  the  necessity  of  concealing^  a 
thought  or  an  emotion  behind  the  mask  of  a  coun- 
tenance chilled  by  artificial  indifierence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mais  lorsqu*  amour  preod  k  faUl  moment 
Deroir,  et  tout,  ft  riea  c'cst  m^mc  clio»c. 

LA  FONTAINE.   LA  CONFIOfiHTE  SAHS  LB  SAVOIR. 

Mr,  Frederick  Harvey  was,  as  my  readers  will 
not  doubtj  a  very  honourable  young  man  ;  and  his 
conduct  in  this  interesting  situation  proved  it :  for 
while  he  was  determined  to  convey  the  young  lady 
to  town,  if  possible — and  he  had  not  much  fear  of 
being  able  to  devise  a  plan  to  accomplish  it — ^yct 
he  did  nothing  in  it  without  first  consulting  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  might  liave  considered,  to  be  sure, 
that  if  he  took  the  lady  away  without  the  gentle- 
man's knowledge,  he  might  commit  him  with  the 
London  firm  to  preserve  his  reputation  with  his 
uncle,  if  a  noise  should  be  made  on  account  of  the 
young  lady's  disappearance,  as  undoubtedly  there 
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would  be :  but  it  is  best  to  be  charitable  io  our 
conatmction  of  people's  motives,  and  I  trust  the 
reader  will  believe  that  a  sense  of  honour  rather 
than  of  self-preservation  induced  Mr.  Harvey  to 
make  this  communication. 

From  the  young  Cantab,  however,  Mr.  Harvey 
met  with  no  objection  to  his  proposed  amusement, 
but  on  tlie  contrary  was  favoured  by  him  with  se- 
veral ideas  that  promised  to  be  very  useful  in  ac- 
complishing it — ^the  collegian  evidently  enjoying 
what  he  considered  a  good  joke.  One  condition 
only  he  made,  which  was  that  Harvey  should  do 
the  thing  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  allow  per- 
sons to  fix  on  him  as  in  any  way  contributing  to 
it :  and  this  Harvey  was  ready  enough  to  do,  as 
the  most  eflfectual  way  to  keep  young  Elphinstone 
unsuspected  was  to  prevent  any  positive  proof 
being  brought  against  himself.  He  now  walked 
with  the  young  girl  every^  evening,  and  sometimes 
in  the  early  morning,  gradually  accustoming  her 
ears  to  the  whisper  of  praise,  of  friendship,  of  ad- 
miration, and  nothing  was  wanting  to  form  a  com- 
pact of  love  between  them  but  a  certain  short 
question,  answered  by  "  yes,'^  which  could  be  ef- 
L  fectually  substituted  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  the 
^B  motion  of  an  eyelid,  or  the  blushing  of  a  cheek. 
^m  This  question,  however,  was  not  to  be  asked  yet 
^1   — not,  in  fact,  until  mystery,  surprise,  and  delight 
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would  give  it  an  irresistible  effect.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  two  weeks  of  his  permitted  stay, 
was  passed  in  preparing  the  poor  girVs  heart  for 
the  impression  intended  to  be  made  on  it,  and 
w^hen  the  time  was  up,  he  returned  to  London  ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  without  declaring  himself,  and 
without  the  formality  of  saying  farewell. 

Now  was  the  office  of  Dudley,  Elphinstone  and  j 
Co,  again  restored  to  its  usual  appearance  by  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  three  accustomed 
clerks,  all  excellent  in  their  way,  Parkinson  for 
town,  Holtoo  for  the  country,  and  Truman  for  aU 
the  world.  A  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  j 
business  was  now  paid  by  Holton  through  the 
day,  and  a  more  constant  attendance  at  home  in 
the  evening  was  observable  to  Truman,  so  that 
he  stood  upon  the  very  best  footing  with  him. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Holton  invited  Mr*  Truman  to  his 
rooms  at  least  twice  in  the  week,  and  not  only 
punctually  returned  the  visits,  but  offered  to  ac- 
company him  to  chapel  on  the  Sunday,  so  that 
whatever  Truman's  suspicions  might  have  been 
awhile  back,  they  were  now  so  completely  lulled, 
that  Holton  stood  on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of 
his  esteem, 

A  fortnight  passed  thus  with  very  impatient 
submission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Holton;  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  week  after  he  re- 
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turned  from  Westbourne,  he  received  orders  to  go 
to  Manchester,  and  away  he  went  with  a  heart 
agitated  by  the  variety  of  passions  which  his  in- 
tended enterprise  was  calculated  to  create.  He 
went  immediately  to  Manchester,  and  having 
transacted  all  the  business  wtiich  he  had  to  do  in 
that  town,  set  out  to  execute  the  purpose,  which 
for  the  last  month  had  entirely  occupied  his  mind. 
The  grand  thing  in  getting  Amelia  away,  was  to 
appeal  to  her  feelings  in  some  manner  that  would 
take  her  by  surprise,  and  create  an  overpowering 
sense  of  tenderness,  under  the  influence  of  which 
she  would  believe  a  well  got  up  romantic  tale,  and 
be  prevailed  on  to  go  with  him.  That  was  the  plan 
for  the  enterprise  itself :  but  it  was  also  necessary 
to  guard  against  after  consequences.  He  could  not 
doubt  that  inquiry  would  be  made  for  Amelia 
both  in  town  and  country,  and  worse  a  thousand 
times  than  failure  itself  would  be  a  discovery  of  his 
participation  in  the  affair,  since  it  would  certainly 
cause  his  disgrace  with  his  employers,  and  might 
come  to  the  ears  of  his  reverend  benefactor,  and 
destroy  all  the  hopes  which  he  built  on  that  gen- 
tleman*s  affection. 

Having  put  a  letter  directed  to  Messrs  Dud- 
ley, Elplunstone  and  Co*  in  the  post  office  at  Man- 
chester immediately  previous  to  his  departure, 
and  given  a  coachman  half-a-erown  to  put  another 
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tlie  same  evening  in  the  Birmingham  post,  to  give 
the  firm  information  of  his  whereabouts,  and  the 
kind  of  business  which  he  had  done — which  had 
indeed  been  very  profitable— his  great  object  was 
to  get  to  Birmingham  as  soon  as  possible  to 
transmit  accounts  to  London  of  business  really 
done  there,  that  there  might  seem  to  have  been 
no  time  unaccounted  for,  if  by  chance  he  should 
ever  be  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  intend- 
ed enterprise.  His  intention,  therefore,  on  leav- 
ing Manchester,  was  to  reach  We&tbourne  and 
carry  off  Amelia  that  evening,  and  cut  across  the 
country  towards  Birmingham,  so  as  to  arrive  there 
the  next  morning  to  send  a  letter  of  business  to 
London. 

He  left  the  coach  at  a  market- towni  about  a 
dozen  miles  from  Wcstbouroe,  and  went  on  imme- 
diately in  a  hired  carriage  attended  by  a  servant. 
After  a  drive  of  about  eight  miles,  they  came  to 
an  inn  near  which  a  lane  turned  off  to  Westboume 
which  was  about  five  miles  distant*  At  this  inn 
the  carriage  w*as  put  up,  and  Iioltonw*alked  away 
towards  the  village  with  the  man,  instructing  him 
to  find  out  Ameha,  and  inform  her  secretly  that 
he  wished  to  meet  her  in  tlie  lane  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  to  hasten  back  to  the  inn,  and  have 
the  carriage  in  readiness  about  two  miles  from  the 
village. 
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He  had  not  waited  long,  when  from  the  field 
which  he  had  chosen  for  reconnoitring  without 
being  himself  observed,  he  saw  Ameha  coming 
from  the  village  at  her  very  quickest  walk ;  and 
this  readiness  to  meet  him  convinced  him  that 
his  plan  could  never  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
being  carried  into  effect.  A  stile  led  from  this 
field  into  the  lane,  over  which  he  leaned  to  wait 
for  her,  as  she  would  not  be  able  to  see  him  until 
they  were  close  to  each  other,  and  the  sudden 
surprise  lie  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  him. 
She  came  on  looking  very  earnestly  up  the  lane, 
in  which  direction  she  expected  to  meet  him ;  but 
on  coming  to  the  stile^  and  seeing  him  before  she 
had  time  to  put  in  practice  the  little  hypocrisies 
of  modesty  which  slacken  a  woman's  footsteps,  and 
calm  the  expression  of  eagerness  when  she  meets 
the  lover  she  would  walk  round  the  world  barefoot 
to  see,  she  started  and  blushed,  and  in  her  surprise 
her  eyes  filled  with  an  unbounded  delight  which 
stopped  her  breath,  and  was  apparently  overpow- 
ering hen  But  he  was  soon  over  the  stile  and 
by  her  side,  and  before  even  a  word  had 
passed,  his  arms  were  round  her,  and  she  was  lean- 
ing on  his  bosom.  He  did  not  now,  as  in  times 
past,  suggest  the  love  which  he  dared  not  openly 
express,  but  every  word  was  burning  with  pas- 
sion ate  ad  m  ira  ti  on,  an  d  e  n  th  usi  astic  flat  tery .  The 
first  step  was  taken,  she  had  listened  to  love,  and 
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the  path  was  open  before  him  ;  secret  was  that 
winding  lane,  and  seldom  trodden  in  the  evening 
at  that  distance  from  the  village.  It  was  evening, 
and  the  shadows  were  beginning  to  gather  thick 
around ;  no  eye  beheld  them  as  they  walked,  he 
with  an  arm  round  her  neck,  and  she  with  a  cheek 
leaning  on  his  shoulder,  listening  with  a  gratified 
heart  to  words  of  the  fondest  love.  And  so  they 
walked  about  a  mile  in  that  posture  unchanged, 
save  when  he  looked  into  her  face  to  mark  the 
effect  of  his  words,  and  their  faces  were  drawn  for 
an  instant  together*  The  time  was  so  filled  up 
on  his  part  with  praises  and  professions,  and  on 
hers  with  the  pleasure  of  being  with  and  listening 
to  him,  that  no  word  passed  respecting  the  cause 
of  his  former  disappearance,  or  of  this  sudden  or 
unexpected  interview, 

Amelia  was  not  alarmed  at  finding  herself  two 
miles  from  home  at  seven  in  an  October  evening, 
especially  on  such  a  delightful  evening,  and  with 
him  :  for  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  had  been 
out  nearly  as  late  T\4th  him  before-  Thus  she 
walked  on  perfectly  happy,  and  thinking  of  nothing 
but  her  happiness,  until,  as  I  have  said,  they  were 
about  two  miles  from  Westbourne,  when  at  about 
a  hundred  yards  distance,  they  saw  a  carriage, 
when  Mr.  Harvey  immediately  stopped,  and  said 
pressing  her  close  to  liis  side,  **  Well,  my  dear,  I 
suppose  we  must  part  here.'' 
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"  Part  !**  echoed  the  poor  girl  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  not  endeavouring  to  conceal  her 
tears. 

*^  Yes,  that's  my  carriage,  I  beheve,  I  forgot 
to  tell  yoa  what  brought  me  down  here.  You 
see>  my  father,  my  dear,  is  very  ill,  in  fact  just 
dying,  and  sent  over  to  see  me  immediately  j  and 
I  must  meet  the  coach  at  Leicester  to  get  into 
Birmingham  to-morrow  morning.  But  as  I  came 
within  twenty  miles  of  you,  I  couJd'nt  help  com- 
ing over  to  see  you  once  more/* 

'*  But  are  you — really  going  immediately?'' 
Amelia  asked  with  considerable  hesitation, 

**  Yes,  directly ;  no  help  for  it,  my  dear,  and  yet 
to  leave  such  a  pretty,  such  a  dear  girl  as  you — 
but  there's  no  knowing  what  my  father  would  do 
if  I  were  not  to  meet  him/' 

**  And  when  shall  you  come  back.  Sir — I — my 
mother  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  !" 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  know.  If  my  father  was  to  die,  I 
might  see  you  again  in  a  few  months  :  but  other- 
wise I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  here 
any  more.** 

"  Not  come  here  any  more  !"  AmeHa  sighed 
to  herself,  and  hung  heavily  on  his  arm. 

'^  And  yet,"  continued  the  gentleman,  "  1  don't 
know  how  I  should  exist  without  my  Amelia,  for 
I  love  you,  I  love  you  better  than  anything  in  the 
world/' 
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"  Do  you  indeed  ?**  asked  the  innocent  crea- 
ture looking  afTectionately  in  his  face. 

**  Yes,  that  I  do,  you  dear  creature.' 

"  Well  then,  I  am  sure  you  will  come  and  see 
me  again ;  for  I  am  sure  I  should  not  mind  a 
diouftand  miles*' — she  stopped  in  confusion,  and 
Holton  took  up  the  broken  sentence — 

"  A  thousand  miles  for  what,  my  dear !—  to  see 
niel— didyou  mean  that? — Ah!  1  see  you  did, 
you  sweet  creature.  But  my  father,  oh !  he  is 
such  a  man,  and,  perhaps,  if  he  thought  I  should 
come  down  here,  he  would  transport  me  or  put 
me  in  prison,  or  do  something  dreadful.  But 
really,  my  dear,  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  must  be 
off — come,  give  me  one  kiss,  the  last.'* 

Tlie  darkness,  the  surprise,  the  immediate  se- 
paration so  worked  upon  the  poor  girFs  feelings 
that  she  threw  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  gave 
way  to  her  bursting  tears ;  and  the  very  terras  of 
fondness  which  he  poured  in  her  ear  were  now 
motives  for  more  violent  grief,  as  the  more 
thoroughly  love  was  impressed  on  her  heart,  the 
more  grievous  was  the  separation. 

'*  Come,  keep  your  spirits  up,  Amelia,"  he  at 
length  said  as  he  felt  the  scene  must  be  drawn 
to  a  close,  "  I  am  as  sorry  to  part  as  you,  but 
what's  to  be  done  ?  I  must  go,  and  directly  too, 
for  it*s  getting  very  late/* 

Tliis    brought    Amelia    to    her    senses    in    h 
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moment;  for  she  looked  about,  and  saw  that  it 
was  very  dark.  This  was  a  new  source  of  uneasi- 
ness, for  the  poor  girl  waa  as  timid  as  a  bird, 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life  had  not  been 
out  of  the  house  alone  after  dark — and  she  looked 
about  her  in  very  perceptible  alarm. 

"  I  suppose,^*  said  the  affectionate  Mr*  Harvey, 
"  you  don't  mind  going  home  by  yourself — you 
won't  meet  any  ghosts  or  robbers  I  dare  say,  and 
nobody  would  interrupt  such  a  pretty  girl  as 
you.** 

"  I  don't  know,'*  she  spoke  with  a  good  deal 
of  hesitation — '*  it  is  very  dark — must  you  go 
away  directly?" 

"  This  moment,  but  there's  a  man  with  my 
horses — perhaps  he  would  step  down  with  you/* 

Jin  Harvey  stepped  up  to  the  carriage,  and 
after  a  considerable  conversation  with  the  sen^ant, 
returned  to  inform  Amelia  that  the  man  would 
not  be  left  behind,  as  it  was  his  office  to  clean 
the  horses,  and  he  should  lose  his  situation  by 
staying. 

Amelia  looked  round  in  bewilderment^ — very 
evidently  afraid  to  go  home  by  herself;  and  Mr. 
Harvey  pressing  her  close  to  his  heart  whispered 
in  her  ear  the  startling  words,  "  My  dear  Ameha, 
you  must  go  %\ith  me/* 

'"  Go  with  you,  Mr*  Harvey,  where?*'  she  ex- 
claimed in  surprise. 
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"  You  must  go  with  me  in  my  carriage.  You 
are  afraid  to  go  home  alone,  and  I  have  not  time 
to  take  yoiu  You  must  go  with  me,  and  you  will 
make  us  both  happy.  Listen  to  me^  my  sweetest 
Amelia — when  we  get  to  the  next  to^Ti,  I  will 
send  the  man  to  your  father  with  a  note  which 
you  can  write  while  we  are  changing  horses  ;  and 
you  can  go  with  me  to  Birmingham,  where  we 
will  be  married  in  a  few  days,  and  then  my 
father  will  not  be  able  to  object  to  it/' 

There  was  something  unspeakably  sweet  to 
Amelia  in  this  first  talk  of  marriage ;  but  she  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  leaving  home  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  and  said,  ^*Oh  no,  Sir,  I  must 
not  do  that — what  would  my  father  say  to  my 
leaving  them  in  that  way  ?^* 

"  Why  what  could  they  say  when  we  come 
back  married,  in  a  few  weeks  perhaps  ?" 

"  And  the  people,  what  would  they  say  ! — Oh  I 
no,  I  must  get  home/' 

*'  Well,  I  really  thought  you  loved  me,  and 
cared  more  for  me  than  for  a  pack  of  idle  people ; 
but  as  you  don't,  I  must  leave  you — and  1  shan't 
care  what  becomes  of  me  when  my  father  perhaps 
makes  me  marry  somebody  else/' 

"  And  do  you  really  love  me  so  much  ?** 

"  Love  you,  my  dearest  creature,  oh  *  more 
than  words  can  express/' 

^*  And  could  you  not  come  back  here  again  ?" 
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"  Very  likely  not,  my  father  is  such  a  man. 
But  how  happy  I  should  be  to  marry  you  without 
any  body's  knowledge,  and  then  take  you  to  him, 
I  am  sure  he  would  so  love  you.  Come,  make 
up  your  mind,  my  dearest  girl,  you  must  go  with 
me,  and  make  me  happy  for  ever,  or  stay  here, 
and  send  me  away  miserable — you  hesitate — 
good  bye  then,  this  is  the  last  kiss." 

She  lay  on  his  shoulder  insensible'  to  every 
thing  but  the  passionate  love  he  was  breathing  in 
her  ears.  They  stood  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
in  an  instant  she  was  seated  within  it,  he  was  by 
her  side,  the  carriage  drove  away,  and  thus  she 
bade  farewell  for  the  first  time  to  her  home. 
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Perch'  egli  mdilrft  Amtrmi  plU  eUe  molto, 
lo  ad  amsr  Ini  coo  tutto  II  cor  ml  moisi, 
Ben  i*  ode  il  mgionar,  si  vede  U  voUo, 
Ma  dentm  it  petto  mat  giutliciir  puoisi. 

AALOSTO,   OftLAHDU   FUKIVSO,   58- 

I  CAN  imagine  that  many  an  antiquated  votary 
of  single  blessedness^  whose  beauty  never  could 
tempt  a  man  to  tempt  her,  might  Exclaim  against 
the  ignorant  girl  for  the  easiness  with  which  she 
was  enticed  to  leave  her  home ;  and  assert  that 
her  readiness  to  enter  the  path  of  probable  des- 
truction was  but  the  development  of  a  natural 
inclination  to  vice.  But  the  perfection  of  her 
innocence  was  the  cause  of  her  error.  She  had 
the  simplicity  of  a  dove,  but  she  wanted  the  wis- 
dom of  a  serpent.  She  had  none  of  the  suspicion 
inseparable  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and 
feared  not  the  guile  which  she  found  not  in  her 
own  heart.     She  loved,  and  with  such  a  confiding 
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spirit  as  hers,  love  is  a  passion  that  arrays  its 
objects  in  the  most  perfect  of  its  own  attributes. 
She  would  doubtless,  have  been  ready  to  perform 
any  act  of  self* devotion  or  self-sacrifice  for  love  ; 
but  she  thought  not  of  a  sacrifice  here ;  she 
fancied  rather  that  she  was  proceeding  to  the 
sure  possession  of  happiness  greater  infinitely 
than  any  she  had  ever  yet  hoped  or  imagined. 

Yet  while  the  carriage  was  hurrying  on  tOAvards 
the  town  whence  it  had  started,  as  soon  as  the 
first  violence  of  her  surprise  had  passed  away, 
and  she  could  reflect  on  the  immense  importance 
of  what  she  was  doing,  she  became  uneasy.  She 
did  not  suspect  the  partner  of  her  journey — how 
could  she  while  he  was  sitting  by  her  side,  and 
pouring  into  her  ears  words  full  of  the  ecstacies 
of  love  !  but  she  considered  that  she  was  running 
fixim  home  with  a  gentleman^  and  asked  herself 
what  her  parents  and  friends  would  say  ? — ^she  felt 
that  she  was  doing  wTong*  By  the  time  that  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  inn,  her  thoughts  had 
wrought  her  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement ; 
and  when  they  were  in  the  inn-parlour  where 
they  went  to  wait  for  the  coach  which  was  ex- 
pected to  come  in  every  minute,  she  besought 
Mr,  Harvey  very  earnestly  to  send  her  back.  He 
rang  the  hell,  and  the  servant  in  pursuance  of 
previous  instructions  assured  them  that  no  con- 
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veyance  could  be  had  that  night;  and  Mr.  Harvey 
told  her  that  if  she  would  not  go  on,  he  must 
leave  her  by  herself  at  that  strange  place^  as  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  go  at  all  risks.  He 
impressed  on  her  mind  the  fact,  that  if  she  re- 
turned  home  alone  after  staying  out  a  whole 
night,  the  people  would  speak  more  injuriously 
of  her  than  if  she  were  to  return  in  a  w^eek  or 
two  with  her  husband;  and  what  w^as  of  more 
weight  with  her  than  all,  he  doubted  the  love 
that  could  bear  to  be  separated  from  him  on  such 
a  feeble  consideration.  The  effect  of  what  he 
said  was  to  induce  her  to  write  the  following  letter : 

*^  Dear  father  and  mother, 

I  have  done  very  wrong  to  leave  you  with- 
out your  consent,  and  I  fear  you  will  never  forgive 

me,  for  now  I  am  many  miles  from  home  1  see 
how  badly  I  am  doing.  But  it  is  too  late  to  return 
to-night,  and  we  shall  not  be  absent  more  than  a 
few  days,  and  I  entreat  you  vnU.  wait  till  you  see 
us,  and  hear  what  reasons  we  had  for  so  doing, 
before  you  are  very  an^^ry  with  your  affectionate 

Amelia," 

"  P.S. — You  need  not  be  uneasy  on  my  accountj 
for  I  am  with  Mr*  Harvey/* 

After  which  there  were  several  lines  begun, 
and  afterwards  erased  by  the  pen,  and  at  last  was 
written^  ^*  We  are  going  to  he  married/' 
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This  letter  having  been  properly  scaled  and 
directedj  the  sen^ant  was  rung,  and  examined  as 
to  the  possibility  of  conveying  it  that  night.  Tins 
was  pronounced  to  be  an  easy  thing,  as  carriages 
or  horses  were  coming  by  every  half-hour,  and 
the  letter  could  be  given  to  a  servant,  who,  for  a 
few  pence  would  leave  it  at  the  inn  where  the 
road  turns  off  to  Westbournej  with  orders  to 
send  it  down  immediately,  Tlie  letter  was  ac- 
cordingly transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  ser- 
vantj  who  transferred  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr- 
IloltoUj  who  transferred  it  into  the  fire. 

All  this  passed  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  directly 
afterwards  the  coach  came  up,  when  Holton  and 
Amelia  continued  tiieir  journey.  Her  mind  was 
made  up  to  it  now,  and  although  at  tiiues  a  little 
regret  crossed  her  mindj  yet  on  the  whole  she  was 
happy,  for  she  was  sitting  by  hts  side ;  and  as 
she  became  fatigued  with  the  unaccustomed 
motion  of  the  coach,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  fell  asleep,  whenever  an  unusual  lurch  of  the 
coach  awakened  her,  she  found  herself  supported 
by  him,  and  her  cheek  resting  on  his  shoulder* 

It  was  about  four  in  the  morning  when  they 
reached  Birmingham.  Amelia  completely  worn 
out  by  the  journey,  went  immediately  to  bed ;  and 
when  she  arose  at  ten  or  eleven  found  tliat  Mr* 
Harvey  had  been  up  and  absent  some  hours.  She 
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was  frightened  at  being  left  by  bcrself  in  a  strange 
inn  in  this  busy-looking  town,  and  sat  without 
eating  or  drinking  in  the  room  to  which  she  was 
taken*  In  the  afternoon  she  received  a  note  from 
him,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  introduce  her  to  his  fatlier  on  that 
day,  as  he  was  insensible,  and  was  to  be  kept  from 
every  species  of  disturbance :  he  desired  her  also 
to  order  every  thing  she  wished,,  and  promised  to 
l>e  \^nth  her  in  the  evening.  Early  in  the  evening 
he  returned  to  the  inn  with  a  very  melancholy 
countenance,  as  he  informed  her  that  there  was 
but  little  hope  of  his  father^s  recovery^  and  to 
make  liis  present  situation  doubly  awkward,  he 
was  compelled  to  be  in  London  the  next  evening. 
This  was  sad  news  for  Amelia,  as  it  necessarily 
put  off  the  day  of  marriage,  until  when  she  could 
not  feel  justilied  in  what  she  had  done.  Her  pre- 
sent situation,  however,  was  not  without  its  plea- 
sures, for  she  spent  the  whole  evening  with  Fre- 
derick, and  beard  him,  when  he  spoke  of  her  to 
the  waiter,  call  her  his  wife. 

Mr.  Harvey  went  out  early  the  next  morning, 
and  when  he  returned,  as  he  did  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  informed  her  that  his  father  was  no  better, 
and  that  they  must  leave  Bimiingham  for  Lon- 
don immediately.  Accordingly  they  took  the  first 
coach,  and  late  in  the  evening  were  set  down  in 
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Regent-street.  Drawing  her  arm  within  Km  he 
lad  her  away,  wondering  and  bewildered  at  the 
vast  extent  of  human  habitations  stretching  out 
in  all  directions,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  He 
went  into  a  splendid  mansion,  where  dinner  was 
ser%''ed  up  to  them  in  a  beautiful  style  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  Amelia  was  refreshed  and  made 
comfortable  by  the  wine  which  her  companion  in- 
sisted on  her  taking.  At  length  a  waiter  came 
into  the  room,  to  say  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and 
Harvey  and  Amelia  were  driven  away. 

When  the  carriage  stopped,  she  beheld  before 
her  a  building  infinitely  larger  and  nobler  than  any 
she  imagined  to  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe : 
and  when  they  entered,  her  senses  forsook  her, 
overpowered  by  the  indescribable  brilhancy  of  the 
scene  around  her — for  she  was  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  The  vast  extent  of  that  Temple  of 
Pleasure,  the  elegance  of  the  paintings,  the  mag- 
nificence  of  the  audience,  and  the  power  and  ten- 
derness of  the  music  united  to  overturn  the 
equilibrium  of  a  mind  that  had  never  before  been 
exposed  to  any  influence  stronger  than  the  hum- 
ble  rusticity  of  her  own  home.  When  nearly  at 
midnight  they  left  the  theatre,  they  went  a*foot, 
as  the  gentleman  said  they  had  not  far  to  go :  in 
fact,  after  two  or  three  turnings,  he  led  her  up  a 
narrow  street  or  court,  in  which  he  said  he  lived* 
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They  came  to  a  large  private  house,  the  door  of 
which,  even  at  this  time  of  night,  was  open,  and 
Harvey  led  in  Amelia,  and  took  her  up  stairs  into 
a  front  sitting-room,  which  seemed  already  pre- 
pared for  their  reception. 

He  imraediately  rang  the  bell,  which  brought 
up  a  lady  who  evidently  was  a  person  of  autho- 
rity in  the  house.  She  was  somewhat  above  the 
middle  age,  about  the  average  height,  but  enor- 
mously fat.  Her  face  bore  tlie  remains  of  beauty  j 
for  the  features,  though  large,  were  well-fonned  ; 
and  the  colour  of  her  youthful  years  was  not  less- 
ened. If  it  he  added  that  so  far  as  lace,  satin^ 
and  gold-chains  were  concerned,  she  was  beauti- 
fully dressedj  the  reader  will  see  this  lady  as  she 
made  her  appearance  to  Amelia. 

The  old  lady's  face  was  wreathed  into  the 
kindest  smiles,  as  she  entered  the  room,  and 
shook  hands  mth  the  gentleraan. 

*'  Well,  aunt,  how  have  you  been  since  I  left 
you,  eh  ?**  asked  Holton,  as  he  took  her  hand. 

**  Oh  !  pretty  well,  my  dear,**  she  replied,  with 
a  glance  at  Amelia*  "  1  suppose  you  have  been 
very  well." 

"  Yes,  very  well,  but'' — winking  at  her — "  my 
poor  father's  at  the  point  of  death/* 

**  Ah  !  is  he !  poor  man  1  how  long  has  he  beenr 
bad  ?*'  and  she  returned  the  wink* 
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'^  For  some  time.  But  let  me  introduce  you, 
ladies.  This  is  Miss — I  mean  my  wife.  My  dear, 
this  is  Mrs*  Parsons/' 

Amelia  and  the  old  lady  shook  hands,  the  latter 
observing  that  the  young  Iady*s  beautiful  face  as- 
sured her  that  she  was  a  very  excellent  young 
lady,  and  that  they  would  be  very  happy.  The 
young  creature  thanked  her  very  aflfectionately  for 
her  kind  wishes,  and  said  she  was  very  glad  to  be 
acquainted  with  one  of  Mr.  Harvey's  relations. 
At  this  the  old  lady  examined  her  countenance 
very  narrowly,  and  then  became  very  merry,  and 
even  Mr.  Harvey,  in  spite  of  his  father*s  illness, 
could  not  help  joining  her;  but  he  turned  the 
conversation,  and  stopped  Amelia's  wonder  by 
remarking — 

**  Well,  aunt,  what  do  you  say  to  the  country 
ladies?  Is  not  my  Amelia  a  beautiful  girl ? — be- 
tween you  and  me,  don*tyou  think  I  shall  cut  out 
Washington  and  Chesterfield  ?" 

*^  Well,  my  dear,  she  is  a  sweet  creature,  cer- 
tainly, and  there's  no  denying  it :  but,  I  say,  won't 
a  certain  person  be  jealous  ?'^ 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  never  mind,  aunt, — how  are  all 
your  daughters  ?*^ 

"  Oh,  nothing  fresh^ust  the  same  as  you  left 
— would  you  like  to  have  any  of  them  up  ?'' 
"  Why — a — no — no,  we  shall  like  to  be  all  to 
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ourielyes  jost  at  6rst.  Miistir*t  haTc  sny  com* 
pany  yet.  But  I  say,  what  is  there  for  wappm} 
any  thing  nice  ?" 

**  I  don't  exactly  know.  What  would  yon  jne* 
fer,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  I  think  there's  some 
fowl  and  beef  in  the  houBe  :  but,  if  you  {ileasey  I 
will  send  out  for  anything  you  Uke — made  dishes, 
soup*— any  thing  you  may  please  to  name,  Ma'am*^ 

Amelia  wanted  nothing,  hut  Ilolton  told  the 
old  lady  to  send  tip  any  eatables  there  might  be 
in  the  Inmse,  and  some  port  and  champagne. 

These  preparations  having  been  made  uithin  a 
few  minutes^  tlie  gentleman  drew  the  sofa  to  the 
table  within  reach  of  the  blazing  fire,  and  having 
placed  Amelia  on  it,  sat  down  by  her  side,  threw 
his  arm  around  her  beautiful  neck,  and  in  thb 
posture  they  took  supper.  Not  much  conrersa* 
tion  took  place  between  them — their  relative  po* 
dtions  were  so  novel,  so  deliglitful — it  was  a 
situation  to  be  enjoyed  with  silent  rapture — a 
situation,  in  which  a  single  word,  or  an  audible 
sigh,  would  have  dissolved  the  charm.  She  was 
seated  by  his  side,  in  a  posture  expressive  of  that 
dependence  and  protection  which  was  to  be  the 
sole  bliss  of  her  life — bliss,  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind,  and  of  a  kind  that  must  ever  stand  promi- 
nent in  the  charms  of  life,  and  make  all  other 
paitis  and  pleasures  indifierent. 
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Their  travels  were  over — no  more  beating  about 
the  country,  night  and  day,  in  jolting  and  suffo- 
cating coaches — no  more  rambling  about  in  strange 
places  where  she  knew  no  one — no  more  staying 
in  the  uncomfortable  publicity  of  inns — ^she  was 
now  at  home  with  Frederick's  aunt,  This  thought 
suggested  a  train  of  suppositions,  respecting  the 
truth  of  which  she  wished  to  be  satisfied :  and 
turning  her  irresistible  blue  eyes  up  to  his,  beam- 
ing with  that  inexpressible  tenderness  with  which 
love  adorns  the  simplest  phrase,  she  said  in  the 
tone  of  asking  attention, 

«  Frederick  P' 

^'  Yes,  my  dear," 

"  Mrs.  Parsons  is  not  your  father's  sister,  is 
she?'' 

"  My  father's  sister,  Amelia !  bless  your  silly 
brains^  to  be  sure  she  isn^t ;  what  could  make  you 
think  so  P 

^^  I  don't  know,  Frederick,  Only  as  she  is  your 
aunt,  she  (^d  not  seem  much  concerned  at  your 
father's  illness,  so  I  thought  she  could  not  be  Ms 
sister," 

**  Oh  no,  she  is — a — Mrs.  Parsons  is — but 
really,  Amelia,  you  don't  eat  anything." 

"  Thank  you,  Frederick,  I  have  eaten  a  great 
deal.     Oh !  I  am  so  happy  that  we  are  at  your 
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aunt's,  and  will  you  introduce  me  to  your  cousins 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  My  cousinSj  Amelia  !  why,  wbat  are  you 
thinking  of  P* 

'*  Won't  you  introduce  me  to  your  cousins, 
then?^* 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?'* 

'*  Did  you  not  ask  your  aunt  Parsons  concern- 
ing her  daughters,  Frederick  ?'* 

"  Ah  1  yes,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  shall  have  time 
to  talk  over  all  those  things  to-morrow.  Come, 
my  dear,  take  another  glass  of  champagne — yoti 
drink  nothing/' 

*^  I  cannot  take  any  more,  Frederick,  indeed,  I 
am  afraid  of  it :  why,  I  have  taken  one  glass  of 
wine  and  two  of  champagne  already/' 

"  Oh,  don*t  be  afraid  of  it,  my  dear ;  after  all 
your  travelling  and  sitting  up  you  must  be  worn 
out,  and  ought  to  take  sometliing.  Now,  come, 
take  another  glass  of  champagne — it  is  a  nice 
light  refreshing  thing  when  a  person  is  tired  and 
tliirsty,  and  I  declare  you  have  not  drunk  my 
health,  yet/* 

She  looked  in  his  face  for  a  few  moments  as  he 
611ed  the  glass  with  the  sparkling  hquor,  and  put 
it  in  her  hand ,  then  putting  her  arm  around  his 
neck  she  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips,  then  said  in  the 
lowest  voice,  but  with  a  tone  of  unutterable  love, 
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"  Your  yery  good  health,  my  dearest  Frederick,'' 
and  drank  the  wine ;— she  then  laid  the  glass  on 
the  table,  and  putting  her  other  arm  around  his 
neck,  soon  fell  asleep. 
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TouB  lei  boao^tes  gent  d'ici  soot  des  fripoDi. 

HeCNAREt.  DiMOClllT£,  Actc  3,  Sc,  2. 


BfiPOHE  the  ofifice  of  Messrs.  Dudley,  Elph in- 
stone  and  Co.  closed  the  next  day,  Mr.  Holton 
made  his  appearance  to  deliver  an  account  of  tJie 
business  transacted  by  him  in  the  North,  It  was 
a  good  time  for  the  merchants,  for  the  foreign 
markets  were  very  high  in  articles  of  which  they 
had  a  large  stock,  and  the  large  purchases  which 
Holton  had  made^  promised  to  be  very  profitable* 
He,  therefore,  stood  high  in  the  good  opinion  of 
his  employers,  so  that  when  he  complained  of 
head-ache,  fatigue,  and  general  indisposition,  im- 
putable to  his  great  exertions  in  business  and 
rapid  travelling,  they  readily  gave  him  a  week's 
liberty  to  enjoy  a  trip  into  the  country,  which  he 
said  would  restore  him.  He  left  the  office  in 
high  glee,  having  first  found  an  opportunity  to 
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whisper  to  Parkinson,  '*  Bring  Poll  up  to  Mother 
Parson^s  to-night." 

The  whole  stock  of  clothes  that  Amelia  had 
brought  to  London  was,  of  course,  those  she 
wore  I  and  as  a  principal  object  of  Hoi  ton  in 
bringing  her  to  London  was  to  astonish  his  set 
of  friends  by  her  beauty  and  elegance,  and  his 
own  brEliant  success  in  **  lea  bonnes  fortunes/* 
which  was  impossible  in  her  present  appearance  ; 
this  first  day  was  devoted  to  making  her  fit  to  be 
seen,  Mrs,  Parsons,  the  kind-looking  landlady, 
was  appealed  to,  and  recommended  a  dress-maker 
of  her  acquaintance,  who  attended  very  speedily, 
and  took  orders. 

But  Holton  was  too  eager  to  shew  his  prize  to 
wait  for  the  new  dresses,  and  borrowed  some 
very  fine  articles  which  Mrs,  Parsons  was  so 
obliging  as  to  offer  to  lend  for  present  use. 
These  things,  however,  were  so  very  much  gayer 
than  any  Amelia  had  ever  worn,  that  she  hesitated 
a  good  deal  before  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
wear  them.  The  cut  of  them  too  covered  her 
with  blushes,  and  nothing  but  Mn  Harvey's 
urgent  intreaties  could  have  induced  her  to  be 
seen  in  them,  although  a  kerchief  drawn  tight 
about  her  neck  protected  those  charms  which  the 
gown  revealed,  but  which  had  never  yet  been 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  man  or  woman, 
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Mr,  Parkinson  called  in  the  evening,  accorO' 

panied  by'  his  lady,  equipped  in  the  first  order  of 
a  certain  kind  of  elegance.  Amelia  was  duly  intro- 
duced to  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Chesterfield,  who  in  Tetum 
expressed  their  delight  in  making  Mrs.  Harvey 'a 
acquaintance*  and  they  sat  down  to  tea.  Mr*  Ches- 
terfield at  first  seemed  to  Amelia,  a  very  pleasant 
companion  and  quite  the  gentleman,  and  Mrs. 
Chesterfield  was  certainly  a  very  fine-looking  lady, 
and  very  agreeable;  but  there  was  something 
about  them  both  that  at  length  made  Amelia  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  them.  In  the  first  place, 
the  lady*s  dress  was  made  somewhat  like  her 
own  :  but  Amelia  could  not  look  at  her  without 
blushing,  for  she  disdained  to  hide  the  mature 
beauties  of  her  neck  behind  a  shawl  or  handker- 
chief* There  was  moreover  too  great  a  levity  and 
freedom  about  Mrs  Chesterfield  to  please  ^Vmelia; 
and  some  of  her  opinions,  so  far  as  the  poor 
country-girl  could  gather  them  from  the  mixture 
of  unintelligible  cant  in  which  they  were  involved, 
%vere  so  free  as  to  give  her  much  uneasiness — to 
say  nothing  of  the  very  great  familiarity  with 
which  she  addressed  Mr.  Harvey,  applying,  as  she 
did  J  more  terms  of  endearment  to  him  than  the 
poor  girl  had  dared  to  utter  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  their  acquaintance.  Mr.  Chesterfield  too, 
after  the  first  slight  restraint  of  introduction  was 
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over,  seemed  to  her  a  tittle  too  familiar  and  con- 
fidential with  her,  making  complimentary  remarks 
both  on  her  dress  and  on  her  person,  which  she 
could  not  have  endured  patiently  from  any  one  in 
the  world  but  her  own  Frederick*  There  was  also 
a  kind  of  manner  in  Mn  Chesterfield's  address  to 
her  which  was  like  a  secret  understanding  or  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  secret  understanding  be- 
tween them ;  there  was  an  occasional  smirk  di- 
rected to  her  which  he  allowed  no  one  besides  to 
perceive ;  and  she  fancied,  that  at  certain  points 
in  the  conversation,  he  favoured  her  with  a  wink. 
This  not  only  disgusted  but  alarmed  her,  and  she 
felt  relieved  when  it  was  proposed  to  go  to  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  very  readily  consented  to 
make  one  of  the  party* 

The  glimpse  of  theatrical  magnificence  which 
she  had  the  night  before,  when  she  was  half  asleep 
and  completely  travel-tired,  had  merely  astonished 
and  bewildered  her;  but  now  that  she  had  leisure 
to  examine  what  was  passing  around  her,  she 
seemed  in  a  new  world,  all  the  attributes  of  which 
were  of  a  different  and  nobler  order  than  those  of 
the  world  she  had  hitherto  known  ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
she  did  not  feel  gratitude  as  well  as  love  towards 
Frederick   for   exalting   her   into  it. 

When  the  performances  were  overj  tlie  two  cou- 
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pie  adjourned  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drury  Lane  to  supper.  A  long  flight  of  stairs  led 
to  the  supper- room,  which  was  of  very  large  aisse, 
and  fitted  up  with  considerable  splendour.  The 
numerous  tables  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
room,  the  showy  company  with  which  they  were 
filledj  and  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  piano  which 
was  touched  very  gracefully  by  a  professor  at  the 
head  of  the  room,  filled  Amelia's  heart  with  such 
a  novel  wonder  and  delight,  that  she  could  have 
sat  there  all  the  night  enjoying  the  brilliant  scene. 
But  after  supper  she  observed  that  Mrs.  Chester- 
field  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine^  as  indeed  she 
never  suffered  the  bottle  to  pass  her  without  draw- 
ing a  bumper  from  it ;  she  fancied  too  that  every 
minute  she  grew  more  noisy,  active,  and  talkative. 
After  a  time  she  saw  her  make  signs  to  a  lady  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  who  returned  them, 
and  at  length  both  ladies  were  evidently  the  very 
reverse  of  well  pleased  mth  each  other.  At  length 
the  strange  lady  came  across,  and  demanded,  with 
a  volley  of  oaths,  what  Mrs.  Chesterfield  wanted, 
who,  for  her  own  part  was  not  backward  in  reply- 
ing in  the  same  style,  and  the  result  was  a  decided 
quarrel,  which  gathered  around  their  table  all  the 
people  in  the  room.  Disgusted  and  terrified, 
Amelia  caught  Harvey's  hand  and  tntreated  him 
to  take  her  home,  which,  after  considerable  per- 
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suasion  J  he  was  prevailed  on  to  do ;  and  when 
they  reached  it,  she  was  in  such  a  flutter  and 
amazement  at  the  strangely  indecent  scene  she 
had  witnessed,  that  she  was  unable  to  attend  to 
anything  until  Harvey  promised  her  that  Mrs* 
Chesterfield  should  not  visit  her  any  more. 

The  next  day,  Anieha's  dresses  were  brought 
home,  and  after  altering  them  to  suit  her  own 
ideas  of  propriety,  she  put  them  on,  delighted 
undoubtedly  with  the  improvement  that  the  hand 
of  a  London  artiste  had  made  in  her  appearance. 
Little  of  her  time  was  spent  at  home  this  week, 
for  Harvey  made  up  for  a  past  sedentary  life,  by 
taking  her  into  all  the  scenes  of  gaiety  that  Lon* 
don  afforded,  and  her  time  passed  in  continual 
pleasure.     But  was  she  happy  ? 

Perhaps  she  was  as  nearly  happy  as  a  human 
being  can  be.  She  loved,  and  she  was  continually 
in  the  society  of  him  she  loved,  and  never  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted,  and  these  are  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  most  perfect  human  felicity.  There  was 
but  one  little  cloud  on  the  sunniness  of  her  heart, 
and  that  vanished  when  he  was  by  her  side, 
breathing  into  her  ears  the  words  that  could  never 
lose  their  power  to  bless  her  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
departed  and  she  was  left  alone,  the  little  cloud 
returned,  and  made  her  enjoyments  imperfect* 
She  felt  then  that  she  had  done  i^Tong  in  leaving 
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was  at  home^  that  she  should  never  be  marriecK 
undoubtedly  no  persuasion  could  have  tempted 
her  away ;  but  if  she  had  believed  now  that  he 
would  never  marry  her,  probably  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  her  conduct.  She  longed 
to  see  her  parents,  and  longed  to  return  to  them, 
but  married  or  unmarried^  she  would  not  have 
returned  alone*  She  had  taken  an  important 
step,  and  felt  bound  to  abide  by  its  consequences. 
She  had  left  her  parents  to  be  married  to  the  man 
she  loved ;  and  though  she  was  not  married,  she 
felt  in  herself  all  the  love,  the  wiUing  self-sacrifice, 
and  more  than  the  dependance  of  a  wife ;  and 
considered  it  a  life-lasting  duty,  by  all  cheerful 
attention,  by  aU  obedience,  by  all  uncomplaining 
endurance  of  her  own  jx^ssible  sufferings,  and 
willing  participation  in  his,  to  prove  the  perfect- 
ness  of  her  love. 

Thus  the  subject  of  marriage  was  not  urged  on 
him  by  her ;  for,  judging  of  his  feelings  by  her 
ovm,  she  believed  it  must  give  him  pain  to  be 
obliged  to  defer  it,  and  she  wished  not  to  increase 
tliat  pain  by  discovering  any  uneasiness  on  the 
subject.  Had  any  one,  even  Frederick  Harvey 
himself,  assured  her  that  he  would  never  marry 
her,  she  would  have  borne  it  in  silent  submission  ; 
but  Imd  any  one  told  her  that  he  would  leave  her, 
it  would  have  stricken  her  to  the  earth ;   it  was 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Ltt  ^orafie  rioiiii  preiso  che  morta 
Quiad*  ode  cbe  ^1  suo  amanle  ^  cos)  luiig«« 

A  HI  osTo.    o  II LAH  DO  ro  It  1 0  SO,  7* 


The  week*§  absence  granted  to  Mr,  Hoi  ton 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health  having  passed,  and 
information  being  communicated  to  him  from  Par- 
kinson, that  Truman  was  aware  he  was  in  town, 
he  provided  himself  with  a  satisfactory  excuse 
in  preparation  for  possible  inquiries,  and  made 
his  appearance  at  the  oflSce  perfectly  restored  to 
health,  and  ready  for  work.  No  questions,  how- 
ever, were  asked^  for  while  he  did  the  work  ex- 
pected of  himj  no  member  of  that  firm  was  to 
tyrannical  as  to  expect  him  to  account  to  them 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  time  out  of 
the  office* 

The  exact  cause  of  his  absence  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  Amelia,  she  being  informed  only  that 
he  was  compelled  to  be  absent  on  business,  and 
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the  time  of  his  absence  tshe  was  recommended  to 
fill  up  with  reading,  walking  out,  or  conversing 
with  any  of  the  ladies  in  the  house,  or,  in  fact, 
with  any  amusement  she  could  find  or  invent.  The 
time  passed  dully  enough ;  for  she  was  very  little 
accustomed  to  read  any  books  besides  the  Bible 
and  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  these,  the  kind 
good-natured  landlady  assured  her,  were  not  in 
the  housej  nor  had  she  ever  seen  such  books ; 
but  she  would  be  very  happy  to  lend  her  some 
which  she  was  sure  she  would  like  better.  A 
bundle  of  dirty-looking  books  were  accordingly 
sent  up  to  her  room,  which,  after  opening  one  or 
two  of  them,  she  sent  down  in  great  disgust* 
She  went  out  for  a  walk  by  herself,  as  she  had 
often  done  at  home  j  but  she  soon  grew  tired  of 
walking  about  the  streets  alone,  and  having  met 
with  great  difficidty  in  finding  her  way  back,  she 
was  disinclined  to  go  out  again. 

For  want  of  other  employment,  she  exaniined 
the  furniture,  and  embelhshments  of  their  rooms, 
and  in  them,  she  met  with  what  very  much  dis- 
agreed with  her  sense  of  neatness.  The  furniture 
was  certainly  good,  and  even  handsome,  infinitely 
better  than  Amelia  had  ever  seen  before.  There 
were  rosewood  tables  and  chairs,  the  latter  covered 
with  a  brilliant  green  silk,  a  sofa  to  match,  and 
lounging-chairs  of  a  variety  of  shapes,  but  aU 
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handsome.  An  enormous  pier  glass  was  sus- 
pended over  the  side-board^  reflecting  back  a 
variety  of  ornaraental  and  expensive  trifles  arranged 
before  it.  These  were  all  articles  she  had  never 
seen  before,  yet  she  preferred  the  plain  oak  at 
home ;  for  nothing  in  the  room  was  in  good 
order — nothing  was  clean.  The  brilliant  carpet 
gave  out  a  cloud  of  dust  every  time  a  foot  was 
set  on  itj  the  delicate  siUc  of  the  chairs  was 
spotted  with  the  drippings  of  candles,  the  sofa 
was  torn  and  covered  with  marks  of  dirty  hands, 
and  every  point  of  the  room  in  which  dust  could 
lodge,  was  covered  with  filth*  It  seemed  that  the 
room  had  been  furnished  by  a  person  unaccus^ 
tomed  to  spend  money,  who  had  acquired  a  large 
sum  without  working  for  it,  and  who  had  not  been 
taught  how  essentiaUy  comfort  depends  on  clean- 
liness and  order. 

Amelia  set  about  restoring,  or  rather  introducing 
an  appearance  of  neatness  to  every  thing  about 
her ;  and  this  full  employ  during  a  week,  made 
the  time  pass  pleasantly  enough,  especially  as 
Frederick  came  early  every  evening,  and  took  her 
out  to  &ome  place  of  amusement,  or  what  was 
better,  spent  the  long  evening  with  her  alone. 

She  had  been  in  London  about  three  weeks, 
when  one  evening,  sitting  in  her  favourite  posture, 
on  a  footstool  with  her  head  resting  on  his  knee. 
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she  turned  her  ejes  towards  his,  and  s^d,  witH  an 
mquiring  look^ 

"  You  wiU  thmk  I  am  very  foolish,  Frederick ; 
but  really  I  can*t  understand  what  kind  of  a  bouse 
this  is/' 

**  What  kind  of  a  boose,  Amelia  !  why — ^why— 
a — irhat  bouse  should  it  be «— what  do  you  think 
it  is  ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  Do  you  alwap  Urc  here  when 
you  are  in  London  ?*' 

"  Generally  j  but  why  do  you  ask  ?** 

"  Is  it  a  kind  of  public-house — an  inn  P* 

*'  No,  to  be  sure — it's  a  lodging-house. 

^*  What  is  that?** 

*MVhy  a  large  house  that  a  person  takes  to 
furnish  and  let  out  the  rooms  to  different  people 
— for  strangers  in  London,  especially,  who  don't 
like  living  at  hotels/* 

"  Oh  1  is  that  it,  Frederick.  Ah  !  I  wish  there 
were  some  good  kind  of  women  among  tliem  for 
roe  to  speak  to  while  you  are  away — for  the  time 
seems  so  long — and  I  should  Uke  to  speak  to 
some  female/' 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  down  to  Mrs.  Par- 
sons or  have  some  of  the  girls  up  with  you,** 

"  Are  all  those  girls  below  Mrs.  Parsons* 
daughters  ?** 

"  Her  daughters,  Amelia !  to  be  sure  they  arc 
— that  is — not  all  of  them," 
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"They  are  lodgers,  are  they  ?" 

"  Yes,  some  of  them^  but  why  do  you  ask  ?*' 

*^I  was  thinking  I  would  rather  sit  here  all 
day  waiting  for  you,  than  speak  to  them." 

«Why?*' 

**  I  have  met  several  of  them  on  the  stairs,  and 
they  were  so  dirty,  and  besides — I  dare  say  you 
will  think  me  foolish — but  they  were  really  half- 
naked,  and  then  their  clothes  were  put  on  in  such 
a  manner — ^I  declare  I  would  not  be  seen  in  such 
a  state  for  the  world.^' 

"  Oh  1  that  is  just  the  difference  between  town 
and  country*'* 

"But  then,  Frederick,  I  have  heard  them 
quarrelling  and  using  such  horrid  language  as 
frightened  me  out  of  my  senses,  and  1  have  run 
and  locked  ray  door  for  fear/* 

*«  Why,  the  house,  my  dear,  is  not  altogether 
what  I  should  like,  but  you  know,  I  thought  we 
should  not  stay  long  in  town,  and  that  you 
wouldn't  mind  it  for  a  little  while/' 

**  Oh  no,  my  dear  Frederick,  I  do  not  mind  it 
when  you  are  with  me  \  I  don*t  mind  any  thing 
then ;  it  is  only  when  you  are  away  from  me  that 
I  am  afraid,  for  really  these  persons  are  very 
rude — it  was  only  to-day  that  I  heard  them  call- 
ing very  loud  from  the  window  to  persons  in  the 
street.*' 
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**  Oh  !  it  was  only  to  their  acquaintancesj  I 
dare  say.** 

"  But  what  surprises  me  moat^  is  that  I  never 
hear  any  thing  but  women  through  the  day,  and 
yet  we  hear  men  talking  and  moving  about  the 
house  at  ail  hours  of  the  night/' 

"  Why  really,  my  dear  girl,  a — ^you  see — 
that** — Tlic  gentleman  spoke  with  considerable  he- 
sitation— *'  Bless  your  simple  heart — the  fact  is 
^— lodgers  in  L#ondon  don*t  know  much  of  each 
other,  so  that  I  can't  tell  you  all  about  the  people 
in  this  house  :  but  I  dare  say  the  ladies  you  have 
seen,  have  got  husbands  who  are  engaged  all- 
day  in  business,  and  only  come  home  at  night* 
That's  it,  I'll  be  bound," 

"Ladies?'*  said  Amelia  with  a  dnubtful  air, 
*'  they  cannot  be  ladies,  surely.  Ladies  do  not  go 
about  all-day  with  their  liair  hanging  about  their 
faces,  out  of  curl,  or  else  in  paper  till  late  at  night ; 
and  besides  these  females  never  seem  to  look  de- 
cent before  dark*     They  can*t  be  ladies/' 

"  Well,  Amelia,**  said  her  protector  with  some 
small  asperity,  ''  you  are  really  very  silly  to  take 
a  dislike  to  people  because  they  don't  do  as  peo- 
ple do  in  the  country  j  and  'tis  very  awkward  for 
me,  as  I  promised  a  friend  of  mine  to  take  you 
to  a  party  in  the  country  next  Sunday,  and  really  ' 
I  don*t  know  how  to  get  off/* 
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"  My  dear  Frederick,'*  Amelia  answered  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  "  you  must  not  stay  away  on  my 
account*  You  know  how  glad  I  shall  he  to  go 
with  you,  or  do  any  thing  you  like/^ 

**  Well  then,  my  dear,  you  must  not  take  no- 
tice of  anything  that  you  think  strange ;  for  Lon- 
don people  don't  do  like  the  country/' 

"  I  will  not  mind  any  thing,  Frederick :  I  wUl 
lore  every  thing  you  love :  and  I  shall  be  sure  to 
love  every  hody  that  is  your  friend/' 

Accordingly  on  Sunday  Mr,  Harvey  and  Ame- 
lia drove  down  to  Hampton  where  they  met  an 
assemblage  of  his  city  friends :  and  a  very  de- 
lightful day  did  Amelia  spend  ;  for  although  the 
ladies  she  met  were  rather  too  free  to  please  her, 
yet  the  gentlemen  were  men  of  some  breeding, 
and  the  liveliness  of  the  party  was  not  carried  to 
a  violent  excess — and  besides  this,  Amelia  was 
alone  with  Frederick  all  the  way  down  and 
back. 

So  great  was  the  admiration  which  Amelia's 
beauty  had  excited  in  the  breast  of  these  gentle- 
men that  Holton  earnestly  desired  to  shew  her 
off  to  his  other  set  of  friends,  which  he  thought 
he  might  safely  do,  as  Amelia  had  borne  the  last 
meeting  at  Hampton  so  welL  He,  therefore,  la- 
boured hard  during  several  evenings  to  convince 
her  that  the  strict  notions  which  she  had  brought 
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from  the  country  were  so  many  follies,  and  that 
nothing  but  giving  them  up  would  preserve  his 
love,  accostomed  as  he  had  been  to  the  manners 
of  the  town.  Amelia  promised  very  earnestly  to 
see  only  with  his  eyes  and  feel  only  with  his 
heart,  and  he  then  told  her  to  be  dressed  the 
next  evening  ready  to  go  out  with  him  to  a  dinner 
par^  when  he  called.  She  promised,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  office  hours  the  next  evening 
Mr.  Harvey  called  and  took  away  Amelia  to  the 
dinner  party. 

She  was  very  tastefully  and  modestly  dressed, 
and  the  slight  hesitation  and  bashfulness  which 
threw  a  transient  flush  on  her  delicate  cheeks 
as  she  entered  Mr,  Washington's  drawing-room 
improved  her  beauty  and  gave  such  a  simple 
and  interesting  expression  to  her  whole  per- 
son as  to  make  her  in  all  things  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  party  she  was  to  meet,  which  was  to 
consist  principally  of  those  persons  of  Mr.  Hol- 
ton's  acquaintance  already  introduced  to  the 
reader^ — the  whole  forming  eight  couple.  It  hap- 
pened that  as  Mr.  Washin^on  gave  his  dinner  in 
rooms  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs, 
Parsons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  were  the  first  to 
arrive,  so  that  Amelia  was  spared  the  worst  of 
the  blushes  and  confusion  that  the  entrance  into  a 
company  of  strangers  would  have  occasioned  her. 
The  company,  however,  soon  dropped  in  by  two 
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and  two,  and  very  affable  and  merr)^  they  all 
were,  and  very  obliging  things  they  all  said  when 
introduced  to  Amelia,  Nor  were  the  compli- 
ments only  on  the  female  side  j  for  as  soon  as  the 
ladies  had  retired  to  undress  for  dinner,  the  gen- 
tlemen complimented  Mr,  Harvey  on  the  charms 
he  had  introduced  into  their  society — the  young 
lawyer  observing,  "  Dammy,  Harvey,  I  should 
like  to  serve  you  with  notice  of  ejectment  from 
that  fee-male^'— the  broker,  remarking  **Above  par 
by  G — d'^ — the  radical  owning  *^that  he  shouldn't 
mind  taking  office  under  such  a  queen  as  that^' — 
the  conservative  confessing  that  he  "shouldn't 
quit  his  country,  if  even  every  village  in  England 
were  allowed  to  send  such  a  representative  to 
their  parliament."  In  short  every  body  uttered 
some  witty  compliment  couched  in  the  phraseo- 
logy  of  liis  daily  occupation  or  favourite  branch 
of  study. 

The  ladies  having  walked  in  and  duly  inter- 
mingled themselves  witli  the  gentlemen  at  the 
table,  the  ceremony  of  eating  began.  But  AmeUa 
was  not  so  comfortable  here  as  at  home.  She 
was  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  and  strove  to  con- 
ceal it ;  but  in  her  heart  she  felt  that  the  dresses 
of  the  ladies  were  highly  indelicate,  and  the  lan- 
guage both  of  them  and  the  gentlemen  as  bad, 
consisting   as   it  did  of  a  mixture  of  oaths  and 
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cant,  and  familiarity  as  disgusting  as  cither.  She 
at  first  thought  the  ladies  exceedingly  handsome  ; 
but  after  listening  to  their  obstreperous  conver- 
sation through  the  dinner-hour,  and  observing 
the  very  unsophisticated  appetite,  and  undia* 
guised  enjoyment  with  which  they  devoured  the 
fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  and  the  very  protracted  ad- 
hesion which  they  maintained  between  their  lips 
and  the  huge  pewter  pots  which  went  the  circuit 
of  the  table,  she  began  to  consider  their  beauty 
of  a  coarse  and  unengaging  kind,  and  wondered 
that  any  body  should  prefer  such  society  to  the 
quiet  enjoyments  of  home.  But  she  took  care 
not  to  shew  her  rising  dislike^  since  what  was  of 
most  consequence  to  her  in  the  world  depended 
on  it — the  pleasure  of  Har\*ey. 

But  even  the  most  unconscionable  stomach  when 
it  is  full  can  take  no  more,  and  even  these  hearty 
convives  became,  like  certain  species  of  creeping 
things,  gorged  to  dullness,  and  indifferent  to  the 
remains  of  the  comestibles  before  them.  The  tor- 
pidity of  repletion,  however,  is  not  suffered  to  con- 
tinue long  vnih  the  true  bon-vivant.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  tables  were  cleared  of  the  substantial 
solids  ;  and  covered  with  bottles,  jugs  and  glasses, 
and  those  elegant  devices  by  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  overcomes  the  decency  of  nature.  Every 
couple  at  table  had  a  huge  glass  which  the  lady 
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filled  according  to  her  taste,  and  the  perfume  of 
whiskey,  brandy,  ruini  gin  and  wine,  with  the 
smoke  of  the  cigars,  or,  perhaps,  not  those  ema- 
nations, but  the  liberal  quantities  of  the  very 
substances  themselves  imbibed  made  a  very  short 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  after-dinner  silence. 
Frequent  was  the  challenge  to  drink,  and  never 
did  it  fail  to  meet  with  ready  acceptance.  The 
gallon  jugs  of  porter  that  made  the  table  groan, 
became  only  empty  shells  of  clay.  The  sealed 
bottles  of  whiskey  became  tilings  to  be  thrown 
in  the  fire-place  and  broken,  and  a  rigorous  exami- 
nation was  made  of  the  very  last  drop  of  many  a 
bottle  of  old  crusted  port.  Amelia  saw  it  all 
without  speaking — she  sat  watching  the  increasing 
easiness  of  the  ladies,  and  the  rapid  development 
of  love  that  were  effected — for  side  by  side  seemed 
not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  intensity  of  their 
affection,  and  gradually  every  lady  was  seated 
on  a  gentleman's  knee,  and  her  neck  encircled  by 
his  arm.  Even  Amelia  was  seated  in  this  man- 
ner— for  she  was  afraid  to  object :  but  although 
it  was  Frederick,  she  could  not  endure  that  any 
human  being  should  see  her  in  such  a  situation, 

Stdl  the  drinking  went  on  lustily  5  and  as  the 
party  became  heated  by  bibatory  exercise,  the 
gentlemen  released  themselves  from  their  coats, 
and  the  ladies  unfastened  certain  strings  and  pins 
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for  tlie  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  liberty — and 
Amelia's  heart  beat  with  affright,  and  lier  eyes 
turned  to  the  ground  with  shame.  She  whispered 
a  request  to  Harvey  to  let  her  go  home^  but 
warmed  with  liquor,  he  told  her  not  to  be  silly, 
and  make  him  be  laughed  at,  for  it  would  soon 
be  over.  Hour  after  hour,  the  merry  orgies  were 
kept  up,  enlivened  by  songs  both  from  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  some  of  w^hich  were  unintelligible  to 
Amelia,  and  those  she  did  understand  filled  her 
with  disgust.  At  length  one  of  the  ladies  volun- 
teered a  dance  upon  the  table ;  an  exercise  not 
adapted  or  intended  to  hide  the  charms  with  which 
nature  had  blessed  her:  then  a  lady  proposed  that 
every  gentleman  should  kiss  every  lady,  which 
was  returned  by  the  gentlemen  demanding  that 
every  lady  should  do  the  same  with  every  gen- 
tleman. Amelia*s  w^hole  nature  was  filled  with 
insurmountable  disgust  at  this  proposal;  but 
when  she  saw  it  agreed  to  by  the  ladies,  she 
turned  to  Frederick  Harvey  to  protect  her  from 
that  indecency.  He,  however,  treated  the  affair 
as  a  trifle,  and  told  her  she  must  do  as  the  rest ; 
and  when  it  came  to  her  turn,  on  her  refusal  to 
comply^  both  men  and  women  gathered  round  to 
frjrce  her  into  compliance.  DeUcacy,  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  even  stronger  than  love,  for  she  burst 
from  them  and  ran  home  without  other  covering 
than  what  she  had  worn  at  dinner* 
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WbRt  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Mr.  Holton  un- 
doubtedly felt  himself  to  be  a  very  ill-used  young 
man.  What,  after  it  had  cost  him  so  many  pounds 
to  get  her  to  London  and  introduce  her  to  his 
friends^  was  the  great  purpose  of  tlds  expense  to 
be  frustrated  ?  He  had  formed  a  very  pretty  plan 
in  his  own  mind,  which  was,  after  getting  rid  of  a 
little  superfluous  modesty,  to  take  a  little  bouse 
or  some  rooms  for  her  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
where  she  might  employ  herself,  and  at  the  same 
time  support  herself  with  needle  work,  so  that 
she  would  be  safe  from  his  employers  and  her 
ftiends,  and  would  be  always  ready  when  he 
wanted  to  exhibit  her.  This  was  all  at  an  end, 
he  found — he  was  most  decidedly  vexed  and  dis- 
appointed, for  he  thought  the  money  was  lost  which 
he  had  employed  in  this  affair.  He  stayed  from 
her  entirely  during  three  or  four  days,  and  when 
he  called  on  her  again,  finding  her,  though  enthu- 
siastically rejoiced  to  see  him,  yet  still  retaining 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  associate  with 
those  females,  he  began  to  calculate  what  it 
would  cost  per  annum  to  keep  a  mistress,  and 
having  come  to  a  rough  estimate  of  the  sum  total, 
and  compared  it  wth  his  income  and  his  other 
expenses,  the  result  was,  that  Amelia  in  a  day  or 
two  received  the  following  letter  from  the  hands 
of  MrSt  Parsons  the  kind  landlady. 
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"  My  dearest  Amelia, 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  circumstanoes 
have  happened  which  make  it  inconTenient  for 
me  to  vimt  you  any  more.  You  can  easily  ima- 
gine how  I  am  yexed^  but  the  fact  is,  people  that 
I  mufit*nt  offend j  have  got  hold  of  our  connex- 
ion, and  if  I  don*t  drop  it,  it  will  be  all  up  with 
me.  Recommending  you  to  do  the  best  you  can 
in  present  circumstances, 

I  am. 
Youths  affectionately, 

Frederick  Harvry." 
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The  contents  of  this  letter  were  so  totally  un- 
expected, so  entirely  different  from  all  that  she 
had  imagined,  that  she  could  not  at  first  believe 
it,  or  understand  how  it  was  possible  they  could 
be  separated.  She  stood  awhile  stupified,  with 
the  letter  clasped  tightly  in  her  clenched  hand, 
she  read  it  again  and  again,  as  though  it'contained 
some  mysterious  meaning  which  she  could  not 
fathom^  and  when  she  took  into  her  understand- 
ing and  heart  the  fullness  of  her  misfortune  and 
misery,  it  was  like  a  sword  thrust  in  her  heart, 
— she  fell  on  the  floor  insensible. 


BOOK   SEVENTH. 


Vhe  lanHlaHs. 


Tatto  in  on  tntto  vide  11  del  tnrtMtto, 
Sparito  11  sol  tn  nuroU  naacdM, 
Ed  ufdr  fuor  d'una  caTerna  oacara 
CJn  strano  mottro  la  femmlnii  Agura. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Cursed  be  the  Terse,  bow  well  aoe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  rank  e  one  wortliy  in  an,  my  foe. 
Give  virliic  scandal,  innocfnce  a  fcnr. 
Or  from  the  »oft-cyed  drgin  it«ftl  a  tear. 

FOPE.    PROLOG U£   TO    TH£   aATIRES^ 

If  by  any  chance  a  certain  popxdar  class  of 
British  itn  aginative  literature  could  exist  for  a 
generation  or  two,  how  astonished  would  our 
descendants  be  at  the  strange  chance  or  stranger 
perversity  which  had  misled  their  forefathers  of 
our  time,  ^*  What  ?'  they  will  exclaim,  "  was  \Hr- 
tue  so  old  fashioned  and  wearisome,  and  honour, 
honesty,  and  decency  so  exploded,  that  authors 
were  reduced  to  choose  the  very  filthiest  rogues 
on  whom  to  show  off  the  gorgeous  richness  of 
their  pathos  and  sentiment  I  what  impure  imagi- 
nations and  tastes  they  mujst  have  had  in  the 
olden  times  V^  And  if  we  were  to  be  judged  by 
those  works  of  temporary    notoriety,  or    if  the 
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taste  which  invented  and  encourages  theaii  were 
to  pervade  any  great  division  of  our  literature, 
well  might  we  be  afraid  to  stand  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  But  England  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
thatj  she  invents  nothing  immoral,  and  if  she  fells 
in  with  the  skilftil  immorality  of  her  neighbours, 
it  is  but  from  an  emotion  of  pride  to  shew  tliat 
she  can  do  it  as  well  as  they»  We  borrow  im- 
moral^ and  disgusting  literature  from  the  same 
friend  that  formerly  supplied  us  witli  paint, 
patches,  and  wigs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  follow  the  other  absurdities.  The  origin  of 
this  monstrous  perversion  of  taste  is  as  follows : 

About  a  century  back  lived  a  man  with  a  fancy 
totally  depraved,  an  imagination  fitted  rather  to 
grovel  than  to  soar,  and  a  disordered  brain*  yet 
gifted  with  the  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage that  ever  conveyed  human  thought.  This 
man  passed  a  long  life  without  acquiring  a  par- 
ticle of  common  sense,  or  being  suspected  of  a 
single  virtue.  Hating  the  world,  his  feUowmen, 
and  all  the  virtues  of  social  life,  he  gave  to  the 
world,  for  its  destruction,  a  book  which  sunk 
not  into  contempt  until  it  had  accomplished  some 
of  its  author's  intentions,  and  is  not  yet  totally 
forgotten.  He  gave  the  world  a  series  of  domes- 
tic scenes  in  which  every  actor  is  elaborately 
wicked  and  conscientiously  infamous ;  and  by  a 
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showy   sophistry  made  the  most  loathsome  do- 
mestic vice  lead  to,  and  end  in  moral  happiness, 
which  might    possibly  be    true  if  man  had  no 
conscience  f    but  he  also  made  it  result  in  do- 
mestic comfort  which  never  could  be  true  uidess 
men  were  without  either  senses,  tastes  or  passions. 
This  man  wag  Rousseau^  and  the  work  **  La  Nou- 
velle   Heloise,**  a  work  which,  thrown  up  in  the 
moral  convulsion  that    preceded  a  social  chaos, 
obtained  for  itself  what  all  new  theories  then  do, 
the  examination  of  the  world  j   but  being  found 
to  war  against  human    nature,  to   sicken  every 
powerful  mind,  and  disgust  every  delicate  heart* 
its  eloquence  and  sophistry  could  not  retain  it 
in  the  hands  of  men^  but  it  rapidly  sank  into  the 
smuggled  instrument  for  debauching  the  minds  of 
precocious  children  at  boarding  schools. 

The  German  imagination,  as  though  a  night- 
mare lay  upon  it  to  conjure  up  the  most  loathsome 
images  for  its  unnatural  love,  seized  the  principle 
so  well  worked  out  by  Rousseau,  and  improved  on 
the  original ;  for  as  the  honest  Germans  had  learn- 
ed the  great  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  that 
rottenness  of  heart  which  had  always  been  con- 
sidered utterly  destructive  of  domestic  peace  and 
social  eidstence,  they  went  so  far  as  to  appeal 
to  our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  those  horrible 
crimes  which  no  decent  hps  dare  to  name.     Con- 
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temptation  !  **  Pshaw/*  tliel 
have  been  engaged  in  tea  J 
original  and  show  the  be 
charming  struggles  of  a  pel 
superstitions  until  he  settll 
in  infamy/*     Such  was  the] 
imagination,  and  acting  on 
and  incest  became  most  intq 
events,  and  the  men  and  wt 
and  heroines  who  made  sui 
engagements  as  to  commit  t 
from  the  laws* 

Then  came  the  French,  ri 
orders  of  a  bloody  revolutior 
hatred  of  every  tiling  belor 
they  had  destroyed,  they  str 
national  mind  every  virtue 
belonged  to  it.  The  niagnific 
ancient  hterature,  reflecting, 
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to  national  applause.  Something  unbearable  then 
must  be  adored  now.  The  violet  must  be  plucked 
from  the  button-hole  to  make  way  for  a  fungus. 
Tlie  historical  drama,  the  polite  novel,  both  chast- 
er than  human  life,  simpler  than  Greek  tragedy^ 
but  colder  than  Greek  statuary,  became  with  otlier 
objects  of  external  decency,  objects  of  suspicion 
and  disgust;  and  instead  of  infusing  into  those 
beautiful  forms,  a  little  of  the  warmth  of  a  hearti- 
er humanity,  they  rushed  to  the  extreme  of 
beating  them  to  the  earthy  and  worshipping  the 
only  literature  which  formed  a  complete  contrast 
to  it.  Then  moral  impossibilities,  physical  mons- 
trosities, conflicting  sentiments  which  never  ex- 
isted in  the  same  breast,  and  situations  in  which  no 
man  ever  could  be  placed,  became  the  staple  of  the 
French  imaginative  literature — a  literature  which 
has  corrupted  the  present  generation,  but  hap- 
pily will  not  reach  the  next* 

English  writers,  following  close  in  originality 
their  continental  guides,  finding  the  charms  of 
virtue  long  exhausted,  and  the  graces  of  the  more 
horrible  and  tremendous  vices  occupied  by  their 
neighbours,  and  daring  not  to  introduce  them 
before  a  nation  which  would  not  endure  a  loath- 
some literature,  leave  untouched  the  rich  ar- 
chives of  British  Wrtue,  and  explore  the  pages  of 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  whence   they  extract  the 
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meanest  and  most  contemptible  wickedneta  of 
our  criminals :  and  the  liar,  the  traitor,  the  pick- 
pocket are  pictured  with  the  tenderness  of  love, 
the  buoyancy  of  adventure,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
generosity  t  and  thus  we  are  taught  to  contemn 
the  attributes  of  virtue  when  we  aee  them  not 
incompatible  \inth  the  vices  that  we  view  with 
loathing,  or  crimes  that  we  punish  with  death. 

But  there  is  one  consolation  in  this  as  in  other 
human   rais-doings.     These  works  are  in   their 
very  nature   perishable.     Their  essence  is  a  lie. 
They  throw  the  qualities  that  attract  sympathy 
around  the  vices   which   human   natiire  does  not 
sympathize  with,  and  the  mind  spurns  tlie  mon- 
strous fiction,  as  it  spurns  every  palpable  absur- 
dity.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  still  a  fact,  that 
all  the  immoral  works  which  the  world  contains 
are  of   modem   origin.     Look  at   the  works   of 
those    mightiest    masters    of  the    passions — the 
fathers  of  the  Grecian  stage.     They  did  not  fear 
to  grapple  with  unmentionable  crimes ;  but  they 
dared  not  throw  a  charm  about  them — they  dared 
not  even  describe  them — or  even  hold  them  up  to 
the  worid*s  hatred ;  but  they  left  them  in  their 
5Uggesti%^e  simplicity  to  the   natural   loathing  of 
the  human  heart,     lliey  fixed  the  mind   on  the 
inevitable   punishment ;    and    if  they   created    a 
sympathy  fur  the  criminal   sufferer,  it  was  with 
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a  beautifal  humanity  in  something  utterly  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  crime.  Ancient  lite- 
rature has  not  a  single  work  calculated  to  throw 
a  charm  about  those  actions  which  are  condemned 
by  tiie  sense  of  universal  man.  Chastity,  loyalty, 
and  those  other  virtues,  the  respect  for  which 
depends  on  the  state  of  civilization,  may  have 
been  somewhat  injured  occasionally  by  clever 
men^  although  men  of  true  genius  have  never 
ridiculed  even  these  virtues :  but  an  insult  to 
honesty,  truth,  gratitude,  or  one  of  those  virtues 
of  which  every  man  born  of  women  feels  the 
beauty  as  soon  as  he  feels  anytliing,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  all  classical  literature.  Yet  surely  the 
men  of  those  days  had  not  a  higher  standard  of 
morality  before  them,  than  we  have :  in  those  days, 
doubtless  writers  were  found  to  astonish  their 
countrymen  with  pictures  of  the  amiability  of 
vice :  but  left  to  rot  in  obscurity  by  the  greater 
geniuses  of  their  language,  they  sank  into  obli- 
vion by  the  weight  of  their  unnatural  falsehood. 
But  examine  the  works  of  all  the  literary  glories 
of  modern  ages — and  from  Dante  to  Scott,  which 
is  the  author  who  holds  up  vice  to  admiration 
or  apj>roval  ?  There  is  not  one.  Doccacio  indeed, 
in  the  overflowing  luxuriance  of  his  youthful 
genius  gave  the  world  a  book  which  he  afterwards 
repented  of — a  book  abounding  with  the  utmost 
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felicity  of  narrative,  with  the  most  profound 
pathos,  and  the  most  brilliant  humour — ^the  whole 
conveyed  in  the  most  perfect  diction  that  the 
world  has  ever  listened  to :  yet  Uiough  its  ob- 
ject was  to  satirize  the  flagitious  vices  it  paints, 
the  very  freedom  of  his  descriptions  has  kept  it 
unknown,  save  to  the  few — no  one  dares  to  publish 
it,  and  while  his  pathos  and  humour  are  known 
as  far  as  the  sun  gives  light,  the  book  itself  is  lost 
to  the  world  for  ever.  Boccacio  is  a  memorabie 
warning ;  for  he  is  the  only  genius  whose  fame 
depends  on  a  work  which  is  not  the  property  of 
the  whole  worlds  although  it  was  sent  into  the 
world  for  the  moral  purpose  of  satire, 

I  am  not  strait-luced — I  can  enjoy  Boccacio 
and  Rabelais,  and  luxuriate  in  the  vigorous  license 
of  a  youthful  literature,  I  believe  that  for  every 
edition  of  a  Bowdlerized  Shakspeare,  the  world 
will  see  a  thousand  editions  of  its  own  Shakspeare, 
I  know  of  no  book  from  which  I  would  expunge 
the  **  objectionable  parts,"  I  know  not  even  a 
single  criminal  which  the  pen  of  genius  might 
not  bring  within  the  reach  of  human  sympathy, 
by  dwelling,  not  on  his  vices,  but  on  those  quali* 
ties  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  all  man- 
kind. But  1  know  there  are  vices  and  crimes 
which  genius  alone  can  touch  without  infamy. 
There  are  vices,  which  if  a  writer  dare  to  invest 
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with  the  graces  of  seotiment^  with  the  heroism 
of  adventure,  or  the  picturesqueness  of  romance, 
he  gives  the  world  a  proof  that  he  is  not  worthy 
of  being  a  member  of  itj  and  the  reputation  he 
acquires  for  his  memory  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  of  a  benefactor  to  his  fellow-men. 

The  man  who  inculcates  or  recommends  vice, 
writes  a  language  which  the  world  does  not  com- 
prehend^ and  agrees  at  once  to  his  own  condemna- 
tion* But  the  man  who  advocates  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue is  comprehended  by  the  cbild^  as  well  as  the 
man;  by  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher;  by 
the  barbarian  as  well  as  the  civilized;  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  mankind  is  voluntarily  offered  to 
him :  and  if  he  know  how  to  invest  virtue  with 
a  new  charm — if  he  can  throw  a  fresh  gleam  of 
beauty  over  the  scenes  which  so  many  master- 
hands  have  adorned,  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  mankind  will  take  his  works  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  will  not  suffer  them  to  perish. 

Thus  has  it  ever  been,  and  thus  it  must  ever  be, 
founded  as  the  principle  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
man.  Let  a  thousand  ages  roll  on,  and  who  will  be 
proclaimed  the  world*s  immortals  ?  Is  it  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  Mo- 
Hfere,  MUton,  Fielding,  and  Scott  ? — or  Petronius, 
Rochester,  Rousseau,  Cr^billon  and  Gothe  ? 

This  much  I  have  said,  as  an  explanation  of, 
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or  an  apology  for^  some  scenes  introduced  in  the 
last  and  present  books.  It  is  not  my  mientioii 
to  give  this  work  a  shocking  interest  by  startling 
pictures  of  horrid  vice^  or  by  a  sentimental  glo&a 
on  moral  deformity.  The  vice  pourtrayed  here 
is  not  meant  to  be  attractive,  and  if  any  person 
who  is  a  participator  in  il^  interests  the  feehngs  of 
the  reader,  it  will  be  in  spite  of>  and  not  on 
account  of  actions  which  ouglit  to  be  detested. 
In  other  words,  the  sympathy  awakened  is  for 
those  sentiments  which  the  purest  minds  cannot 
help  sympatlming  with,  whether  they  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  pure,  or  of  the  depraved. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Ha  fill  g^  Ihtts  paid  my  due  defcncDCc  and  acknowledgment  to 
an  establisbed  citstoin  of  our  newest  nuthora,  by  a  Jong  cligres* 
sioa  uniought  for,  and  an  u&iYersal  cenaure  onproroked;  by 
forcing  into  Ibc  lights  with  tuucb  paios  and  dexterity,  my  own 
excelJeDcies,  and  other  men^s  defaults,  with  great  juatice  to 
myself  and  candour  to  them  ^  I  now  happily  resume  my  subject, 
to  the  infinite  aatisfaetioo  both  of  the  reader  aod  the  author. 

SWIFT.  TAt.fi  or   A   TUB. 


When  Amelia  again  opened  her  eyes  in  con- 
sciousness, the  landlady  and  a  doctor  were  stand- 
ing by  the  bed  on  which  she  was  lying  sick  and 
helpless.  In  answer  to  her  first  words,  the  land- 
lady informed  her  that  F'rederiek  had  not  been  tp 
the  house  since  the  letter  was  brought  that  had  so 
much  afflicted  her.  She  asked  for  the  letter  a^^ 
when  she  had  read  it,  turned  away  from  them  and 
hid  her  face.  She  afterwards  learned  that  she 
had  been  many  weeks  in  a  violent  fever  with 
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delirium;  and  now  that  this  was  past,  her  mis- 
fortunes and  anxiety  so  preyed  on  her  mind^  that 
the  doctor  expressed  but  little  expectation  of  her 
recovery :  she,  however,  had  one  hope  that  sua* 
tained  her,  and  gradually  grew  better. 

When  the  worst  of  her  sickness  was  past,  and 
she  became  fully  conscious  of  her  present  situa- 
tion, she  was  undoubtedly  very  miserable ;  but 
not  on  account  of  guilt  or  shame*  Her  heart  had 
not  room  for  any  emotion  but  that  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  him  she  loved.  No  suspicion  of  trea- 
chery entered  her  mind— she  thought  not  that 
she  had  been  deceived — she  thought  not  even 
that  she  had  deceived  herself^^she  fancied  only 
that  they  had  both  been  unfortunate.  Brought 
up  where  there  was  little  probabihty  of  her  virtue 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  temptation,  her  mind 
had  not  been  enlightened  by  those  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  which  in  the  hour  of  trial 
would  have  strengthened  her  to  obtain  the  vic- 
tory, or  would  have  enabled  her  to  raise  herself 
to  virtue  after  a  falL  She  had  a  clear  perception 
of  right  and  wrong,  when  she  beheld  their  imme- 
diate operation  on  individuals ;  but  she  knew  that 
no  meditated  guilt  on  her  part  had  brought  her  to 
her  present  situation,  and  she  felt  no  remorse. 
The  sentiment  that  accompanied  her  sin  concealed 
it*     *^  Home,  home/'  was  the  cry  of  her  heart. 
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"  Oh !  that  I  were  well,  that  I  might  go  home  !^' 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  return  to  her  parents 
innocent  as  she  had  left  them ;  but  she  knew  that 
in  their  hearts  was  an  abundance  of  love  to  plead 
forgiveness :  she  even  looked  to  them  for  comfort, 
as  she  still  believed  that  Frederick  would  seek 
her  out,  and  heal  all  her  sorrows  for  ever. 

Tliis  holy  agitation  and  anxiety  to  return  to  the 
place  and  habits  with  whtch  nothing  that  was  not 
good  was  connected,  had  no  bad  effect  on  her 
health.  She  was  soon  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and 
would  have  left  the  house  immediatelyj  but  for 
the  commands  of  the  doctor,  who  told  her  that 
the  probable  effect  of  undertaking  a  journey  in 
her  present  condition  would  be  a  dangerous  re- 
lapse. She  therefore  waited  with  as  much  patience 
as  she  could  command,  until  at  length  she  felt  so 
strong,  that  she  determined  to  stay  no  longer,  and 
desired  the  doctor  to  bring  his  bill,  It  was  a  long 
one,  and  Amelia  wondered  how  she  could  have 
taken  so  much  medicine ;  but  she  paid  the  doctor, 
and  began  to  arrange  her  clothes  for  the  journey. 
She  was  thus  engaged  when  the  landlady  came  up 
into  the  room ;  and  with  a  very  low  curtsey,  and 
the  ver)'  civilest  of  civil  tones,  said,  as  she  pre- 
sented a  long  roll  of  paper — 

*^  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Ma*am ;  but 
you  see,  we  as  keeps  these  kind  of  houses  depends 
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on  OUT  lodgers ;  and  bs  I  've  got  to  pay  ray  rent 
this  week,  I  should  be  glad  of  your  little  bill/ 

"  Oh,  yes/*  said  Amelia,  "  1  had  forgotten  it; 
how  much  do  I  owe  you  ?*^ 

She  looked  down  the  roll  of  paper,  and  said, 
with  evident  surprise,  *^  Do  I  owe  you  so  much  as 
this?'* 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  and  very  little  too,"  was  the 
reply*  "  I  have  charged  the  very  lowest  price  for 
every  thing.  You  see,  you  was  so  weak — the 
doctor,  he's  a  nice  man,  that — ordered  you  every 
thing  that  was  good,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  a 
good  price  for  them ;  but  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
mind  it,  as  it  was  to  make  you  well,'* 

"You  are  very  kind,"  Amelia  said,  as  she , 
opened  and  examined  her  purse;  but  she  found 
it  was  utteriy  impossible  for  her  to  pay  the  old 
woman's  account ;  and  after  a  little  consideration 
she  decided  on  retaining  the  apartments  for  a  few 
days. 

When  the  woman  had  left  the  room*  Amelia 
finished  putting  her  clothes  in  order  for  her 
journeys  for  she  was  in  no  trouble  about  the 
money:  she  was  quite  certain  of  obtaining  it  im- 
mediately, and  was  vexed  only  at  the  delay  which 
was  necessary.  She  considered  for  a  little  time, 
whether  she  should  write  to  her  father  or  to 
Frederick,    Her  heart  inclined  to  the  latter;  and 
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she  had  no  doubt  that  by  writing  into  Hampshire 
she  should  find  him  5  but  she  could  not  ask  him 
for  money  in  a  way  to  please  herself,  and  she 
wrote  to  her  father  thus : — 

"  Dear  Father, 

I  was  coming  back  to  you ;  but  am  kept  back 
by  a  debt  contracted  in  ray  illness.  So  unfeeling 
as  I  raust  have  appeared  to  you,  I  am  ashamed 
to  ask  for  so  much  money,  for  I  owe  nearly  twenty 
pounds ;  but  I  cannot  corae  back  without  it :  and 
oh,  my  dear  father,  you  will  not  cast  off  your 
Amelia  when  she  wishes  to  return  to  you,  and 
would  never,  never  leave  you  again/* 

Having  sealed  the  letter,  she  left  the  room, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  the  post-office ; 
but  before  she  could  get  to  the  street  door,  the 
landlady  came  out  of  a  front  room,  and  with  her 
face  full  of  rage,  got  between  Amelia  and  the  door, 
and  turning  round  to  her,  asked  in  an  ironical 
manner — 

"  Well,  MaVm,  and  where  are  you  going  in 
such  a  hurry  f" 

"  I  am  going  to  put  this  letter  in  the  post- 
office,^*  Amelia  answered  calmly. 

"  No  doubt,  Miss,  no  doubt,'*  answered  the 
woman,  with  a  knowing  grin ;  "  and  when  did 
you  mean  to  come  back  ?** 
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**  As  soon  as  I  had  put  the  letter  in,'^ 

''  Oli^  yes !  I  dare  say — a  very  good  excuse  j 
but  it  won't  do,  you  see." 

"  WTiat  do  you  meauj"  asked  Amelia,  some- 
what frightened  j  "  I  want  to  send  this  letter  to 
pay  your  bill/* 

"  Oh,  yes !  he  I  he !  he ! — no  doubt  j  and  I 
suppose  if  you  had  put  your  letter  in,  you  would 
have  come  back  directly }" 

«  Yes/' 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is — I  see  you  are  up  to  the 
tricks  of  town ;  but  you  see  I  am  up  too ;  and 
if  you  slip  me,  I  forgive  you,  that's  all/' 

Amelia  was  not  a  very  able  hand  at  scolding — 
violence  frightened  her,  and  she  said,  with  tears, 
and  in  a  tone  of  supplication,  **  Indeed  I  did  not 
mean  to  deceive  you,  or  to  go  away ;  but  I  cannot 
pay  you  before  I  have  an  answer  to  this  letter/* 

**  Why  then  didn^t  you  ring  for  the  servant, 
if  you  didn't  mean  to  bilk  me  ?  You  had  better 
give  me  the  letter,  if  you  want  it  sent^  for  Til  be 
d — ^d  if  you  leave  this  house  before  Pm  paid/' 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  go,*^  Amelia  answered ; 
*'  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  cannot  pay  you  until  I 
have  an  answer  to  this  letter/' 

The  woman  strode  out  of  the  room  with  the 
letter^  and  AmeUa  went  up  to  her  chamber.  She 
was  surprised  at  the  woman's  rudeness  j  but  it 
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gaye  her  little  uneasiness,  as  she  had  no  wish  to 
go  out,  and  thought  she  should  soon  be  able  to 
pay  her^  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her. 

Morning  after  morning  she  watched  the  post- 
man from  her  window;  but  morning  after  morn- 
ing passed,  and  there  was  no  letter  brought,  and 
no  father  come  for  her.  She  was  surprised  when 
a  week  had  passed  thus,  and  wrote  again :  still 
there  was  no  reply,  and  she  became  disheartened. 
The  landlady  again  came  up  to  her,  and  this  time 
wth  even  less  ci\ality  tlian  before ;  for  she  began 
her  insolent  speech  without  any  kind  of  saluta- 
tion, 

**  Well,  Miss,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  about 
my  money  ? ** 

"  I  cannot  pay  you,"  Amelia  said,  "  until  I 
receive  an  answer  to  my  letter/* 

'*  And  how  do  1  know  that  you*ll  ever  get  a 
letter,''  inquired  the  woman,  furiously;  *'and  if 
you  do,  there  mayn^t  be  money  in  it. 

**  Well,  then,  aUow  rae  to  go  into  the  country, 
and  I  promise  to  send  all  I  owe  you  in  a  week.'* 

"  What,  Miss,  do  you  think  me  a  fool  ?  It 
won'^t  do,  I  can  teO  you**' 

*^Then  you  must  wait  a  few  days  longer,^' 
Amelia  said  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  hare  the 
money." 

**  And  what  should  I  wait  for,  confound  your 
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impudence.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  get- 
ting into  debt,  without  money  to  pay.  You 
don't  think  I*m  going  to  keep  you  for  nothing,  I 
suppose  J  if  you  do,  you'll  find  yourself  preciously 
mistaken,  for  I'm  determined  to  have  my  money 
directly/' 

"  But  I  tell  you,'*  Amelia  answered,  eabnly,  *^  I 
have  no  money,  and  no  means  of  procuring  it, 
but  through  the  letter  that  1  expect.'* 

^*  Oh/*  said  the  woman,  with  a  contemptuous 
look,  "  I  dare  say  you  can  get  plenty  of  money,  if 
you  like/* 

"  If  I  could,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment; 
but  what  I  have  told  you  is  the  truth — I  have  no 
other  hope  but  the  letter.'* 

"  If  they  meant  to  write,**  persisted  the  woman, 
"  they  would  have  written  before  now;  and  as 
there*s  no  cliance  of  your  having  a  letter,  you 
must  get  money  how  you  can/' 

"  But  how  ?**  s^d  Amelia. 

"  Oh !  1  dare  say  you  don*t  want  me  to  tell 
you  how ;  with  such  a  pretty  face  as  yours,  you*ve 
no  need  to  want  money/* 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'* 

**  Stuff!  you  know  what  I  mean,  well  enough* 
It  isn*t  the  first  time,  1*11  be  bound,  that  you*ve 
made  use  of  your  face  to  fill  your  pocket  ;**  and 
the  beldame  strode  out  of  tie  room. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Ed  ici  8€nt)  ebiavar  t'uacio  di  sotto 
Air  orribik  torre. 

UANTO.   L'iNPERNa,  33. 

The  foreshadowings  of  some  unknown  ap- 
proaching calamity  came  over  Amelia^s  spirit* 
She  reflected^  but  she  could  not  comprehend  it ; 
at  times  she  feared  that  she  should  never  return 
home,  and  she  became  miserable.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  the  landlady  left  her  room, 
and  Amelia  went  into  her  cbamberj  where  she 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  spread  her  arms  out 
on  a  table  before  her,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  In  this  posture  of  wretchedness  she 
had  sat  a  considerable  time,  when  she  heard  some 
one  pass  through  the  sitting-room  into  the  cham- 
ber where  she  was :  but  she  did  not  move,  believ- 
ing it  was  the  landlady.  She  heard  the  person 
take  a  chair,  and  sit  down  by  her  side,  and  felt 
an  arm  thrown  round  her  neck.    As  she  looked 
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up>  to  her  unutterable  amazement  and  terror,  she 
beheld  a  strange  gentleman,  and  she  sprang  on 
her  feet  in  an  instant. 

"  The  old  lady  told  me  the  truth/*  the  gentle- 
man said,  "  yon  are  a  pretty  creature." 

"  Sir,  Sir/*  cried  Amelia,  *^  what  do  you  here, 
what  do  you  mean  ?*' 

"Oh!  my  dear  girl,  don't  be  alarmed/*  he 
answered  carelessly,  **  it  is  all  right/'  He  walked 
to  a  table,  pulled  off  his  gloves  and  hat,  and 
put  them  by  with  his  cane, 

*'  All  right/*  cried  Amelia,  **  what  do  you 
mean  ? — leave  this  room  immediately/* 

"  Pshaw !  my  dear  creature,  none  of  your 
heroics,  I  have  been  properly  introduced/*  and 
as  he  said  this,  he  laid  a  purse  on  the  table. 

Amelia  rang  the  bell  violently,  but  no  one 
came;  the  gentleman  was  between  her  and  the 
door,  and  breathless  with  fright,  she  cried,  "For 
God's  sake,  Sir,  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  all 
this — ^that  purse — ^introduced — in  my  bed-room  ! 
— Oh  God^ — Oh  God  1  does  my  landlady  know 
that  you  are  here  ?** 

*•  To  be  sure  she  does,  my  dear  ;  *tis  all  right, 
or  how  could  I  have  the  pleasure  of  tliis  meet- 
ing r-^So  come,  give  me  a  kiss." 

She  sprang  back  as  the  gentleman  approached 
her,    crying,    **  Oh    God,   what   will   become   of 
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me  ?"  She  attempted  to  slip  by  him,  and  escape 
from  the  roomj  but  he  caught  her  hand  and  held 
her,  sayingj — 

"  My  pretty  girl,  what  do  you  see  in  my  face 
so  dreadful  that  you  attempt  to  run  away  from 
me?* 

"  Leave  me.  Sir,  I  entreat  you,  or  let  me  go/* 
she  said  in  tears,  *^  indeed  I  am  not  the  creature 
you  believe  me." 

*'  Butj  indeed,  you  are  the  creature  I  believe 
you,  a  very  beautiful  creature ; — but  what  is  all 
this  crying  about? — do  you  mean  to  say  seriously 
that  I  am  here  against  your  inclinatioii?'* 

Amelia  fell  at  his  feet,  grasped  his  hand,  and 
said  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  "  Have  pity  ou 
me,  Sir  :  I  am  a  poor  friendless  creature.  I  have 
left  my  father  and  motlier,  and  this  woman  will 
not  let  me  go  home  because  I  owe  her  some 
money  for  things  in  my  illness.  I  can  never  go 
back,  if  you  use  violence  on  me." 

Scenes  like  this  evidently  seemed  new  to  the 
gentleman  |  and  he  had  been  far  from  expecting 
iL  He  seemed  to  be  a  harmless  kind  of  fellow; 
and  looking  on  her  as  she  kneeled  at  his  feet  in 
tears,  he  saw  she  was  really  distressed,  and  said, 
"  It  is  ratber  strange  to  find  a  girl  in  such  a  house 
as  this  who  asks  for  the  sort  of  mercy  you  want ; 
but  if  you  are  really  decided^  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
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I  have  been  deceived,  and  am  very  sorry  to  have 
alarmed  you.  However,  at  the  risk  of  alarming 
you  again,  I  must  have  one  kiss^  and  then  I  leave 
you." 

As  soon  as  she  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs^ 
she  rushed  into  the  sitting-room,  and  locked  her- 
self in.  This  she  had  scarcely  done,  when  the 
landlady  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  the  most 
vehement  manner,  demanded  instant  admission ; 
hut  Amelia  did  not  answer.  She  opened  the 
window,  and  looked  down  on  the  court — the 
distance  was  a^vful — to  spring  down  was  certain 
death ;  and  her  appeals  for  help,  to  the  flaunting 
creatures  that  stood  at  tlie  doors,  were  received 
w^ith  laughter-  There  were  no  other  persons  to 
be  seen,  and  she  dared  not  drop  from  the  window. 
In  the  morning,  she  opened  it  and  appealed 
to  any  person  that  seemed  likely  to  assist 
her;  but  most  of  them  knowing  the  house,  shook 
their  heads,  and  walked  on*  At  length,  however, 
a  gentleman  appeared  to  be  struck  by  her  ap- 
pealsj  and  Amelia  was  rejoiced  to  see  hira  enter 
the  house;  but  it  was  too  apparent  that  the  land* 
lady  gave  him  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  dis* 
turbance,  for  he  went  away  without  again  looking 
towards  the  window. 

As  soon  as  he  had  departed,  the  landlady  hur- 
ried up,  and  rattling  at  the  door,  cried  fiercely. 
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"  Come^  Mistress,  open  the  door.  Open  the 
door,  I  say,  or  I'll  burst  it  open/* 

Amelia  gave  her  no  reply,  but  slunk  away  from 
the  window  ^  she^  however,  heard  her  call  to  some 
one  below  to  bring  up  a  hammer^  and  fearing 
that  violence  would  be  offered  her  if  she  resisted 
any  further,  she  opened  the  door.  The  woman 
bounced  into  the  room,  her  arms  a-kimbo,  her 
hands  clenclied,  her  face  full  of  evil  passions,  and 
her  whole  appearance  that  of  a  fury.  Amelia 
drew  back,  afraid  of  being  struck,  and  the  woman 
followed  her,  till  thrusting  her  face  mthin  a  few 
inches  of  Amelia's,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  volley 
of  hideous  oaths,  "  Whsit  the  devil  is  all  this 
noise  for,  Miiss  ? — do  you  want  to  kick  up  a  riot 
about  my  house,  do  you  ?" 

Amelia  continued  to  shrink  back,  until  she  felt 
the  wall  at  her  back,  and  could  get  no  farther, 
the  woman  still  following  her.  The  wretched  girl 
burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Oh  !  if  you  will 
but  let  me  go,  I  will  not  make  any  more  noise." 

**  Let  you  go !"  the  woman  shouted,  "  let  you 
go  !  so  you  wanted  to  escape,  did  you,  and  bilk 
me  of  my  money  ?" 

**  Oh !  no/'  the  girl  answered,  "  indeed  I 
would  have  sent  it  immediately/* 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Miss,  you  are  notlxing 
but  a  vile  cheat*     Send  my  money !  I  dare  say. 
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Didn't  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  earning  money 
last  iiiglit  ?  If  you  bad  wanted  to  pay  me  honestly 
you  wouldn't  have  sent  the  gentleman  away.** 

**  I  would  rather  die>'*  Amelia  answered  firmly, 
'  than  procure  money  by  such  wickedness/' 

"  Wickedness !  forsooth,  what  do  you  caQ 
wickedness!"  the  woman  shouted  with  a  hideous 
laugh.  <^  You  can  do  such  Mnckedness  sometimes, 
I  suppose." 

*^  What  do  you  mean  ?'* 

**  WTiat  do  I  mean  ?  Do  tfou  mean  to  say  you 
are  married  to  the  gentleman  that  you  came  here 
with  ?" 

Amelia  sank  on  a  chair  and  covered  her  blush* 
ing  face. 

**  You  owe  me  twenty  pounds,  and  I  will  be 
paid/' 

Amelia  rose  and  said  firmly,  **  Y^ou  shall  keep 
me  here  all  my  life  before  I  will  become  the 
guilty  creature  you  would  make  me,'^ 

*^  Keep  you  all  your  hfe  !**  repeated  the  woman 
in  derision,  "  not  I  indeed.  I  shall  do  what  you 
won't  like  quite  so  well  as  that.  So  mind,  if  you 
make  any  more  disturbances,  or  try  to  escape,  or 
refuse  to  get  me  my  money  in  a  honest  way,  I 
shan't  keep  you  here/' 

Amelia  looked  in  her  face  with  fear  and  wonder, 
and  the  woman  continued,  ^'  Ah  I  you  may  look 
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again,  my  fine  Miss.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  shall 
do.     I  shall  send  you  to  prison,** 

''  To  prison  P*  shrieked  the  terrified  girl,  falling 
upon  her  knees,  *'  Oh  no,  no,  I  pray,  do  not, 
do  not  send  me  to  prison,'* 

^^  I  tell  you  I  will  have  my  money/*  said  the 
woman,  and  going  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  she 
called  out,  "  Jack,  come  up.'* 

Amelia  shuddered  as  she  saw  entering  the  room 
a  large  vicious-looking  ruffian,  in  a  thick  frieze 
coat  that  reached  neariy  to  his  feet,  with  a  bloated 
face,  and  every  outward  expression  of  a  cruel 
villain. 

The  landlady  observing  the  poor  girl's  terror 
at  the  name  of  prison,  observed  very  coolly, 
**  This  is  a  sheriff's  officer  sent  by  a  lawyer  that  I 
have  applied  to,  and  he  only  waits  for  my  word 
to  take  you  up,  and  now  you  know  what  you've 
got  to  trust  to.  You  won't  be  so  nice  when 
you  go  to  prison — you  won't  talk  of  wickedness 
there — you  will  be  obhged  to  do  there  what  you 
pretend  you  can't  do  here.  And  mind,  if  you  make 
any  disturbance  you  go  to  prison  directly.**  The 
woman  locked  all  the  doors,  and  taking  the  keys 
with  her,  went  down,  followed  by  the  ruffian,  or 
sheriff's  officer. 
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,  .  .  fadlii  dfsceniQS  Averoo. 
Sed  rcTOcare  gmdiiDi,  stier&^que  eTader^c  od  auras 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

VIRG.    «N.  6,    lag. 


No  person  who  has  not  had  a  pretty  extensive 
acquaintance  with  rural  life,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  world  to  be  found  in  a  secluded  village,  could 
imagine  the  excessive  terror  with  which  the 
woman's  mention  of  a  prison  filled  the  mind  of 
Amelia.  She  knew  not  what  she  had  to  fear  in 
prison:  but  she  knew  that  murderers  and  other 
wretches,  at  whose  crimes  she  had  shuddered,  were 
confined  there:  and  she  knew  not  whether  she 
should  not  be  obliged  to  associate  with  them. 
Her  ignorance  of  the  real  import  of  the  threat  gave 
it  power,  as  it  left  the  mind  at  liberty  to  shape  out 
to  itself  all  firightful  images  of  guilt,  horror,  and 
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despair.  The  threat  was  not  dreadfulj  because  it 
noenaced  a  prison  5  but  a  prison  was  dreadful,  be* 
cause  it  was  threatened :  for  she  felt  that  if  a 
prison  were  not  more  horrible  than  the  house  she 
was  in,  the  woman  would  not  have  mentioned  it ; 
and  if  it  were  more  horrible  than  that  house,  it 
must  he  horrible  indeed* 

In  a  state  of  intense  terror,  she  sat  in  a  comer  of 
her  bedroom  throughout  that  day;  save  when  occa- 
sionally she  ghded  with  noiseless  step  into  the  sit- 
ting-room, and  peepedj  to  discover  whether  escape 
were  possible.  But  she  always  observed  either  the 
ladies  of  the  house,  the  old  woman,  or  the  ruffian, 
and  instantly  sprang  back  into  her  corner.  Her 
agitation  and  fright  increased,  as  the  shadows  of 
night  fell  into  the  chamber,  and  the  more  that  she 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  during  the  last  two 
days.  This  weakness  of  body,  kept  up  by  an  ar- 
tificial excitement,  disordered  her  imagination,  till 
every  object  in  her  room  was  invested  with  some  in- 
describable and  indefinable  horror,  and  the  shadows 
were  like  hideous  ghosts  flitting  about  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  terrific  mystery.  There  she  sat, 
mad  with  fear — she  dared  not  go  to  bed,  for  the  key 
of  her  room  was  with  the  old  woman ;  she  dared  not 
ask  for  a  light,  for  hoping  the  old  woman  had  for- 
gotten her,  she  did  not  wish  to  bring  herself  to  her 
remembrance.  But  after  awhile  the  moon  appeared. 
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and  dispelled  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  room, 
when  Amelia  ventured  to  approach  the  window. 
She  looked  out  on  the  huge  forests  of  chimneys 
and  roofs — it  was  all  that  was  visible  by  day,  and 
was  even  tlien  a  miserable  prospect,  but  now  it 
was  gloomier  still*  Yet  even  from  that  window 
the  heaven  of  stars  was  as  beautiful  as  in  the 
country,  and  she  looked  on  them  with  some  in- 
terest. Some  she  had  seen  from  her  bed-room 
%\^ndow  at  home.  Some  she  had  remarked  when 
walking  with  Frederick,  She  could  not  think  of 
the  stars  without  thinking  of  home  and  of  him, 
and  she  sat  down  in  mournful  thought. 

It  was  nearly  midnight^  when  she  heard  the 
door  of  her  sittirjg  room  open^  and  after  a  few 
whispers  at  the  door,  beheld  by  the  moonlight  a 
gentleman  enter  the  room.     It  was  a  fearful  nio- 
ment  for  her  j  but  she  sat  still,  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  escape.    The  gentleman  came  into  the 
room,  and  looking  about,  muttered  a  curse  of  dis- 
appointment; but  immediately  afterwards  the  poor 
girl  knew  that  the  moonlight  had  discovered  her. 
As  she  beheld  hitn  approaching   her,  she  rushed 
towards  the  duor,  which  she  observed  to  be  open, 
but  as  she  approached  it,  it  was  suddenly  shut  by 
some  one  on  the  outside.     Uttering  a  shriek  of 
horror,  she  ran  to  the  window  to  cast  herself  out  to 
certain  death,  but  the  gentleman  caught  her,  and 
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carried  her  into  the  chamber  where  her  shrieks 
could  not  be  heiird.  She  kneeled  and  besought  his 
mercyj  but  he  was  too  intoxicated  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  this — she  straggled  to  break  from  him, 
but  he  was  not  sufficiently  intoxicated  to  render 
her  struggles  effectual.  Slie  had  not  recovered  her 
natural  strength  since  her  sickness,  and  her  strug- 
gles soon  weakened  her.  A  narrow  line  of  light 
had  for  some  time  streamed  through  the  dark 
chamber,  and  siie  looked  round  to  see  whence 
it  came.  The  door  was  a  few  inches  open,  and 
thrust  in  tlie  narrow  aperture  she  saw  the  face  of 
the  horrible  landlady  watching  her,  while  that 
of  the  ruffian  officer  w^ho  carried  the  light,  ap- 
peared just  over  hers — the  miserable  girl  sank  on 
the  ground  insensible. 

Let  not  the  pen  of  man  describe,  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, the  terrible  steps  by  w^hich  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  excellent  creature  in  all  creation  sinks  into 
the  most  despicable,  hideous,  and  loathsome.  Let 
nothing  but  imagination  deal  with  it,  and  if  it 
cannot  picture  it,  so  much  the  better. 

After  this  accursed  night,  Amelia  felt  that  she 
was  utterly  lost.  She  wished  no  more  to  see  her 
parents)  she  dreaded  to  behold  Frederick;  she 
had  lost  all  respect  for  herself ;  her  aspirations  for 
virtue  were  violently  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  she  con- 
sidered herself  an  helpless  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  irresistible  and  inexorable  fate ;  she  despaired* 
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As  soon  as  she  was  able  she  left  that  house,  the 
scene  of  all  the  guilt  and  misery  she  had  ever 
known  j  and  she  left  it  with  such  pleasufe,  as 
though  she  were  learing  her  memory  and  con* 
science  behind  her  also.  Her  mind  was  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  lier  fate  ;  she  began  to  try  to 
make  herself  comfortable  in  her  degradation  ;  she 
imitated  others  like  herself ;  she  remembered  what 
effect  wine  and  brandy  had  on  her  in  her  sickness, 
and  she  tried  them  again  :  but  her  frame  was  too 
dehcate  for  such  things  and  she  left  them  for  ever. 
But  solitude  was  unendurable  to  her,  and  she  re- 
ceived the  only  society  offered  to  her — the  only 
persons  that  sympathised  with  her. 

And  now  behold  her  in  the  fashionable 
streets,  seated  with  some  beautiful  companions 
in  an  elegant  carriage^  her  wrists  bound  with 
jewelled  gold,  satin  on  her  feet,  her  fingers 
adorned  with  the  richest  rings,  and  her  hair 
brilliant  with  gems.  She  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
Art  seemed  to  have  given  up  all  its  treasures  to 
embellish  nature  in  her;  but  who  that  could 
rightly  read  the  miserable  smiles  on  her  counte- 
nance, so  palely  beautiful,  would  not  have  la- 
mented for  the  time,  when  with  no  other  garments 
about  her  than  those  which  humble  modesty  re- 
quired— with  no  other  ornament  than  a  fresh-ga- 
thered flower  in  her  golden  hair,  she  walked  through 
the  green  fields  in  the  glory  of  innocence  I 
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Months  rolled  on,  and  what  had  been  a  fear  be- 
came a  certainty*  She  knew  that  her  situation  was 
fixed  for  life — that  she  must  live  and  die  in  shame. 
With  this  assurance  she  assumed  that  outward 
guise  of  content  and  satisfaction  which  is  the  last 
effect  of  despair.  She  went  to  all  places  of  public 
amusement,  and  laughed  with  the  gayest,  as 
though  in  despite  to  her  own  heart  which  both  in 
solitude  and  society  yearned  for  the  scenes  of  her 
childhood,  and  the  purity  of  her  home. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Che  rkordarti  4c I  lempo  felice 
NeU«  miieria. 


Amelia  was  walking  up  the  Haymarket  one 

night  on  her  return  from  the  Theatre,  when  she 
met  a  company  of  gentlemen  talking  loudly,  and 
— could  she  be  mistaken  in  such  a  case — she  fan- 
cied that  one  of  the  voices  was  familiar  to  her, 
and  in  a  moment  was  certain  that  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen was  Frederick,  It  was  a  certainty  that 
thrilled  to  her  inmost  heart — she  turned,  and  foU 
lowed  them  until  she  saw  them  enter  a  large  house 
in  a  dark,  secluded  street,  near  St.  Jameses  Square^ 
She  crept  into  a  corner  opposite  the  house,  and 
watched  until  day-light,  when  she  saw  him  come 
out,  and  walk  away.  It  was  too  light  to  follow 
him  then,  hut  night  after  night  she  paced  up  and 
doTfiii  before  that  house,  as  though  it  were  a  spot 
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that  ancient  love  had  sanctified.  Sometimes  she 
saw  him,  and  went  home  glad  ;  often  she  saw  him 
notj  and  returned  miserable  Once  without  know- 
ing her  he  spoke  to  her,  but  with  such  heartless 
gaiety,  that  though  she  would  have  given  the  world 
for  one  kind  and  pitying  word,  she  felt  this  to 
be  worse  than  nothingj  and  hurried  away  with  a 
breaking  heart. 

One  night  she  had  been  pacing  to  and  fro  many 
hours  in  that  street,  when  considerably  past  mid- 
night she  heard  sounds  of  confusion  in  the  house 
that  Frederick  frequented.  She  stopped  breath- 
less on  the  pavement,  for  she  thought  she  heard 
his  voice  loud  and  threatening,  and  uttering  vehe- 
ment curses,  such  as  she  had  never  heard  from  his 
lips.  Then  there  was  a  struggle  within  the  house 
during  a  minute  or  two — the  door  was  flung  open 
— a  gentleman  thrust  out — the  door  was  suddenly 
fastened,  and  all  was  stilL 

It  was  tlie  height — it  was  the  figure,  but 
she  was  not  certain.  She  watched  him  ear- 
nestly— she  saw  him  clutch  the  iron -railing 
for  support,  and  then  stand  stiU.  Presently 
she  remarked  something  like  a  deep  shadow 
at  his  feet — it  became  larger — it  rolled  down 
the  steps — she  saw  something  dark,  drip,  drip- 
ping from  him  on  the  stones — ^she  stooped,  dipped 
her  finger  in  it,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light  of  the 
lamp^ — it  was  blood,     She  advanced  to  the  door- 
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steps — she  saw  his  head  sinking  on  his  shoulders 
— she  sprang  up  just  as  he  was  falling — her  arms 
were  around  him — she  held  hitn  back  against  the 
railings  and  raised  his  hat — the  gas  light  poured 
over  liis  discovered  face,  and  "  Frederick  '*  bursi 
from  her  lips  in  the  deep,  shrill  intonation  of 
horror,  like  a  dying  shriek  of  despair. 

It  was  a  terrible  effort  for  her  to  keep  herself 
from  falling ;  but  she  felt  that  she  was  supporting 
him,  and  a  woman  never  faints  while  her  work  of 
kindness  is  unfinbhed.  She  looked  round  wildly 
for  help;  but  no  person  was  moving  throughout 
tlie  whole  street,  and  she  dared  not  move  from  the 
railing,  as  they  both  must  have  fallen.  She  rattled 
the  door,  and  shouted,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
After  a  time  a  hackney-coach  rolled  slowly  down 
the  street — ^she  knew  that  it  was  empty,  and 
in  an  instant  arranged  all  that  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  She  recollected  some  private  lodgings  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  own  house,  and  when 
the  coach  came  up,  shouted — 

**  Stop,  stop,  for  God's  sake,  stop,  here  is  a 
gentleman  ill— quick  into  Piccadilly — here  is  mo- 
ney— you  shall  have  more  when  we  get  there.** 

Tlie  wounded  man,  with  the  coachman's  assist- 
ance was  put  in,  and  she  was  springing  in  afier 
him*  but  she  recollected  what  a  creature  she  was, 
and  stepped  back^she  heard  a  groan  in  the  coach^ 
and  again  sprang  in. 
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He  was  received  at  the  lodging-house,  and  she 
ran  home  for  moneys  and  then  called  up  a  sur- 
geon. He  was  immediately  in  attendance,  and  in 
a  short  time  gratified  her  by  the  assurance  that 
the  gentleman  had  revived,  and  that  he  might  re- 
cover  if  kept  quiet.  What  an  elevation  of  heart 
was  hers,  as  she  felt  that  she  had  saved  hira 
from  probable  death !  She  went  home,  but  not 
to  sleep. 

She  drew  back  the  curtain  of  her  chamber- 
window,  aud  laid  herself  on  the  bed.  There  was 
a  pure  sky,  even  from  her  window ;  the  clear 
moonlight  streamed  over  the  chamber — she  saw 
the  constellations  Orion  and  Pleiades — she  recol- 
lected that  she  had  seen  them  in  her  childhood ; 
for  in  every  fresh  sorrow  she  had  a  more  vivid 
remembrance  of  her  former  innocence  and  joy, 
She  thought  of  home  when  she  saw  the  well- 
knoTMi  stars,  and  all  her  girlish  history  passed 
before  her — ^she  saw  her  parents  bending  over 
herself,  a  child,  sitting  between  them  at  their  feet 
— then  she  saw  them  wandering  listlessly  about, 
turning  their  faces  away  from  each  other  to  hide 
the  tears  that  each  knew  the  other  was  shedding 
—she  saw  them  sitting  by  the  fireside  of  a  child- 
less home,  looking  into  each  other's  rayless  eyes 
in  that  helpless  and  hopeless  grief  that  is  never 
felt  for  the  dead*     She  saw  them  sinking  to  the 
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grave  witli  blighted  hearts,  and  felt  that  she  had 
blighted  them  5  she  fancied  she  could  see  their 
graves  in  the  little  church -yard  still  fresh  and 
green^  and  she  wondered  what  they  had  thought 
of  her  in  their  dying  moments.  She  turned  her 
face  from  the  stars  down  on  her  pillow  to  stop  the 
insupportable  thoughts:  but  they  would  not  be 
stopped.  She  lived  over  again,  in  imagination,  the 
days  of  her  innocent  love,  and  then  the  present 
time  came  into  her  mind. 

He  must  have  a  nurse,  and  who  could  nurse 
him  so  well  as  she  !— who  would  rejoice  like  her 
to  have  something  to  do  for  him?— who  would 
watch  over  him  night  and  day  for  the  very  plea- 
sure of  assisting  him  ? — who  would  be  glad  to 
wear  out  her  life  to  restore  him  to  health,  or  to 
give  him  a  moment's  ease  ? — No  one  but  herself 
^-«he  would  be  his  nurse.  She  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  towards  the  east  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  sun  were  rising,  that  she  might  begin  her 
duties — there  was  no  sunlight,  but  Orion  and 
the  Pleiades  were  still  there  in  the  holy  moonlight 
— they  again  suggested  the  same  images^ — she  re* 
collected  her  situation,  and  threw  herself  on  the 
bed  in  despair. 

Whence  sprang  the  indestructibility  of  her  de- 
licacy towards  this  one  individual? — ^from  what 
principle  of  woman's  nature  was  it  that  she  had 
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such  a  self-prostrating  sense  of  her  degradation, 
in  reference  to  him  who  had  placed  her  in  it  ? 
Was  it  that  she  felt  the  perfectness  of  her  love 
had  sanctified  her  connexion  with  him^ — that  an 
adverse  fate  alone  had  prevented  him  from  doing 
to  her  as  he  wished — tiiat  he  had  not  poisoned 
her  mind;  and  was  not  answerable  for  her  latter 
degradation  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  reason^  it  was 
affecting  to  observe,  that  at  the  moment  when  he 
seemed  dying,  and  when  any  place  where  he  could 
lie  out  of  the  night  air  would  have  been  as  good 
for  him  as  a  palace,  she  recollected  the  disgrace  of 
her  own  home,  and  sought  him  a  purer  one,  with* 
out  considering  that  it  was  he  that  had  fitted  her 
for  such  a  one  as  hers. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


1        •        .        .        dal  molle  ntno 
Sgombra  Amor  temerario  ogru  poum^ 


When  morning  came,  Amelia  set  about  pro- 
curing a  nurse.    After  visiting  several,  with  whose 
testimonials   she  was   dissatisfied,  she  at  length 
met  with  one  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  respectable  person,  and  her  she 
sent  to  the  wounded  man,  with  a  thousand  in- 
junctions to  be  attentive,  and  a  thousand  promises 
of  ample  payment.      Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
did  she  call  at  his  lodgings,   whisper  inquiries 
of  the  nurse,  and  go  home  hopeless — the  patient 
continuing  insensible :  yet  at  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  did  she  continue  to  call.     But  one  morning, 
.  as  she  was  preparing  for  her  usual  visit,  she  was 
surprised  by  hasty  footsteps  on  the  stairs — ^the 
door  opened,  and  the  nurse  threw  herself  into  a 
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chair,  pale  and  breathless.  Amelia  immediately 
sprang  to  her  side,  and  seized  her  hand,  crying, 

*^  What  is  itj  nurse  ?  What  lias  happened  to 
Freder — to  the  gentleman  ? — tell  tne  this  mi* 
nute,** 

The  nurse  looked  up^  and  beholding  a  fear  in 
her  face  more  terrible  than  her  own,  replied,  with 
a  manner  somewhat  more  composed, 

"  Oh,  Ma'am,  1  was  sitting  by  his  side  in  the 
night,  and  I  heard  him  groan,  and  then  I  drew 
the  curtain,  and  looked  in  the  bed,  and  he  was 
sitting  up,  his  eyes  were  open,  and  he  looked 
sensible,  but  so  wild ;  but  when  he  saw  my  face 
beyond  the  curtain,  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow, 
and,  oh  !  he  used  such  terrible  language,  I  would 
not  pass  such  another  night  for  the  whole 
world/* 

"  And  IS  that  all  that  has  alarmed  you  ?'*  asked 
Amelia ;  "  I  thought  you  were  used  to  hear 
light-headed  people  talk." 

"  Ohj  no,  that's  not  all,  for  when  daylight  was 
come,  and  I  drew  back  the  window-curtains,  I 
saw  some  pohcemen  and  a  hackney-coachman 
pointing  to  the  house/^  Amelia  trembled  as  the 
nurse  gave  this  relation,  '*  One  of  the  officers 
came  up  to  the  door  and  knocked,  and  I  went 
down,  for  from  the  gentleman's  language,  my 
mind  misgave  me  that  they  wanted  him." 
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"  And  have  you  let  them  take  him  ?*'   shrieked 

Amelia* 

"  No,  no,  I  will  tell  you.  He  asked  rae  if  Mr. 
Har\ey  was  up;  but  as  I  didn't  know  any  of 
the  namesj  I  told  him  that  no  Mr,  Harvey  lived 
there.  Then  he  asked  me  what  were  the  lod^jjers' 
names,  and  1  told  Mm  anything  that  came  into  my 
head,  I  forget  what.  He  then  asked  me  if  a  gen- 
tleman ever  called  in  such  a  dress  as  they  described 
-^I  knew  it  was  the  wounded  gentleman.** 

Amelia  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

^*I  was  terribly  frightened/*  continued  the 
nurse,  "  but  I  thought  it  would  be  the  death  of 
him  if  he  wxre  disturbed,  so  I  t^ld  him  I  had 
often  seen  the  geutlemanj  but  he  was  gone  into 
the  country,  and  would  call  on  the  morrow*  I 
thought  I  should  have  fainted,  and  I  told  tiim 
that  I  was  wanted  up  stairs,  and  must  go.  Then 
the  officer  said  it  w^as  of  no  consequence,  I  had 
no  occasion  to  say  he  called — he  merely  wanted 
to  see  the  gentleman  on  a  little  business,  and 
would  call  at  some  other  time.'* 

"  Pooh,  nurse,  how  you  frightened  me  for 
nothing,"'  said  Amelia,  with  a  doubtful  sort  of 
indifference.  "  Most  hkely  they  were  gentlemen 
who  wanted  to  see  him  on  business.  And  did 
they  go  away  then  ?" 
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**  I  am  sure  it  was  for  something  particular  that 
they  wanted  him,  for  I  knew  they  were  police, 
and  the  gentleman's  language  was  so  dreadful.  I 
watched  them  from  the  window  go  to  every 
house  in  the  row,  as  if  to  make  srure  of  the  right 
one,  and  then  they  took  the  number  of  our  house, 
and  went  away," 

Amelia  rushed  into  her  chamber  to  struggle 
with  a  sense  of  coming  suffocation ;  she  lay  a 
minute  or  two  on  her  bed,  and  when  she  came 
out  to  the  nurse,  her  bonnet  was  on*  Then  she 
went  down,  beckoning  the  nurse  to  follow,  for  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  lest  she  should 
discover  the  agitation  which  it  was  important  to 
conceal. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  lodging-housej  which 
was  in  a  quiet  street,  leading  out  of  Piccadillvj 
Amelia  obtained  a  private  interview  with  the  land- 
lady,  when  she  said  to  her  as  calmly  as  she 
could, 

"  The  sick  gentleman  must  be  very  troublesome 
to  you ;  but  his  friends  will  remove  him  to-night, 
when  the  streets  are  quiet*  Here  is  the  sum 
which  he  is  indebted  to  you.  Be  so  good  as  to 
forbid  any  one  from  seeing  him  during  the  day/^ 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  went  up,  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  sick  room.  She  looked  on 
Frederick— he  was  deadly  pale,  and  she  sat  down  by 
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liis  bed-side  weeping:  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
wept  for  many  days,  and  it  relieved  her  to  weep 
there.  But  in  tlie  midst  of  her  tears,  he  began  to 
speak^  when  she  started  up  in  affright,  for  it  was 
horrible.  She  rushed  from  the  room,  pulling  the 
nurse  along  with  her ;  she  listened  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs — she  could  not  hear  him  there,  and 
grasping  the  nurse*s  hand  earnestly,  she  said  in  an 
imploring  manner: 

"  Watch  over  him  this  one  day,  I  beseech  you ; 
you  shall  be  reUeved  at  night,  and  swear  to  me, 
swear  that  you  m\\  not  suffer  any  one  besides 
the  doctor  to  enter  the  room.  Deny  him  to  every 
one  that  may  call ;  swear  to  do  it,  and  you  shall 
be  amply  rewarded*" 

She  received  the  nurse's  solemn  prnraise  and 
went  home. 

In  the  evening  she  went  again,  attended  by  an- 
other w^oman  whom  she  had  engaged  as  nurse  and 
to  whom  she  had  imparted  her  plans.  This  woman 
she  left  in  place  of  the  other  whom  she  took  home 
with  her,  to  pay  what  she  owed  her,  as  she  said  ; 
but  in  reality  that  she  might  not  lose  sight  of 
her  before  she  Imd  accomplished  al!  she  had 
purposed  to  do.  This  woman  slept  that  night 
in  Amelia's  bed,  and  when  she  had  retired,  Amelia 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  threw  up  the  win- 
dow that  she  might  be  certain  to  hear  the  clock 
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strike,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  midnight.  Di- 
rectly after  the  clock  had  struck  the  hour,  shppiiig 
quietly  down  into  the  street,  where  a  coach  was 
waiting  for  her,  she  drove  to  the  well-known 
house.  Noiselessly  she  glided  up  the  stairs,  softly 
she  opened  the  door ;  but  though  she  had  expected 
what  she  now  beheld,  she  shuddered  as  she  entered 
the  chamber.  The  stillness  of  midnight,  the 
guarded  noiselessness  of  their  own  raotians,  and 
her  own  excitable  feelings  invested  the  chamber 
with  somewhat  of  a  spectral  Ijorror :  but,  indeed, 
the  chamber  itself  was  not  an  indiflFerent  sight. 
The  sick  man  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  bis 
head  hanging  back  over  the  cushion,  his  face 
white  as  death,  his  limbs  hanging  loose  as  those 
of  a  skeleton — his  eyes  were  open,  but  he  was 
without  sense  or  motion.  Yet  his  hat  was  put 
on  over  a  night  cap,  liis  cravat  was  fastened 
round  his  neck,  his  coat,  waistcoat,  trowsers 
and  shoes  were  on,  and  the  nurse  was  tying 
one  of  the  shoe-strings  when  Amelia  entered  the 
room.  It  seemed  as  though  a  demon  had  stolen 
a  corpse  from  the  charnel-house,  and  arrayed  it 
in  human  habiliments  in  mockery  of  human 
nature.  Ameha  carefully  examined  the  room, 
and  gathering  up  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
sick  man,  bound  them  in  a  bundle.  Having 
taken  this  to  the  coach,  she  put  one  arm  around 
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his  waist,  and  took  one  of  his  arms  in  her  un- 
employed hand,  the  nurse  did  the  same,  they 
lifted  him  from  the  chair  and  bore  him  across  the  | 
chamber ;  for  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  newborn 
cliild,  and  very  light  from  his  sickness*  When 
the  chamber  door  was  opened,  the  candle  flickered  I 
in  the  draft,  and  she  took  off  her  shawl  and  the 
kerchief  that  wrapped  her  exquisite  neck — one  she 
bound  round  his  neck  and  mouth,  and  the  other 
she  threw  over  his  head,  and  felt  not  herself  that 
the  piercing  night  air  was  rushing  into  her  bosom,  j 

Casting  a  hurried  glance  up  and  down  the  street 
when  they  first  opened  the  door,  and  finding  all 
quiet,  they  hurried  into  the  coach.  Amelia  took| 
HoUon  in  her  lap,  that  the  motion  of  the  coach 
might  not  harm  him — she  laid  his  head  on  her 
bosom — she  pressed  him  gently  to  her  he^rt — her 
tears  fell  over  his  face.  The  coach*  moved  slowly, 
but  it  slightly  disturbed  him,  and  he  muttered, 

*'  Hands  ofi',  I  say,  bands  off,  he  has  made  me 
a  beggar,  and  d — n  him,  Pll  kill  him.  Loose  me, 
I  say,  or  1*11  send  a  ball  through  ye ;  is  it  iron  on 
my  hands,  am  I  m  gaol,  going  to  be  hanged.  Ha ! 
ha!  har* 

Did  he  feel  Amelia's  hand  as  she  pressed  his 
in  misery,  yet  with  a  kind  of  hope  Umt  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hand  might  be  a  comfort !  She  lifted 
him  on  the  nurse's  lap,  for  her  own  bosom  now 
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was  not  a  place  for  repose  and  quietness ;  this 
was  a  great  trial  for  her,  and  she  rejoiced  when 
the  coach  stopped  in  Regent  Street.  There  the 
corpse- like  figure  was  lifted  out  on  the  pavement, 
where  it  was  held  upright  in  the  arms  of  the 
woman.  The  coachman  was  paid,  and  ordered 
away ;  they  waited  until  they  had  lost  the  last 
sound  of  the  distant  vehicle,  when  they  hurried 
as  fast  as  they  could  with  their  burthen  up  several 
obscure  streets  until  they  came  to  a  little  house 
that  Amelia  had  hired  in  the  past  day.  The  nurse 
was  left,  a  fresh  surgeon  sent  for,  and  Amelia 
staggered  homewards* 

This  had  been  a  terrible  night  for  her — she 
was  almost  overcome — she  leaned  against  the 
houses  for  support  But  when  she  reached  her 
chamber^  and  her  anxiety  was  over — when  she 
felt  she  had  done  all  she  had  determined  to 
do — and  the  anxiety  that  had  infiised  into  her 
character  that  determination  was  gone,  her  own 
nature  came  back  to  her — she  gave  a  long  sigh — 
just  muttered  ^*  Thank  God,  he  is  safe  P*  and  fell 
on  her  bed  without  sense  or  motion. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Quis  Ulia  fftodo 
Terapcrel  a  lachrymi*  ? 

VIEG.   JIH.  2.  6. 

The  sunlight  had  streamed  through  Amelia's 
window  some  hours  before  she  awoke  to  the 
miserable  consciousness  of  existence :  and  when 
she  arose  from  her  bed,  her  head  seemed  to  turn 
roundj  she  was  obliged  to  hold  by  the  bed  post, 
and  felt  that  her  much  exposure  to  the  night-air 
had  done  her  some  serious  injury ;  for  she  was 
very  ill*  But  she  had  no  leisure  for  sickness,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  she  awoke,  she  had  dressed 
herself,  and  was  on  the  road  to  Frederick's  late 
lodgings,  wishing  to  discover  whether  search  were 
still  made  for  him. 

She  found  that  more  certain  information  had 
been  received  by  the  police ;  four  officers  were 
waiting  there,  who  took  her  into  custody,  and 
conveyed  her  to  Bow  Street,  After  being  in 
custody  a  few  hours,  she  was  taken  before  the 
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magistrates  and  examined,  respecting  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr,  Frederick  Hanxy,  against  whom  a 
warrant  had  been  issued,  for  an  attempt  at 
murder;  she  being  taken  up  for  conceaHng  him, 
the  hackney  coachman  wittiessing  against  her. 

The  magistrates  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
lady,  and  he  was  about  to  say  very  confidently 
that  he  did  know  her,  when  he  had  a  view  of  her 
face  J  and  found  in  it  such  beauty,  and  such  hope- 
less misery,  that  he  was  silent  and  confused.  The 
magistrates  asked  him,  if  he  conveyed  that  lady 
and  a  sick  gentleman  from  St,  James's,  to 
Piccadilly,  on  such  a  night.  The  coachman  looked 
at  her  again,  and  remembering  how  well  she  had 
paid  liim,  would  not  remember  what  the  magis- 
trate suggested ;  he  gave  doubtful  answers,  and 
would  swear  to  nothing,  but  that  he  had  conveyed 
a  gentleman  whom  he  should  not  know  if  he 
were  to  see  him* 

The  magistrates  then  asked  her  how  old  she  was, 
how  she  got  her  living,  where  she  came  from,  and 
her  parents*  name,  besides  a  thousand  other  ques- 
tions,  bearing  as  direct  a  relation  to  the  point  in 
question^  and  as  they  could  not  find  anything 
that  they  could  punish  for,  they  told  her  she  had 
better  not  come  there  again,  or  they  would  commit 
her  to  prison,  and  then  she  was  dismissed. 

She  went  out  into  the  street — this  had  been  too 
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much  for  her — she  was  mad  for  a  few  moments— 1 
she  caught  at  the  raiUngs^ — she  looked  into  the  | 
people's  faces,  at  thehouses  and  the  sky — she  under* 
stood  them  not — she  lost  all  ideas — she  held  the  I 
iron  railings  with  a  feeble  hand,  and  then  fell  on 
her  face  on  the  pavement.  When  she  came  to  her- 
self, she  was  on  the  knee  of  a  filthy4ooking  pro*  j 
stitute,  while  a  gentleman  before  her  was  pouring  ] 
brandy  down  her  throat.  She  turned  aside,  and 
wept  heartily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  feeling  better, 
went  towards  tlie  door ;  but  the  gentleman,  with 
the  most  earnest  politeness,  entreated  to  be  allow- 
ed the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  safe  home,  and  this 
she  could  not  for  some  time  prevent:  but  at  length 
he  wished  her  a  good  day  and  left  her*  She  went 
directly  towards  Frederick's  lodgings,  and  had 
reached  Coventry  Street,  when  fearing  she  knew 
not  what,  she  turned  and  looked  about  her,  and  at 
a  short  distance  saw  the  gentleman  who  had  as- 
sisted her.  She  went  into  Regent  Street*— he  was 
still  behind  her,  and  she  went  home* 

In  the  evening  she  went  to  the  door,  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street :  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  persons  she  saw—here  and  there 
a  gentleman  lounging,  here  and  there  a  mechanic 
hurr}*ing  along,  and  a  clownish  looking  fellow 
gaping  at  the  prints  in  a  shop-window,  at  the 
Piccadilly  comer  of  the  street.     She  went  into 
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the  house,  and  stayed  half  an  hour,  and  then  carae 
out  again — the  faces  she  saw  now,  were  not  those 
she  had  seen  before ;  but  at  the  corner^  she  fancied 
she  saw  the  same  clownish  countr)'^man.  He^  how- 
ever, took  no  particular  notice  of  her ;  but  just 
looked  up,  and  turned  again  to  the  window* 

She  put  on  lier  bonnet,  and  walked  up  the  street, 
until  she  came  to  Oxford  Street,  and  as  she  was 
turning  the  corner,  she  fancied  she  saw  the  country- 
raan  following  her*  She  turned  down  Bond  Street, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  countryman  must  have 
run,  for  he  turned  the  corner  almost  directly  after 
her,  and  stopped  there.  She  walked  on  rapidly 
to  the  first  street,  turned  the  corner,  and  looked 
back — in  a  few  seconds,  she  beheld  the  country- 
man's face  peeping  cautiously  round  the  corner — 
she  knew  that  tlie  poUce  were  watcliing  her,  and 
she  went  home. 

This  accumulation  of  tortures  seemed  to  the 
poor  girl  like  the  punishment  of  an  avenging 
deity ;  it  was  insupportable,  and  gladly  wuuld 
she  have  died  to  escape  it,  if  only  herself  had 
been  concerned :  but  as  it  was,  she  felt  her 
life  to  be  of  importance  to  another,  and  she 
endured  it.  She  was  very  ill;  but  as  she  dared 
not  go  where  she  wished j  she  paid  some  attention 
to  herself,  and  grew  better,  for  the  nurse  daily 
sent  or  carried  the  good  news  tliat  the  gentleman^s 
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senses  were  returned,  and  that  though  still  weak^ 
he  would  certainlv  recover.  Amelia  arose  from  her 
sick-bod — slie  had  a  severe  cough,  and  a  very  bad 
bead-ache,  and  felt  a  strange  tightness  in  her 
chest  I  but  she  said  she  was  very  well,  for  she  was 
very  glad. 

One  raoniing,  when  the  nurse  called,  she  said, 
**  Ma'am,  the  gentleman  is  sitting  up,  and  dressed, 
and  has  asked  me  many  times  how  he  was  brought 
to  that  house,  and  now  he  has  sent  me  to  say 
that  he  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour,  if  you 
would  call  and  receive  his  thanks/* 

**He  wishes  to  see  me?"  cried  Amelia,  her 
face  brightening  in  a  moment  like  the  sun- 

"  Yes/'  said  the  nurse. 

**  Wait  a  minute/* 

But  in  less  than  a  minute,  Amelia  had  on  her 
bonnet,  and  was  in  the  street,  hurrying  the  nurse 
along  towards  Frederick's  house*  Wiien  they 
arrived,  the  nurse  was  going  at  once  up  stairs  to 
announce  her,  when  she  caEed  her  back  and  said, 

'*  Oh  nurse,  nurse,  does  he  know  who  I  am  P 

She  liad  nc^t  thought  of  this  before,  and  when 
the  nurse  answered,  *^No,  ma'am,  he  wishes  to 
know  you,"  she  walked  slowly  and  hesitatingly  up 
the  stairsj  leaning  on  the  banisters;  and  when  she 
entered  the  room,  stood  speechless,  pale  and 
trembling*  like  a  criminal. 
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Holton  looked  up  as  she  entered  the  roonij  and 
before  he  had  examined  her  face,  was  about  to 
speak,  and  express  his  thanks  for  the  visit  5  but  he 
caught  a  gUnipse  of  the  downward  countenance, 
thought  he  knew  it,  doubted  a  moment,  and  then 
was  sure.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  in 
sorrow  or  confusion,  and  remained  silent.  Amelia 
sank  on  a  chair,  and  was  also  silent.  He  kncAv 
that  he  had  not  to  fear  any  reproaches  from  her, 
but  for  a  time  he  dared  not  meet  her  glance.  At 
length  his  ears  seemed  to  ring  with  tlie  very 
silence,  and  he  looked  up  to  see  if  she  were  still 
tliere,  expecting  to  have  to  reply  to  reproaches 
which,  though  he  had  never  heard  any  from  her  lips, 
he  could  not  but  feel  he  had  deserved ;  but  wlien 
he  looked  up,  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  his 
face  were  full  of  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  en- 
tirely void  of  reproach*  He  was  somewhat  con- 
fused hetween  the  consciousness  of  injury  done, 
and  the  impropriety  of  defending  himself  before 
he  was  attacked,  and  turning  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  he  said  "Amelia."*  That  word  was 
uttered  without  any  particular  expression,  yet  the 
silly  girl  immediately  burst  in  tears  and  covered 
her  face.  Her  own  shamCj  as  it  was  horrible  to 
herself,  she  fancied  was  visible  to  every  eye,  and 
she  expected  that  he  was  about  to  apply  the 
bitterest  terms  of  reproach  to  her  wickedness. 
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*^  Amelia,*'  said  Holton,  **  you  quite  surprise  me^ 
you  do  indeed  ;  who  would  have  thought  that  it 
was  you  who  had  been  taking  care  of  me,  I 
should  have  thought  now** — he  looked  up 
cautiously,  but  her  face  was  covered^  and  no  longer 
annoyed  by  her  melancholy  countenance  lie  spoke 
more  fluently,  '*  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  been  the  first  to  leave  me  where  you  found 
me." 

She  looked  up  for  an  instant,  but  the  reproach- 
ful expression  of  her  countenance  related  more 
to  his  present  words  than  to  his  past  deeds. 

"  Appearances  are  against  me/*  he  continued, 
"and  really,  now,  I  was  sorry  to  leave  you* very, 
and  notliitj;?  but  the  most  absolute  necessity 
could  have  induced  me  to  do  it,  for  I  was  despe- 
rately fond  of  you.'* 

AmeUa  had  not  tlie  courage  to  speak,  but  sat 
with  her  face  hid  in  her  hands,  sobbing  aloud, 

"  Come,  don't  cry,  Amelia,"  Holton  continuecL 
*•  It  couldn't  be  helped,  you  know ;  sy  it's  of  no 
use  crying  about  it.  But  really  when  I  left  you, 
I  thought  you  would  go  home  directly,  for  your 
father  and  mother  must  have  been  anxious  about 
you/' 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  God  forgive  me!'*  Amelia 
shrieked  with  a  broken  voice,  and  lay  her  face  on 
the  table* 
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**Now  don't  cry,  there^s  a  good  girl/*  said 
Holtoo.  **  But  if  you  are  so  food  of  the  old  folks, 
why  didn't  you  go  back  ?  they'd  have  been  glad 
to  see  you,  I'm  sure/' 

Amelia  did  nothing  but  cry  j  but  at  length  when 
he  urged  her  to  reply,  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice, 
'*  I  had  no  money. '^ 

t(  Oh — ah/'  replied  Holton,  making  those  in- 
terjections as  long  as  possible  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  say  in  answer*     **  I  didn't  think  of  that, 

and  d ^n  it,  poverty  is  the  most  cursed  thing 

in  the  world/'  Holton  remarked  that  Amelia's 
dress  was  of  a  costly  description,  and  he  said, 
"  Yes,  there's  nothing  in  the  world  so  bad  as 
to  be  without  money,  which  I  find  to  my  cost, 
f(jr  I  am  stript  of  everything.  But,  my  dear  girl, 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  fortune  has  been  more 
favourable  to  you.  You  have  been  in  lucVs  way, 
or  you  wdUld  not  have  been  able  to  do  what 
you've  done.  And  yet  now  I  look  at  you,  you 
don't  look  well,  for  your  cheeks  are  paler,  and 
your  hands  thinner  than  formerly. — But  never 
mind,  cheer  up.  Sickness  is  not  much  by  itself, 
but  sickness  without  money — ^ah  I  that  is  bad.'* 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  that  Amelia  could 
reply  to — she  sat  silent,  or  audible  only  by  sob- 
bing.    Holton  could  not  understand  the  feelings 
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of  shame  and  remorse  tlmt  kept  her  silent,  but 
endeavoured  to  make  her  speak  by  observing! 

"I  see  you  arc  angry  with  me  by  your  not 
speaking ;  but  really  you  must  not  bear  malice. 
Come,  cheer  up,  and  tell  me  whether  I  talked  in 
my  sleep,  or  when  I  was  insensible/* 

Amelia  shuddered  at  the  recoUection  of  what 
he  had  said  while  insensible,  and  t'^at  shudder 
Holton  understood,  for  he  said, 

"  I  see  that  you  know  all.  A  most  unfortunate 
thing,  isn't  it  ?  I  hare  plenty  of  other  troubles 
on  my  hand  without  that ;  and  now  I  am  really 
at  bay,  and  don't  know  what  to  do/' 

**  I  will  do  every  thing  you  will  allow  me  to 
do,'*  Amelia  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  That's  a  good  girl,"  llolton  replied,  *'  nothing 
like  the  women,  when  you  are  at  fault.  Well,  can 
you  tell  me  whether  the  gentlejnan  1  shot  is 
dead?" 

Tlie  indifference  with  which  this  was  said 
astonished  Amelia  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  steadily  in  his  face 
for  the  first  time, 

*'  Because,'*  continued  Holton,  "  if  he  is  dead, 
I  shall  have  all  tlie  police  after  me  to  drag  me  to 
Newgate.** 

Amelia  again  covered  her  face. 
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«  The  fact  is,*^  said  Holton,  "  I  want  a  set  of 

newspapers  for  the  last  month /^ 

Amelia  promisetl  to  send  them  immediately, 
which  so  pleased  him,  that  he  addressed  himself 
to  comfort  her. 

**  You  are  a  good  girl,  Amelia,**  said  he,  "  and. 
I  always  thought  you  were  :  and,  indeed,  I  didn*t 
think  we  should  ever  meet  like  this.  How  happy 
we  used  to  be  down  at  Westbourne,  when  we 
went  out  for  a  walk  in  those  green  lanes  in  the 
evening.  I  thought  we  should  make  such  a  nice 
couple,  and  be  so  fond  of  each  others — but  what 
are  you  crying  so  for  ?^*  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
as  he  saw  Amelia's  heart  ready  to  burst  with  the 
violence  of  her  grief.  "  What's  the  use  of  crying  ? 
It  is  all  over  now,  you  know,  and  we  must  do  the 
best  w^e  can.  There's  no  use  in  crying.  Well,  I 
see  you  bear  malice.'^ 

Had  lie  made  her  a  beggar,  bad  he  done  her 
some  deadly  harm,  had  he  accumulated  ail  imagin- 
able  evils  on  her—innocent,  she  felt  that  when  he 
spoke  kindly  to  her  she  could  say,  "  It  is  a  trifle, 
I  forgive  you.'^  But  when  she  thought  of  what 
he  had  done  to  her,  she  could  not  say,  "  It  is  a 
trifle/^     She  was  silent,  and  he  said, 

"Ah,  I  see  how  it  is— you  bear  malice,  you 
bate  me,  don't  you  V^ 
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She  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  was  rushing  to 
throw  herself  into  his  arms^  but  remembered  her 
own  degradation  and  sat  down. 

« Wellj  Amelia,^'  he  continued,  "  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  long — I  shall  soon  leave  you/* 
,     He  sprang  up  from  the  sopha,  and  rang  the 
bell  violently^  for  Amelia  had  fallen  back  in  her 
chair^  and  blood  was  gushing  from  her  mootb. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Nunc  «cio  quid  iit  mmor. 


VtHG.  ECL.  8.  43, 


When  J  after  several  days,  consciousness  was 
restored  to  Amelia^  she  remembered  that  Frederick 
looked  very  pale^  and  was  very  weak ;  she  saw 
the  noon-day  sun  shine  through  her  window, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  herself  in  bed  so  late* 
She  lay  for  a  time  wondering  why  the  nurse  had 
not  been  that  rooming,  and  turned  to  rise,  but 
found  that  she  was  unable,  and  then  remembered 
all  tliat  had  passed.  She  rang  for  the  housemaid, 
and  learned  from  her  that  the  nurse  had  called 
daily,  but  had  left  no  message.  She  then  ordered 
her  to  prepare  herself  to  go  out  immediately,  and 
began  to  tell  her  whither  to  go,  but  recollecting 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  lodgings  secret,  told 
the  servant  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and  then 
lay  back  in  the  bed  to  pass  a  night  without  sleep 
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in  looking  for  the  morrow*  With  the  morning 
came  the  nurse,  who  carried  the  ^od  news,  that  the 
gentleman  was  recovering  very  fast  Many  ques* 
tions  did  Amelia  ask  concerning  all  that  Frederick 
had  done  or  said,  which  when  the  nurse  had 
answered,  she  arose  to  go  ;  hot  when  she  was 
almost  out  of  the  room  Amelia  c^led  her  back, 
and  after  hesitating  a  few  seconds  said, 

^*  Has  he  spoken  in  his  sleep  at  all  ?  or  have 
you  heard  him  talk  about  anything  in  particular  ? 
anything  about  his  clothes  or  money  ?" 

**  Notliing  very  particular,**  the  nurse  replied, 
^^but  sometimes,  after  I  have  got  him  a  news- 
paper, I  have  seen  him  very  much  troubled,  ftnd 
then  I  have  heard  hira  mutter  to  himself  about 
his  want  of  money  that  kept  him  a  prisoner/* 

"  Has  he  put  on  his  own  clothes  ?*'  Amelia 
asked. 

The  nurse  replied  that  he  had  not, 
^*  You  know  the  drawer  where  we  put  his  clothes  ; 
has  he  had  occasion  to  examine  it?" 

The  nurse  told  her  that  he  had  never  entered 
that  room. 

**  Then,  nurse,"  said  Amelia,  "  come  to  me. 
You  recollect  that  one  evening  I  brought  his 
waistcoat  home  with  me  to  repair  it — after  the 
hole  made  by  that — that — ^you  know  what  I  mean 
— ^for  I  did  not  dare  send  it  out.     Kis  purse  was 
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in  it ;  but  I  did  not  return  it  with  the  waistcoat, 
as  it  wanted  a  httle  mending  also.  Here  it  is. 
Now,  nurse,  you  must  put  it  back  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket  in  the  drawer,  so  that  when  he  asks 
for  his  clothes  he  may  find  it  where  he  put  it : 
and  mind,  nurse,  if  he  should  ask  you  any  ques- 
tions whatever  about  money  you  must  not  an^ 
sw^er  them,  nor  express  any  opinion  or  supposition 
on  the  subject/^ 

The  woman  took  the  well  filled  purse  and  went 
aw^ay,  believing  with  some  reason,  that  the  inside 
of  it  had  been  quite  as  much  repaired  as  the  out- 
side. 

When  after  some  days  Amelia  grew  sufficiently 
strong  to  leave  her  bed  and  room,  in  obedience  to 
a  message  from  Frederick  she  again  visited  him. 
She  entered  bis  room  as  before,  trembling  and 
bashful,  as  though  she  had  done  him  injury  in- 
stead of  benefit,  She  found  him  greatly  recovered 
— so  much  so  indeed  as  to  be  very  eager  tu  enter 
the  world  pgain.  She  was  not  surprised  at  this; 
but  she  was  at  the  easiness  and  almost  levity  of 
his  behaviour ;  it  a  little  grated  on  her  feelings — 
there  was  something  not  unpleasant  in  the  sorrow 
of  their  former  interview ;  for  believing,  as  she 
did,  that  he  was  as  far  from  treachery  as  herself, 
and  that  they  were  both  the  victims  of  a  cruel  and 
inexorable  fate,  she  beUeved  that  by  sinking  into 
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her  shameful  conditioTi,  she  had  done  inexpiable 
wrong  to  his  love,  the  purity  of  which  she  never 
doubted.  She  considered  that  seriousness  and 
sorrow,  and  mutual  pity  should  be  the  only  cha- 
racteristics of  their  intercourse :  but  his  present 
unembarrassed  manners,  and  even  merriment,  she 
could  not  understand — there  was  no  sympathy 
between  them,  and  the  interview  became  painful. 
After  considering  awhile,  however,  she  fancied  he 
might  remember  her  distress  in  the  fonner  meet- 
ing, and  put  on  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  to 
spare  her  a  revival  of  it,  and  she  attempted  to 
appear  cheerful  also ;  but  this  is  the  most  difficult 
species  of  hypocrisy  for  misery  to  practise — there 
was  nothing  iu  her  circumstances,  in  her  fate^  in 
the  whole  world,  in  her  memory  or  anticipation, 
that  could  make  her  cheerful,  and  she  could  not 
maintain  the  appearance  of  it.  Her  cheerful 
words  broke  into  disjointed  syllables,  her  smiles 
were  but  the  wretclied  simulation  of  the  lips,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  instead  of  light ;  the  inter- 
view became  inexpressibly  painful,  and  she  arose 
to  depart:  but  before  she  left  the  room,  the 
gentleman  put  out  his  hand,  and  when  she  placed 
hers  in  it,  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her* 

It  would  be  inquiring  too  nicely  to  ask  what  her 
feelings  were  during  the  short  minute  of  that 
embraeej  or  whether  she  was  very  hasty  in  with- 
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drawing  herself  from  his  arms:  but  she  never 
again  went  to  his  roomj  for  she  found  that  he 
would  discover  what  she  was,  and  thought,  poor 
girl,  that  he  would  not  have  kissed  her  if  he  had 
known. 

A  few  days  after  this  last  interview,  the  nurse 
came  into  Amelia's  room,  and  said, — 

*'  Wellj  Ma*amj  all  our  cares  are  over  -*the  bird 
is  fled." 

**  Fled  r*  cried  Amelia,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?** 

*'  The  gentleman  is  gone,'^  she  replied. 

*'  Gone  V^  sighed  Amelia  to  herself,  and  sat 
down. 

"He  was  in  strange  spirits  yesterday/*  con- 
tinued the  nurse,  "  I  didn^t  know  what  to  make 
of  him.  Sometimes  he  seemed  very  glad,  and 
sometimes  altogether  as  melancholy,  I  think 
this  was  from  want  of  money,  for  1  suppose  he 
must  have  forgot  his  purse.  When  he  got  up 
this  morning  he  asked  if  there  was  no  clothes  fit 
for  him  to  go  out  in ;  so  I  took  his  clothes  to 
him,  but  he  seemed  in  very  bad  spirits,  till  in 
examining  his  pockets  he  found  the  purse.  At 
first  he  looked  surprised,  then  he  considered  a 
little^  and  then  he  seemed  very  glad,  and  began 
singing.  He  said  he  thought  by  the  newspapers 
that  the  coast  was  clear  nowj  and  that  he  needn't 
shut  himself  up  any  longer.     So  after  be  had 
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dressed  himself  be  wished  me  a  good  day,  and 
went  out.'^ 

**  Did  he  say  nothing  more  ?"  Amelia  asked 
hesitatingly — **  did  he  send  no  message — no  fare- 
well, to — to  any  one  V 

**  He  desired  me  to  give  you  his  respects,"  the 
nurse  replied. 

**  Respects  did  he  say  ?'* 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  word.'* 

'^  Respects  F*  thought  Amelia,  "  he  sends  me 
his  respects !  Ah !  he  would  not  respect  me  if 
he  knew  what  I  am/* 

She  sent  the  nurse  away,  and  went  into  her 
chamber. 

"  He  is  free,  thank  God,  tlxank  God  P*  and  she 
wept  long,  and  felt  very  glad*  Her  burning 
anxiety  for  him  was  ended ;  and  she  sat  down  to 
consider  what  she  was  to  do  for  lierself.  She  had 
had  abundance  of  elegant  clothes,  rings,  jewelSj  and 
other  costly  ornaments ;  but  she  had  sold  them 
nearly  all  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  sick  chamher. 
She  had  now  very  little  left^  for  from  the  first 
night  she  saw  Frederick  in  the  Haymarket,  she 
had  lived  as  chaste  as  an  angel  of  light. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Uh !  quel  homme  snp^neur !  dUait  encore  Cindide  eotre  set 
denU  ;  quel  grand  gkme  que  ce  Prociirante !  Hen  ne  p«al  lui 
plaire. 

VOLTAIRB'  CAnmtiE,  25. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
learned  whether  the  ancients  or  the  moderns  have 
most  excelled  in  literature.  Tliis  dispute^  as  it 
may  never  be  settled^  1  leave  in  better  hands 
than  my  own^  namely,  to  heads  of  colleges,  anti- 
qaaries  and  geniuses;  but  there  is  one  thing  proved, 
even  by  the  discussion  on  this  point ;  and  it  is^  that 
whether  the  ancients  have  or  have  not  excelled 
US  in  qualityj  we  have  undoubtedly  an  immense 
advantage  over  them  in  quantity.  For  do  thou, 
my  friendly  reader^  make  a  list  of  the  capital  works 
between  the  sacking  of  Troy  and  the  reign  ofCon- 
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stantine,  and  they  will  be  found  to  amount 
about  a  couple  of  hundred ;  while  in  our  time 
London  alone  sends  out  every  year  several  thou- 
sands of  volumes,  every  one  of  which  the  maga- 
zines assure  us  contains  the  fire  of  Homer,  the 
grace  of  Virgil,  tlie  stren  jth  of  Tacitus,  the  wit 
of  Martial,  the  simplicity  of  Theocritus, — in  short 
every  one  of  these  modern  works  conteins  the 
various  merits  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  best 
of  the  ancients* 

But  leaving  that  to  be  settled  hereafter,  we 
may  observe  that  this  abundance  of  modern  books, 
compared  with  the  ancient,  would  seem  to  show 
a  more  extensive  range  of  thought^  and  a  more 
imiversal  range  of  intellect ;  yet  when  we  examine 
the  subject  more  intimately,  we  find  that  not  to 
be  the  case ;  and  that  the  modems  have  really 
attained  the  art  of  writing  books  which  the  an- 
cients never  would  have  attempted,  and  have 
accomplished  their  object  without  exerting  what 
the  ancients  considered  necessary  in  every  book,*- 
namely,  intellect. 

The  grand  difierence  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers,  is  that  the  former  endeavoured  to 
press  as  much  meaning  as  possible  in  the  smallest 
number  of  lines,  while  the  modems  pride  them- 
selves on   making  as   large  a  book  as  possible. 
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trusting  to  providence  or  chance  for  tlie  sense  and 
knowledge.  Thus  where  an  ancient  took  a  page,  a 
modem  takes  three  octavo  volumes  :  and  the  la* 
hour  of  a  long  life  was  formerly  employed  in 
creating  less  matter  than  a  modern  author  would 
throw  off  in  a  month. 

This  taste  for  diffuse  writing  has  introduced  from 
another  science  the  very  important  principle,  that 
the  division  of  labour  causes  increase  of  manufac- 
ture. Hence  it  is  that  we  have  pubEshed  a 
thousand  novels  annually  for  fifty  years  to  do  for 
society^  wliat  Theophrastus  did  with  one  small 
volume;  that  more  ink  has  been  used  on  the 
Greek  particle,  the  logos,  or  digamma,  than  was 
used  in  all  classical  Hterature;  that  a  modem  bio- 
grapher uses  more  words  on  a  very  small  great  man 
of  our  times,  than  Plutarch  did  to  describe  all  the 
heroes  of  antiquity ;  that  a  commentary  on  a  single 
enactment  is  longer  than  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
laws  ;  and  that  a  treatise  on  one  ography,  ology,  or 
ogony,  covers  more  paper  than  Aristotle's  works 
which  embraced  them  all — and  this  in  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  principle  as  a  church- 
warden's after-dinner  speech  occupies  more  time 
than  the  longest  oration  of  Demosthenes* 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  account  for  this  volumi- 
nous literature,  so  far  as  regards  certain  branches 
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of  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  since  a 
great  portion  of  the  matter  of  fact  being  matters 
of  great  doubt^  men  naturally  form  very  decided 
opinions  on  all  sides  of  them^  and  are  naturaUy 
prond  to  shew  the  world  that  they  can  form  a 
theory.  But  the  most  prohfic  source  of  books 
is  one  on  which  a  man  of  plain  common  sense 
would  conclude  there  was  nothing  to  say,  save 
what  had  been  said  before,  at  least,  as  weU  as 
it  can  be  said  again — I  mean  morals. 

The  moralists  from  Zoroaster  and  Moses  down  to 
Epictetus  and  St»  Paul,  have  furnished  maiikind 
with  a  body  of  opinions  and  rules  applicable  to 
all  possible  predicaments  of  men,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  further 
writing;  but  as  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
modem  authors  to  give  a  volume  where  the  an- 
cients have  given  an  apothegm,  not  only  have  the 
ten  commandments,  simple  and  comprehensive 
as  they  are^  furnished  substance  to  be  attenuated 
into  thousands  of  volumes,  hut  every  principle 
which  has  been  acknowledged  and  acted  on  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  till  now,  has  been  fa- 
shioned into  innumerable  volumes  to  teach  people 
that  read  them  w^hat  they  fully  believed  before. 
Thus  volumes  on  volumes  have  been  written  to 
shew  the  wickedness  of  ingratitude,  the  beastliness 
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of  drunkennessj  the  niinousness  of  debaucherj'^j 
the  folly  of  swearings  the  existence  of  a  God, 
any  one  of  which  no  person  worthy  of  having  a 
heliefi  ever  doubted ;  against  covetoasness  one 
writes  a  ponderous  12iiio.  another  dashes  a  quarto 
at  schism — and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  morals. 

But  there  is  one  subject  of  great  importance 
w*hich  as  these  writers  often  lose  sight  of  in  their 
works,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  have  not  han* 
died  it  as  a  subject  for  an  octavo.  It  is 
honesty. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  in  spite  of  its  capa- 
bilities, has  not  yet  been  done  justice  to^  and 
I  will,  therefore,  present  a  few  hints  to  the  author 
disposed  to  undertake  it.  Honesty  might  indeed 
be  defined  as  a  thing  so  essentially  vulgar,  that  no 
fine  gentleman  would  have  an)^hing  to  do  with 
it.  But  it  might  be  more  specifically  defined  to 
be  that  quality  which  enables  a  man  not  to  de- 
ceive when  he  is  trusted.  This,  indeed,  seems  at 
first  sight  so  simple  a  proposition  as  not  to  require 
any  abstruse  discussion  or  elaborate  disquisition ; 
but  this  might  be  said  of  faith,  peace,  charity,  and 
a  thousand  other  subjects  when  reduced  to  a 
proposition,  but  which  modern  writers  have 
proved  to  their  readers'  conviction  can  be  treated 
at  great  length. 
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The  writer  should  enter  into  an  etymological 
disquisition  on  honeatoM  and  honar^  shewing  that 
so  far  from  honor  being  derived  from  honesiaSy  or 
honestas  from  honor,  they  have  really  no  connex- 
ion with  each  other ;  the  person  that  is  rich  in 
honestas  contenting  himself  without  hunting 
after  honor,  and  he  that  is  celebrated  for  honor 
utterly  despising  everything  belonging  to  ho 
nutm* 

The  writer  should  then  give  a  description  of  the 
thing  in  what  might  be  considered  its  most  natural 
and  simple  state,  and  then,  as  physiologists  do  of 
animals,  remark  the  varieties  caused  by  change 
of  situation,  climate  or  other  accidents.  For 
honesty  may  be  divided  into  a  thousand  branches, 
every  one  of  which  is  as  fully  developed  as  the 
parent  stock. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  tradesman's  ho- 
nesty ;  you  might  entrust  your  whole  fortune  to 
an  EngUsh  tradesman  with  the  utmost  certainty 
that  he  would  guard  it  as  carefully  as  he  does 
his  own^  and  restore  every  farthing  of  it,  at  the 
moment  of  its  being  claimed*  Upright  in  every 
department  of  life,  he  is  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
and  no  man  can  eter  have  cause  to  say  that  he 
has  been  cheated  by  him,  unless  indeed,  behind  the 
counter.  Then  there  is  the  honesty  of  the  man  of 
fashion.     How  independent,  how  honourablcj  how 
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bigK-minded  is  he  !  to  doubt  liis  honesty  is  an  im- 
possibility, to  doubt  his  truth  is  ae  insult  to  be 
washed  out  only  in  blood.  Were  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions before  him  uncounted,  he  would  not  touch  it, 
were  his  life  depending  on  a  lie,  he  would  not  utter 
it.  In  short,  he  is  a  man  that  might  be  safely  trust- 
ed with  anything  in  the  world  besides  his  friend's 
wife,  sister^  or  daughter.  The  senator  tooj  how 
unbending — how  exalted  I  What  a  majestic 
honesty  is  there  in  every  movement  of  his  soul  i 
and  what  a  burst  of  indignation  would  fall  on  the 
man  who  should  tempt  hira  to  dishonesty  unless 
indeed  he  offered  place  /  Then  there  is  the  hon- 
esty of  a  soldier,  look  at  him,  what  an  upright 
noble  figure !  what  a  manly  countenance,  and  a 
martial  bearing!  And  his  soul  is  answerable  to 
his  body^  Full  of  courage,  full  of  frankness, 
ytnth  honour  more  deUcate  than  a  woman's 
virtue^  and  humanity  as  kind  as  that  of  a  child, 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  humanity, 
courage,  and  honour,  to  fight  an  useless  battle, 
where  ten  thousand  people  may  be  slain^  if  he 
can  procure  another  step  of  promotion,  Then 
there  is  the  honesty  of  kings— but  I  leave  tbat 
for  the  present,  assuring  the  writer  disposed 
to  handle  the  subject,  that  he  vnil  find  abundant 
matter  for  a  voluminous  work,  so  infinite  are  the 
forms  of  honesty,  as  I  believe  the  whole  of  this 
history  wiU  prove. 


In  the  last  book  of  this  history  we  forsook  the 
direct  line  of  Mr.  Holton's  life,  and  diverged  into 
that  of  Amelia  Williams;  and  although  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader  might  fill  up  satisfactorily 
the  blank  which  has  been  left  in  his  life,  betwixt 
his  forsaking  her,  and  being  rescued  by  her  from 
probable  death,  yet  it  will  be  as  well  just  to  give 
a  hint  or  two  respecting  his  adventures,  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  that  catastrophe, 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  make  every  tiling  as 
plain  as  possible^  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
thought  a  member  of  a  certain  order  of  poets 
who  write  what  nobody  comprehends^  but  what 
must  be  very  fine,  since  it  leaves  every  thing  to 
be  imagined  by  the  reader* 
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At  about  the  time  then  that  Mr.  Holton  de- 
clared his  intention  of  breaking  off  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Amelia— in  fact  only  a  few  days  after — 
he  received  instructions  from  the  firm  to  go  down 
to  Bristol  on  business ;  and  as  the  road  through 
Holton  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  direct  line, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  desired  him  to  go  that  way,  and 
stay  the  night  with  his  old  friends, 

Holton  was  not  particularly  unwilling  to  do 
this,  but  he  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  do  it ; 
and  though  he  might  often  have  had  a  day  or  two 
to  spend  there,  he  bad  never  applied  for  it  but 
once^  and  then  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
Reverend  Mr*  Elphinstone  wishing  to  see  him. 
Holton,  in  fact,  preferred  London  very  much  to 
his  native  place,  and,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
content  never  to  see  Hampshire  again,  where  he 
had  filled  those  subordinate  offices  which  it  was 
now  such  abomination  to  think  of.  He  had, 
however,  no  excuse  to  otfer  for  declining  the 
\^sit,  especially  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  presented  him 
with  a  bank-note — and  in  due  time  set  off  by 
coach,  having  first  booked  himself  throughout  to 
Bristol  for  the  following  day,  that  he  might  have 
an  excuse  for  refusing  to  stay  longer  than  one 
night,  and  was  duly  landed  at  the  vicarage  door- 
Right  pleased  was  the  old  clergyman  to  see  the 
gentlemanly   young  man,   and  to  tliiiik  that  he 
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himself  had  been  the  instrument  in  rescumg 
liim  from  a  life  of  labour^  poverty^  and  misery; 
but  even  more  pleased  was  he  to  contemplate  the 
moral  character  of  his  fl^ve  painted,  as  it  was, 
with  a  natural  kind  of  flatter}^  in  the  letter  which 
the  young  gentleman  brought  from  the  clergy- 
man's nephew,  Mr,  Hoi  ton  had  been  very  atten- 
tive to  his  duties  in  the  office,  as  has  been  before 
stated ;  but,  indeed,  idleness  and  open  disrespect 
to  his  superiors  were  fauhs  never  imputable  to 
him ;  and  the  faults  or  failings  which  he  bad  were 
indulged  in  private,  and  never  came  to  the  eyes 
or  ears  of  Mr,  Elphmstone.  Mn  Truman,  to  be 
sure,  had  had  his  suspicions  from  certain  morning 
symptoms  that  his  nights  were  not  always  pass- 
ed in  sleep  ;  but  Mr.  Ilolton  by  a  double  portion 
of  respect  to  him  generally  dissipated  the  suspi- 
cions before  steps  could  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  well-founded  or  no,  Holton^ 
therefore,  continued  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  firm,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  wrote  to 
his  uncle  a  very  comphmentary  letter  respecting 
the  bearer,  Mr*  Holton. 

t  There  was,  however,  one  person  at  the  vicar- 
age-house to  whom  Mr,  Hoi  ton's  arrival  gave  no 
pleasure,  and  that  was  the  cook.  She  was  an  old 
woman,  and  undoubtedly  the  young  man  had 
given  her  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  in  his  bring- 
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ing'Upj  and  old  people  do  not  like  to  be  put  out 
of  their  old  ways.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  affability  and  politeness  which  Holton  never 
omitted  to  display  towards  his  superiors,  and  those 
that  could  do  him  either  good  or  harm,  he  did 
not  extend  to  his  inferiors,  and  persons  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear.  Besides 
this,  from  the  time  when  he  first  went  to  Mr. 
Hardman^s  he  had  been  ashamed  of  his  former 
situation  and  employments  at  the  parsonage,  and 
as  he  had  then  risen  to  one  degree  above  the 
kitchen,  he  treated  his  old  friend  and  patroness, 
the  cook,  with  great  hauteur  and  condescension, 
which,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  she  returned 
wnth  a  compound  interest  of  hate  and  contempt. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  however,  was  not  a  man  whom 
she  dared  to  speak  to  on  the  subject ;  for  though 
accessible  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  misfor- 
tune, his  heart  was  impenetrable  to  a  fictitious, 
a  fanciful,  or  a  self-imposed  grievance.  He, 
therefore,  received  the  young  man  with  the  warm 
affection  of  a  simple  and  unaffected  heart,  and 
admired  him  the  more  for  his  elegant  appearance, 
as  he  seemed  to  owe  it  all  to  him. 

Although  it  was  dark  when  Holton  arrived,  the 
clock  had  not  struck  six,  as  it  was  getting  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  Mr,  Elphinstone's  tea  was  just 
put  oo  the  table,  and  another  cup  and  saucer  being 
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added  to  the  equipage,  Mr.  Holton  and  he  sat 
down  to  converse.    The  old  gentleman  had  no 
news  to  tell^  for  he  was  no  gossip-monger,  which 
was  80  much  the  better  for  the  young  man,  who 
detested  ever^-thing  and  everybody  in  the  town. 
But  Mr.  Elphinstone  wished  to  hear  more  of  the 
details  of  the  young  merchant's  life,  than  could 
be  gathered  from  liis  nephew's  general  eulogium, 
and  of  course  Mr.  Holton  entered  into  the  history       . 
of  the  last  two  years  which  he  related  in  a  style,  ^M 
and   which  contained   facts — somewhat  different  ^ 
from  those  laid  before  the  reader  of  this  work. 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  delighted  with  the 
memoirs  of  the  young  genUeman^s  hfe,  as  related 
by  liimself,  and  as  a  gratification* — which  Holton 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with — rang  in  his 
man-servant  whom  he  sent  out  with  a  whispered 
order,  the  result  of  which  was  that  between  eight 
and  nine  in  walked  Mr.  llolton's  former  masters^ 
Messieurs  Pounder,  Hard  man  and  Prior* 

Two  years  only  had  elapsed  since  Holton  had 
said,  "  Good-bye"  to  them,  yet  that  little  period  of 
time  had  left  its  effects  permanently  impressed  on 
them.  Mr.  Pounder  w^as  not  to  be  sure,  materially 
altered,  for  he  was  just  as  brisk  and  voluble  as 
ever;  time  had  but  made  him  a  little  balder,  and 
given  another  degree  of  ruggedness  to  his  weather- 
beaten   countenance — it    had   not   lessened    that 
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small  portion  of  self-esteem  which  kept  him 
content  with  himself  and  pleasant  to  other  people, 
nor  had  it  deadened  any  part  of  his  frankness, 
and  real  good-heartedness.  In  the  four  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  Mr,  Holton  had  left  Mr. 
Hardman*s  service,  a  more  visible  change  had 
come  over  that  gentleman.  His  hair  had  acquired 
a  brighter  tint  of  grey ;  but  the  alteration  in  his 
person  was  not  so  great  as  that  in  his  manners. 
He  looked  more  like  a  man  of  the  world  both  in 
dress,  conduct,  and  conversation ;  his  voice  was 
many  decrees  lower,  bis  emphasis  infinitely  less 
positive,  and  nothing  but  the  ineradicable  habit 
of  uttering  an  occasional  verbose  truism  reminded 
one  of  the  authoritative  and  dignified  church- 
warden of  former  years.  But  Mr.  Prior,  though, 
perhaps,  the  least  altered  of  the  three,  appeared 
to  be  so,  more  than  either  of  the  others ;  for  his 
stoop  was  so  apparent,  his  hair  so  black,  his  eye 
so  cunning,  his  body  so  thin,  and  his  face  so 
yellow,  whenever  you  saw  him,  that  you  felt 
directly  that  he  must  be  much  worse  since  you 
were  last  in  his  company  j  and  if  you  had  been 
unacquainted  with  the  man,  you  would  pity  him 
whenever  you  met  him,  as  the  victim  of  an  in- 
curable disease  which  was  rapidly  wearing  out 
both  his  body  and  soul. 

The  reader  may  be  somewhat  surprised  that 
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the  pious  and  dissenting  Mr,  Prior  suffered  him- 
self to  visit  the  vicarage.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
within  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Elphinstone  had 
given  him  some  busjiness — probably  as  a  compen- 
sation in  his  own  mind  for  harbouring  a  few  mis- 
givings of  him  from  general  report,  which  had 
been  dissipated  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ilolton, 

Very  heartily  was  the  young  gentleman  greeted 
by  his  former  masters,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
foimd  himself  sitting  at  the  supper-table  with 
them^  actually  bandying  witticisms  with  Mr. 
Pounder,  replying  without  violent  terror  to  Mr. 
Hardman,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Prior,  The  circumstances  were 
new  and  surprising — he  had  brought  down  with 
him  his  original  impressions  respecting  his  former 
masters,  and  was  prepared  to  behave  to  them  as 
formerly,  but  a  very  few  minutes  served  to  dispel 
the  allusion,  and  put  him  as  much  at  ease  with 
them  as  though  they  were  his  fellow  members  of 
the  club  at  the  Cat  and  Feathers,  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  supper-time  was 
pleasanter  than  he  had  anticipated.  Before  supper 
was  over,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr* 
Elphinstone's  man  came  into  the  room  and  said, 
"  Please,  Sir,  Mn  Pounder's  wanted,*' 

"  Well,  John,  my  man,'^  asked  Mr.  Pounder 
suspending  his  loaded  fork  midway  between  plate 
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and  mouth,  "  who  is  it,  eh  ?     The  king  sent  for 
me  to  knight  me,  eh  ?** 

**  No,  Sir/'  said  John,  ^'  'tis  not  the  king,  but 
Mary  Huggins  of  SmaUbrook  wants  you  to  go 
over  to  her  directly." 

*'  Oh  then,  no  fear  of  my  being  benighted, 
ha !  ha  I  ha  1  Well,  what  kind  of  a  night  is  it 
John  r 

"  Why,  Sir,  if  s  very  dark,  and  just  set  in  to 
rain." 

"  Well,  John,  tell  the  person  to  run  down  to 
my  house,  and  order  my  horse  to  be  got  ready 
directly/*  * 

John  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Pounder  remarked 
with  imperturbable  good-humour, — 

"  Well,  really,  it  is  too  bad  to  leave  a  nice  room 
and  cheerful  company,  and  the  glass  of  good 
liquor  that  you  always  give  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
go  out  eight  miles  such  a  night  as  this  to  see 
Mary  Huggius,  But  it  canH  be  helped,  and  'tisn*t 
so  bad  as  last  night,  and  I  get  pretty  much  used 
to  it,  for  I  haven't  been  in  bed  three  nights  in  any 
week  for  tlie  last  twelvemonth.  Good  night,  gen- 
tlemen/' 

Mr.  Pounder  left  the  room,  nodding  to  Holton 
to  follow  him,  and  when  they  were  in  the  pas- 
sage, the  doctor  said, — 

"  What  time  shall  you  be  disengaged  to  mor- 
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rowj  my  dear  fellow,  for  we  must  crack  a  bottla 

together  at  the  George  }" 

**  I  go  by  die  Bristol  coach  to-morrow  mom- 
ing." 

"  Bless  me !  do  you !  B*eU  that  is  a  bad  job : 
for  I  fully  depended  on  having  a  good  long  chat 
about  one  thing  and  anotherj  and  I  should  like  to 
have  you  down  to  breakfast,  but  Mrs.  Pounder's 
a  curious  woman,  and  that  affair  you  know — she 
would 'nt  hear  of  it.  But  couldn't  you  really  stay 
over  to-morrow  ?** 

Holton  assured  him  he  could  not — that  he  was 
compeUed  to  leave ;  when  the  medical  gentleman 
wished  him  a  good  night,  alter  making  him  pro- 
mise to  call  at  the  surgery  in  the  morning, 

Mr.  Holton  returned  to  the  supper-table:  but 
the  meal  was  not  finished  in  peace,  for  before  the 
gentlemen  had  done^  John  walked  in  again,  and 
said— 

"  Please,  Sir,  Mr,  Hardman's  boy  is  come  to 
fetch  him.** 

**  Bless  me  I"  exclaimed  Mr»  Hardman,  look- 
ing very  blank,  and  taking  his  watch  from  the 
table  where  it  had  laid  beside  his  plate  throughout 
the  supper,  and  putting  it  to  his  ear,  **  why, 
surely,  my  watch  lias  not  stopped — it  can't  be  a 
quarter  to  ten  yet.    No,    And  I  promised — ^that 
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18 — I  said  I  shouldn't  be  at  home  before  that  time. 
What^a  the  matter  ?  Is  Mrs,  H,,  or  the  child, 
took  ill?" 

John  could  not  tell,  and  Mr<  Hardman  arose, 
saying^ — 

"  Well,  tell  the  boy  I  am  coming  directly. 
Gentlemen,  I  must  wish  you  good  night/' 

"  Oh,  no,"  Mr.  Elphinstone  said,  *^  I  trust  you 
will  not  run  away  from  us  in  this  manner.  Mrs. 
Hardman  knows  where  you  are,  I  suppose,  and 
however  anxious  young  wives  may  be,  she  cannot 
be  afraid  of  your  safety  here/' 

**  No,  Sir,  she  can't,  of  course  she  can't/'  Mr. 
Hardman  replied  with  an  emphasis,  as  though  he 
fancied  somebody  might  be  disposed  to  dispute 
it.  **  But  really,  Sir,  I  think  I  had  better  go.  It 
isn't  well  to  be  out  too  late  at  night," 

**  Oh !  come,  Mr.  Hardman,^'  interposed  Mr, 
Elphinstone  again,  "  Fll  make  your  peace  with 
Mrs.  Hardman,  for  really  it  is  not  sociable  to  our 
young  friend  here  to  run  away  without  taking  a 
glass  with  him — that  good  old  cheerful  EngUah 
custom  .'* 

"  Well,  Sir,  if  you  will  call — ^that  is,  I  may  as 
well^yes,  I  will — Mrs.  Hardman  must  have  for- 
got.  A  quarter  to  ten  she  said—  that  is,  I  said, 
and  it  has  been  my  decided  opinion  through  life 
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that  a  promise  should  be  kept  when  it  is  reason- 
able and  right/* 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Hardmauj  we  will  have 
the  glasses  in  then  ?** 

*^  Yes^  Sir^  if  you  j^lease — I  tliink  so-^I  will 
»tay  till  the  hour  fixed — yea,  it  wants  ten  minutes 
yet." 

John  was  ordered  to  b  in  the  glasses,  which 
he   did  in  a  few  secoi  id  left  the  rootn,  and 

Mr^  Hardman  was  just  Iping  himself,  when 
John  returned  with  the  message — 

"  Please,  Sir,  Mr,  Hardman  is  wanted  at  home 
directly." 

*^  Bless  me  !  bring  my  hat,  John,  this  mioute^^ 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hardman,  rising  from  the  table 
without  touching  the  liquor,  ^^  and  tell  my  boy  to 
wait  while  I  put  on  my  greatcoat.  Mr.  Holton,** 
he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  that  young 
gentleman,  with  a  gloomy  and  embarrassed  air^ 
while  he  was  dressing  himself,  ^^  Mr.  Holton,  I 
have  made  one  discovery  in  my  progress  through 
life,  and  that  is,  '  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ' — 
but  really — I  must  contrive — that  is,  I  will  meet 
you  some^lay  this  week  to,  give  you  a  little  ad- 
vice. You  must  come  down  and  dine  with  me^ 
let  me  see — to-morrow  won't  do— no — some  day 
this  week,  if  Mrs.  H. — that  is,  I  am  sure  Mrs.  H. 
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would  notj  no — you  must  come  down  some  day — 
FE  let  you  know  when/' 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," Holton  replied. 

"  Are  you  I**  said  Mr.  Hardman,  very  quickly, 
appearing  to  be  relieved  from  some  dread,  and 
looking  more  cheerful,  **  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  you  to  dine  with 
me  and  Mrs.  H.  Slie  would  have  been  so  glad  to 
see  you.  But,  good-night,  I  must  be  off,  or 
Mrs.  H.  will  be  very — that  is,  she  will  be  waiting 
for  me.'' 

Mr,  Prior  sat  on,  for  he  had  done  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  the  refreshment  he  was  taking  was  a 
very  great  relief  to  him  :  but  he  also  hoped  that 
business  of  some  kind  might  be  mentioned,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  make  a  recoverable  charge  for 
attendance.  But  at  length  he  felt  that  be  also 
must  go,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Elphinstone  one  of  the 
very  few  things  he  ever  gave  away — namely,  a 
good  night :  and,  turning  to  Holton,  said, 

*^  But  a — my  dear  Sir,  a — let  me  see — a— what 
time  do  you  leave  to-morrow  ?*^ 

"  At  ten  in  the  morning." 

*'  Oh  dear  me,  so  late  I  well  now,  that  is  really 
a  good  thing,  a— Mn  Holton — you  can  corae  down 
— yes,  really— do  come  down,  and  take — you  wUl 
have  plenty  of  time,  you  know — half-past  eighths 
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our  time — we  shall  not  make  a  stranger  of  yon^ 
you  can  come  down  before  you  go,  and  take,  a 
— take — yes — that  ia^take — a — a — your  leave  of 
us/* 

This  hospitable  invitation  the  young  gentleman 
might  not  have  accepted,  but  that  he  could  not 
think  of  leaving  the  town  without  exhibiting  his 
elegance  and  fashion  in  the  High  Street  for  the 
envy  of  the  inhabitants,  to  effect  which  he  was 
compelled  to  pass  Mr.  Prior's  house.  In  the 
morning,  thereforej  before  the  coach  started,  he 
called  at  Mr.  Prior's,  when  he  was  shown  into 
the  parlour,  where  he  found  a  young  lady  whom 
he  did  not  know,  but  whose  beauty  filled  him  with 
amazement.  There  was  a  restrained  politeness  in 
her  manner  which  embarrassed  him  very  much — 
there  was  no  point  about  her  on  which  he  could 
seize  to  establish  familiarity,  and  though  he  could 
be  sufficiently  voluble  to  a  loose  or  vulgar  woman, 
he  scarcely  ventured  to  open  his  lips  to  the  chaste 
and  inteUigent,  but  somewhat  cold-looking  beauty 
before  him  :  and  the  compliment  which  readily 
arose  to  his  lips,  died  there  unuttered.  Tlie  embar- 
rassment, however,  lasted  not  many  seconds,  for  the 
young  lady  left  the  room  as  Mr.  Prior  entered 
it,  when  Mr.  Hoi  ton,  to  his  great  suriirise^discovered 
that  the  handsome  face  which  had  seemed  some- 
what familiar  to  him  belonged  to  his  old  friend 
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Clara^  who  had  grown  into  a  tall  and  very  finely- 
formed  young  woman  of  seventeen^  and  presented 
such  a  contrast  to  the  girl  of  two  years  back,  that 
it  was  not  strange  Holton  should  not  have  recog* 
nized  her  in  the  few  seconds  which  their  interview 
lasted. 

He  was  now  heartily  sorry  that  he  had  paid  his 
fare  to  Bristol,  as  it  prevented  another  interview 
with  the  admirable  beauty,  who  from  her  very 
backwardness  and  coolness  piqued  him  into  greater 
admiration^  and  excited  a  stronj^er  desire  than  he 
had  ever  felt  for  the  more  child-like  loveliness,  and 
boundless  tenderness  of  Amelia  Williams.  There 
was^  however,  no  help  for  it  at  present — his  fare 
wa8  paid^ — he  was  not  the  man  to  give  it  up — he 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Prior  and  set  out  for  Bris- 
tol. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Mochot  Tan  por  laBa»  y 


The  reader  must  be  aware  that  Mr.  Holton  had 
dipped  pretty  deeply  into  the  gaieties  of  London 
within  his  reach,  if  not  into  many  that  might  have 
been  considered  beyond  his  reach.  If,  indeed, 
with  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  he 
could  keep  up  the  kind  of  life  he  had  indulged  in, 
there  are  many  people  in  the  world,  with  four  or 
five  times  that  sum,  who  would  have  profited  by 
the  lessons  he  must  have  been  able  to  give  them. 
Those  six  months  of  Mr.  Holton's  life,  after  he 
first  left  Amelia,  which  have  not  yet  been  described 
to  the  reader,  were  passed  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  former  years,  with  the  addition  to  his  plea- 
sures of  an  introduction  to  a  certain  house  of 
play  in  St.  James's,  which  was  frequented  by  some 
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of  the  friends  he  had  acquired  through  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Cambridge  student, 

Mr,  Ilolton  had  played  a  good  de?il  at  the  com- 
mon games  of  cards  with  persons  introduced  to 
him  by  Parkinson,  and  as  he  had  given  a  consider- 
able portion  of  attention  to  them,  he  had  acquired 
a  verj^  fair  amount  of  skill.  This  gave  him  rather 
a  hking  for  play,  and  when  the  young  Cantab 
and  his  friends  offered  to  introduce  him  at  a  house 
of  play,  he  readily  consented.  The  vulgar  games 
of  whist  and  cribbage  were,  of  course,  unheard 
of  in  tliis  house — it  being,  so  far  as  the  kinds  of 
play  were  concerned,  a  model  of  the  great  houses 
to  which  Dukes  and  Princes  resort.  But  this 
house  was,  of  course,  of  an  humbler  kind,  and 
adapted,  in  its  arrangements,  to  suit  the  pockets 
of  all  classes ;  but  especially  of  apprentices  and 
clerks,  inasmuch  as  any  silver  coin  might  be  staked, 
down  to  sixpence. 

There  was  plenty  of  wine  and  spirits  for  all  who 
chose  to  take  it,  and  a  profusion  of  young  girls  in 
the  most  indecent  dresses,  whose  sole  employment 
was  to  attract  young  men  thither,  and  retain  them 
when  attracted*  This  house  had  many  charms  for 
Mr.  Holton,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ladies,  or 
the  wine,  or  even  the  play — he  met  with  many 
individuals  here  of  a  higher  stamp  than  any  he 
had  ever  known  out  of  Mr,  Elphinstone's  drawing- 
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rooTn  :  and  here  he  met  them  on  the  most  familiaf 
term 9^ — having  just  as  much  right  to  frequent  the 
house  as  they.  These  persons  were  ruins  of  t^sluon, 
and  wealthy  and  rank^  and  honour — some  cast 
down  by  vice,  some  by  law,  some  by  extravagance, 
some  by  trusting  to  other  men^s  virtues,  some  by 
inherent  wickedness,  and  some  by  pitiable  misfor- 
tune. But  they  were  now  the  refuse  of  the  higher 
order  of  hells — men  whom,  from  regard  to  charao- 
ter,  the  harpies  and  vampires  of  Piccadilly  and 
St,  Jameses  Street,  would  not  deign  to  notice  I 
Yet  among  these  outcasts,  were  captains  and  colo- 
nels, honourahles,  baronets,  Lord  Toms  and  Johns, 
some  of  them  bearing  names  once  supreme  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  But  the  majority  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  these  rooms,  and  those  whose  pockets 
supported  them,  were  young  men  of  the  city,  to 
whom  the  greatest  attraction  was  the  mingling 
with  tlie  titles  that  out  of  the  house  seemed  to 
them  like  the  hearsay  description  of  some  delight- 
ful but  unapproachable  country. 

With  so  manysourcesof  pleasure  and  self-esteem 
to  be  found  in  that  house,  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at  if  Mr.  Hoi  ton  visited  it  pretty  frequently*  He 
was  not  attracted  by  the  play  at  first :  for  he  was  ra- 
tlier  too  cool  to  suffer  himsetf  to  be  led  away  to  ruin 
by  an  excitement  of  his  passions.  But  he  became 
gradually  interested  in  examining  the  chances  and 
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results  of  the  table ;  and  staking  his  money  very 
cautiously^  generally  won  some  little,  which  he  im- 
puted to  the  knowledge  he  had  gained,  and  the 
system  he  had  founded  on  it.  Some  dim  but  pal- 
pable ideas  floated  through  his  brain,  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  attain  a  certainty  of  winning,  and 
that  the  gaming  table  might  be  a  perpetual  treasury. 
This  idea  was  not  new — it  had  crossed  the  brain  of 
many  a  clever  fellow  before,  but  whoever  tried  it 
found  at  last  that  some  person  quite  as  clever  had 
constructed  the  game,  and  that  it  was  calculated 
to  enrich  nobody  besides  the  person  that  presides 
over  it. 

The  idea  was  not  put  in  execution  by  Holton, 
and  never  would  have  been  until  he  had  w^eiglied 
very  exactly  all  the  chances  for  and  against  suc- 
cess. He  contented  himself  with  risking  a  few 
shillings  cautiously  and  observingly,  and  seldom  left 
the  house  a  loser»  although  he  seldom  gained  much. 

He  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  become 
a  particular  favourite,  either  of  the  ladies,  the 
players,  or  the  master  of  the  house,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  too  wide  awake  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
drenched  intc*  extravagant  bets  or  enthusiastic 
play.  He  had  also  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
house  in  an  unprofessional  and  unprecedented  man- 
ner. This  was  a  collection  of  natural  history  in 
which  no  bipeds  were  intended  to  be  admitted  be* 
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sidea  pigeons  in  full  feather,  which  in  natural  pro- 
gressioii,  hecame  plucked  pigeons  and  decoy  birds 
— no  insect  was  to  he  admitted  but  the  butterfly 
which,  but  not  in  exact  entomological  order,  pro- 
duced the  elirysalis,  which  became  a  creeping  thing* 
But  Mr.  Holtoa  had  not  begun  in  the  natural  and 
proper  way  j  he  was  transgressing  against  the  good 
old  established  order  of  things,  and  he  was  not  a 
favourite,  which  may  account  for  some  part  of  the 
following  adventure. 

HoUon  had  been  playing  a  considerable  time  one 
night  with  greater  spirit  than  usual— he  had  dared 
greater  losses,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  his  gains 
vrere  proportionally  large.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
of  whom  he  had  won,  had  been  several  times  an- 
noyed by  the  coolness  of  Holton  in  declining  to 
play  at  the  very  moment  fortune  turned  against 
him,  On  this  night  especially,  after  a  considerable 
nm  of  luck  in  his  favour,  and  consequent  winning, 
as  soon  as  the  tide  seemed  to  be  growing  doubtful, 
Holton  declined  playing  any  more :  and  pocketing 
his  winnings,  sat  down  at  an  Ccarte  table,  at  which 
game  he  was  considered  skilful.  On  this  night, 
at  leasts  he  might  well  have  been  successful,  since 
his  antagonist  was  intoxicated.  He  continued  to 
play,  however,  unaware  that  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had  been  playing  at  the  public  table  was 
at  his  elbow,  intently  watching  him,  until  after 
some  time,    the  gentleman  suddenly  caught  his 
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arm,  and  held  it  on  the  table,  crjnng^  "  A  thief — a 
thief!" 

*'Les  damn^s"  of  these  Tartarean  fields  quickly 
gathered  round  the  table  on  which  Mr<  Holton's 
hand  was  imprisoned^  wliich  when  it  was  opened, 
displayed  a  certain  king  to  wliich  the  gentleman 
asserted  he  had  no  right.  Holton's  adversary  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  give  very  direct  evidence ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  fierce  adjurations  of  Holton  him- 
self, a  motion  was  carried,  nern.  com,  that  he  should 
be  expelled  from  the  room.  But  an  the  door  was 
opened  to  carry  tliis  motion  into  operatioHj  two  or 
three  of  Holton's  friends  walked  into  the  room,  and 
seeing  how  affairs  stood,  insisted  on  having  fair  play 
for  their  friend.  Holton's  purse  had  been  lying 
on  the  table,  when  this  dispute  began,  and  as  he 
had  been  confined  ever  since,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  it,  and  it  was  now  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  room,  that  until  the  circumstances  had  been 
examined,  the  purse  should  be  retained,  in  order, 
if  necessary,  to  restore  to  the  losers  the  sums 
they  had  been  cheated  of* 

Holton  and  his  friends  walked  down  stairs  into 
a  private  room  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  the  result  was,  that  in  spite  of  Holton's  very 
laborious  self-defence,  the  gentlemen  informed  him 
that  he  must  fight  his  accuser,  or  not  only  would 
he  ne%'er  again  be  adniiLted  into  good  society,  but 
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that  they  themselves  should  be  obliged  to  challenge 
him,  to  clear  their  own  characters  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  connected  with  a  discovered  cheat 

They  brought  in  wine  and  brandy^  which  he 
readily  drank  until  he  was  as  ready  as  they  cou 
vrMi  to  meet  his  accuser,  when  they  left 
He  then  pulled  out  his  pistols,  for  nobody  visit 
that  house  unarmed,  and  sat  down  at  a  table  with 
the  door  open,  watching  every  person  that  came 
down,  till  at  length  he  beheld  the  person  he  sought 

He  requested  him  to  walk  into  the  room  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  when  the  gentleman  complied, 
locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocke^ 
sayings 

"  You  have  insulted  me,  and  must  give  me 
satisfaction.  You  can  as  M^ell  do  it  now  as  at  any 
future  time,  for  I  don*t  want  seconds  to  give  in- 
formation at  Bow  street-  Here  is  a  choice  of 
pistols — -this  handkerchief  vaU  be  a  very  good 
distance — it  wants  fifty  seconds  to  two^let  the 
fijst  stroke  be  the  signal !" 

The  other  bowed,  and  after  examining  the  pistols 
fur  a  moment,  chose  one,  and  was  beginning  to 
exannne  the  charge,  when  Holton  cried,  ^t 

*^  Look  out,  Sir, — you  have  accepted  the  terms 
— it  wants  but  ten  seconds — I  shall  fire,'^  and  tak- 
ing one  end  of  the  handkerchief  in  his  lefthand^  he 
threw  the  other  rapidly  to    the  gentleman — they 
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presented  their  pistols,  and  looked  in  each  other's 
faces^  listening  to  the  tick-ticking  of  the  clock* 
It  struck ! — both  pistols  went  off  with  one  report, 
and  the  strange  gentleman  fell,  when  Holton 
rushed  to  the  door ;  but  as  he  was  unlocking  it, 
the  gentleman  on  the  ground  cried, 

^*  You  damnable  villain  1  there  was  no  ball  in 
my  pistol  1" 

And  drawing  a  loaded  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  taking  a  deliberate  aim,  he  discharged 
it  at  Holton,  the  ball  passing  through  his 
shoulder.  Immediately  afterwards  the  door  was 
burst  open,  a  cry  of  murder  was  raised,  and  Holton 
was  thrust  forth  into  the  street. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lc8  fourberics  les  mieux  concerlfes  ac  d^oaenteot  toujour^ 
pnr  quelque  endnoit  oU  Von  n'a  pai  pep;i^. 

^RUE\'«.  LE  MlfET,     ActC.  5,   Sc    2. 


Never  was  there  a  truer  opinion  uttered*  A  ' 
rogue  would  be  the  most  prosperous  fellow  in  the 
world,  if  his  plans  were  as  fortunate  in  execution, 
as  elaborate  in  formation :  since  be  would  reap 
not  only  the  advantages  which  are  properly  his 
rights  but  those  which  he  seeks  to  obtain  from  the 
rights  of  others.  But  there  is  too  often  a  loop- 
hole for  the  world  in  the  best  of  his  plans — there 
is  too  often  a  weak  place  for  the  attack  of  the  ho- 
nest man,  so  that  in  the  end,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  as  well  for  the 
rogue  if  he  had  been  honest. 

Sometimes  the  very  best  plan  of  roguery  is  prac- 
tised on  an  honest  man,  who  is  quite  as  far-seeing 
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and  cautious  as  tlie  ro^e,  and  all  the  labour  is 
thrown  away  ;  butj  even  when  the  honest  man  Ixap- 
ens  to  be  the  very  **  tool,  that  rogues  do  work  with, 
called  a  fool,"  he  ia  often  carried  safely  through  by 
the  merest  accident.  And,  oh  !  what  happy  men 
rogues  would  be^  if  there  were  no  accidents  !  these 
they  cannot  guard  against,  and  these — how  often 
have  they  foiled  the  plan  which  seemed  to  bid  deti- 
ance  to  every  human  intelligence  !  How  many  a 
murderer  has  been  detected  by  a  bit  of  paper  or  rag, 
dropped  by  accident  near  the  side  of  his  victim  1 
The  very  wadding  of  the  pistol,  or  the  print  of  a 
shoe  has  brought  the  incautious  murderer  to  the 
gallows.  How  many  a  burglar  has  been  foiled  and 
punished  through  the  accidental  return  of  a  fa- 
mUy  to  a  house  supposed  to  be  vacant  1  Alas  ! 
roguery  will  never  be  carried  to  its  legitimate  per- 
fection, until  a  genius  shall  arise  able  to  look  into 
futurity,  and  guard  against  every  variety  of  acci- 
dent. 

Mr,  Holton,  although  I  am  very  far  from  call* 
ing  him  a  rogue,  was  the  victim  of  an  accident. 
What  he  had  done,  he  had  done  well  He  had 
undoubtedly  taken  liberties  which  masters  do 
not  approve  of  in  their  servants ;  but  he  had 
managed  so  skilfully,  that  nothing  had  ever  come 
to  his  superiors^  knowledge  which  could  injure 
him,  and  he  had  always  possessed  their  esteem 
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and  confidence.  It  might  be  stipposed,  then, 
that  being  recovered  from  his  wound,  he  would 
hasten  back  to  them  ;  nay,  that  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came sensible,  he  would  have  applied  to  them, 
and  thrown  himself  on  their  care ;  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  Throughout  his  illness  he  had  care-  i 
fully  concealed  his  residence,  not  only  from  his 
roasters,  but  from  his  friend  Parkinson ;  and  it 
was  only  late  in  the  evening,  with  a  cautious  step 
a  muflHed  face,  that  at  length  he  ventured  to  leave 
the  house.  His  present  embarrassment  was  caused 
by  the  accident  of  his  being  wounded.  He  might 
have  prosecuted  his  plans  for  years  with  safety,  so 
well  had  Parkinson  and  he  managed  to  play  into 
each  other*s  hands:  and  indeed  no  scheme  that 
in  the  least  hazarded  his  own  safety  would  have 
been  executed  by  Holton ;  but  when  these  plans 
were  arranged,  for  want  of  the  first  order  of 
genius,  they  had  not  allowed  for  such  an  acci- 
dent as  befel  Mr*  Holton  5  and  our  young  gentle- 
man began,  like  people  in  general,  to  feel  great 
compunction  for  his  misdeeds,  when  he  became 
apprehensive  of  punishment. 

The  only  evil  which  serves  as  a  set-off  against 
the  innumerable  blessings  produced  by  that  qua- 
lity which  people  who  know  the  world  call  pru- 
dence, and  others  selfishness,  is  that  as  the  selfish 
man  employs  all  his  time  in  creating  his  own  hap- 
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piness,  so  the  rest  of  the  world  leave  him  to  him- 
self, and  take  care  that  he  shall  not  find  any  of 
the  materials  in  them.  And  here,  if  the  condaet 
of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  did  not  prove  it 
false,  I  would  suggest  whether  the  more  generous 
were  not  the  surer  method  of  passing  a  happy  life, 
since  in  the  one  case,  you  have  only  your  own 
good  will  to  depend  on  j  wliile  on  the  other  hand 
you  can  have  the  good  wishes  and  the  helping 
hands  of  all  tlie  people  you  have  rendered  grateful. 
Something  of  this  kind  passed  through  Holton^s 
brain  as  he  hastened  through  the  back  streets 
leading  to  London  Bridge.  He  knew  that  he  had 
not  really  endeavoured  to  gain  a  friend^  and  felt 
that  in  the  enormous  mass  of  human  life  around 
him^  there  was  not  an  atom  which  could  have  had 
cause  to  wish  him  out  of  his  present  danger : 
he  considered  himself  surrounded  by  foes,  and 
doubted  the  expediency  of  the  hne  of  conduct 
wMch,  however  productive  of  immediate  advan- 
tages^ had  concluded  by  an  inevitable  succession 
of  circumstances  in  introducing  him  to  his  present 
desolation. 

My  affectionate  readers  will  doubtless  inquire 
what  danger  their  favourite  Holton  is  in  ?  That 
question,  however,  is  left  to  the  readers'  sagacity ; 
since,  as  I  shall  relate  all  the  facts  which  I 
can  discover,   they  will  be  as  able  as  myself  to 
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form  a  correct  opinion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tbat 
Mr.  Holton,  with  such  caution  as  though  he  not 
only  felt  that  a  stitch  in  tirae  saves  nine,  but  that 
a  stitch  loose  now  might  cause  a  rent  in  his  life 
which  could  never  be  mended,  crossed  the  city 
and  London  Bridge ;  and  after  a  few  hundred 
turnings  in  the  by-ways  of  Southwark,  stopped 
before  the  door  of  his  old  friend  Parkinson. 

He  paused,  to  listen  whether  his  friend  were  at 
home,  but  bad  not  to  listen  long;  since  Parkinson 
had  very  little  talent  for  silence.  The  words  of  a 
well-known  merry  song,  sung  to  a  very  dismal 
tune  of  his  own  extemporary  composition,  con- 
fessed the  presence  of  the  wished-for  gentleman, 
and  Ilolton  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened 
by  the  landlady,  from  whom,  having  an  asstirance 
tliat  her  lodger  was  alone,  Holton  walked  up 
stairs,  and  entered  Mr.  Parkinson's  room,  where 
its  owner  was,  as  usual,  refreshing  himself  after 
the  labours  of  the  day  with  a  pipe  of  returns  and 
a  bottle  of  Geneva. 

As  Ilolton  advanced  into  the  room,  Parkinson 
started  from  his  chair  in  undisguised  amazement 
and  confusion,  which  his  visitor  dared  not  believe 
proceeded  from  pleasure  at  the  unexpected  call, 

'•^  Why,  Mr.  Holton/*  cried  he;  "  well,  I  never 
Bless  my  precious  soul,  can  it  be  you  ?     Why, 
—were  have  you  a  been  ?^^ 
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**  I  have  been  ill,  Parkinson;  but  tell  me  at 
once  how  things  go  on  at  the  office/' 

"  Oh  !  much  the  same  as  usual,"  Parkin  son,  re- 
plied, very  quietly. 

'*  You  are  there  still,  then  ?** 

*'  To  be  sure — why  not  ?'* 

**  I  thought  there  might  have  been  a  blow 
up—" 

''  What  about  ?'* 

"  Oh  1  by  G — d  it*s  all  right,  then,  and  you  are 
a  fine  fellow,  Parkinson.  AVhy,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  dcucedly  afraid  that  as  the  firm  must 
send  somebody  into  the  north,  my  last  journey, 
you  know,  w^ould  be  overhauled ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  find  it  all  right." 

"  Well,  really,  now,^'  said  Parkinson,  after  a 
little  hesitation  and  reflection,  **  now  you  mind 
me  of  it,  the  person  they  sent  got  acquainted  w^ith 
the  move,  although  of  course  he  couldn^t  bring  it 
on  me." 

**  And  what  did  the  firm  do?^' 

*'  W^hy,  you  know  you  was  always  their  fa- 
vourite; and  in  course  they  kept  the  affair  secret, 
and  didn't  pump  me  at  all.  But  howsever,  now 
I  think  on  it,  I  can  show  you  what  they  ha'  been 
after/* 

Saying  which,  Parkinson  hunted  out  a  news- 
paper, w^hich    contained   an   advertisement  from 
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to  talk  of  bonouri  and  all  that — I  must  haTe 
money/' 

^*  1  wish  you  may  get  it/'  replied  the  other, 
with  a  witty  look  th^t  Holton  did  not  enjoy^ 
**  but  you ^11  get  none  of  nie,  1  can  tell  you,^' 

"  Then  I  shall  write  to  Mr-  Elphinstone,  and 
confess  every  thing*" 

"  And  be  transported  for  life/' 

"  I  shall  be  in  good  company." 

"  What  do  you  inean,  eh?  Oh !  by  G — d,  ah ! 
Well,  my  dear  friend — a — we'll  talk  over  this 
affair.  Sit  down,  and  take  a  glass.  I  am  sorry — 
very^  sorry  for  you ;  and  would  do  every  thing  to 
keep  you  out  of  our  firm's  hands.  If  five  pounds 
would  do  it,  I  am  not  the  man  to  desert  my 
friends,  d         c," 

"  Five  pounds !"  replied  Holton;  ^*why,  I  have 
put  hundreds  in  your  hands.** 

^*  Alij  but  you  see  times  are  altered ;  and  you 
used  to  put  more  in  your  own.  But  really,  now, 
my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Chesterfield  is  very  expen- 
sive— very  indeed :  and  if  I  knew  a  good-looking 
lady  that  would  live  on  less,  I  do  believe  I  should 
part  from  her,  although  such  things  are  very  dis- 
agreeable in  families ;  but  one  must  do  our  duty,*' 

**  WeH,  Mrs.  Chesterfield  may  be  expensive,  or 
not;  I  cannot  say  any  thing  about  that.  But  I 
tell  you,   that  if  I   should  be  compelled  to  go 
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abroad,  I  shall  want  a  hundred  pounds  to  carry 
me  safe ;  and  you  must  judge  whetlier  you  will 
sacrifice  that,  or  every  thing  you  possess — for  I 
shall  certainly  write  to  Mr.  Elphiostone/^ 

*^Ah!    Holton,  yon   are   devilish   deep.     You 

have  got  me  tight^  d e,   you  have,   and   no 

mistake ;  but  don*t  be  hard  on  me*  If  fifty 
would  do^  perhaps  I  could  raise  it  in  a  few 
days/' 

"  Nonsense^  Mr.  Parkinson/'  finally  replied 
Holton,  "  I  will  not  be  trifled  with  now.  I  must 
have  ao  hundred  in  a  few  hours ;  and  if  you  are 
obliged  to  pawn  your  clothes,  111  have  it^you 
know  how  to  redeem  tliem  soon  enough/* 

After  fixing  a  time  for  another  call,  Holton  left 
the  room  ;  but  as  he  slunk  towards  a  wretched 
little  liovel  in  a  filthy  court  for  safety,  what  would 
he  not  have  given  to  have  heard  Parkinson,  as 
soon  as  his  footsteps  were  inaudible,  exclaim,  with 
a  hearty  laugh, 

"  Oh,  my  eyes,  what  a  confounded  flat,  to  think 
Elphinstone's  after  him,  when  the  old  fellow  has 
been  half  out  of  his  mind  for  fear  he  was  burked, 
or  sura  mat  of  the  kind.  Wellj  1  think  I  laid  it 
on  nicely*  Yes,  I  did  the  trick.  I  shan't  pawn 
my  best  suit  for  you.  Thank  God^  I  can  com- 
mand such  a  sum  as  that,  any  time ;  and  if  I  once 
keeps  you  away,  my  boy,  and  gets  your  place^ 
won't  1  do  the  thing  swellislij  that's  all." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Nay  then  farewell  I 
I  hare  touched  the  highest  poiDt«of  all  my  greatnesi ; 
Aod  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  sitting :  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening} 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

SHAKSPEARE^S  HENRY  8.     Act  3,  Sc.  2. 


Many  very  virtuous  persons,  who  have  never 
wronged  anybody  in  their  lives,  talk  very  elo- 
quently of  the  power  of  conscience,  believing  that 
the  commission  of  an  evil  deed  entails  an  inevit- 
able succession  of  repentance,  remorse,  and  de- 
spair, or  reformation.  But  let  a  person  who  is 
not  virtuous  speak  about  conscience,  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  found  that  the  stings  of  conscience  are 
not  quite  so  certain  as  is  supposed,  and  that  a  man 
will  commit  crimes  with  considerable  pleasure, 
and  live  with  very  little  compunctions  of  con- 
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science^  until  Ms  thoughts  are  aroused  by  fear  of 

approaching  punishment :  and  the  question  which 
then  arises  for  the  metaphysician  is^  whether  the 
agonies  of  the  criminal  arise  from  a  consciousness 
of  crime  committed^  or  of  crime  to  be  punished. 
My  own  experience  of  human  nature  has  not 
been  smallj  and  I  can  say  I  never  heard  of  an 
evil  deed  having  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  person 
that  committed  it,  I  have^  indeed,  known  a  person 
commit  a  crime,  and  from  the  terror  attending 
the  probable  discovery  of  it,  resolutely  pursue  in 
future  a  virtuous  life.  But  I  never  knew  or  heard 
of  a  crime  successfully  executed  which  had  any 
otlier  effect  than  of  encouraging  the  perpetrator  of 
it  to  a  bolder  attempt* 

Mr.Holton,as  has  appeared  by  tlie  dialogue  in  the 
last  chapter,  had  not  fallowed  very  precisely  those 
antiquated  notions  of  meum  and  teum,  which  the 
chartists  had  not  yet  abolished:  and  his  mind 
was  a  prey  to  as  many  furies  as  pursued  Orestes 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  But  I  should  abuse 
tlie  power  which  I  hold  over  the  reader^s  belief, 
if  I  asserted  that  conscience  had  any  thing  to  do 
ui^th  it.  The  "  law  in  Lis  own  breast,"  had  in- 
finitely less  weight  with  him  than  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  his  own  convictions  pained  hitn  much 
less  than  the  thought  of  a  conviction  by  twelve 
honest  men  well  and  truly  sworn.     He 
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whether  it  were  not  more  prudent  to  follow  the 
old  notions  of  honesty,  unless  one  could  serve  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  new  ones,  which,  like  other 
professions,  are  not  often  saccessfully  practised 
by  a  novice. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  a  person  possessed 
of  so  much  coolness  of  disposition  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  as  Holton  should  allow  himself  to 
be  so  easily  duped  by  Mr,  Parkinson,  and  the 
reader,  perhaps^  may  form  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  his  talents  for  adventure,  because  he  did  not 
take  proper  steps  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
matter ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  though  Holton  knew 
Parkinson  was  not  particular  as  to  his  mode  of 
treating  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  fell  into  the 
common  mistake  of  supposing  that  their  having 
been  embarked  in  a  common  cause  would  prevent 
Parkinson  from  cheating  him,  especially  as  he  did 
not  see  how  his  ruin  or  absence  could  be  of  ad* 
vantage  to  Parkinson.  Believing  then  that  the 
firm  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  could  not  hit  on 
any  plan  for  obtaining  forgiveness  which  did  not 
involve  his  giving  himself  into  their  hands,  in 
which  there  was  such  risk,  as  he  was  determined 
never  to  incur. 

One  source  of  anxiety,  however,  was  at  an  end, 
namely,  the  condition  and  intention  of  his  oppo- 
nent in   the  late  duel.     Tliis  had  been  at  first  a 
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great  trouble,  as  his  opponent,  being  a  person  of 
high  connexions,  could  have  commanded  what 
degree  of  legal  seventy  he  wished.  But  this  which 
threatened  Helton  was  his  safeguard,  since  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  wounded  man  in- 
sisted on  his  dropping  all  thoughts  of  prosecution 
as  the  price  of  their  future  assistance. 

**  Consider,'^  said  one  of  them  w*ith  much  rea* 
son,  "  how  we  must  all  be  disgraced  by  its  being 
proved  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  jso  near  a  con- 
nexion of  ours  had  fought  with  a  person  in  such  a 
rank  of  life.  It  must  not  be  thought  of.  If  it 
had  been  a  gentleman,  indeed,  whose  wife, 
daughter,  or  sister,  you  had  carried  off,  we  should 
have  been  as  ready  as  you  to  have  a  pop  at  him ; 
but  here,  my  dear  fellow,  it  was  very  thoughtless 
and  wrong,  and  must  not  by  any  means  be  made 
public/^ 

Thus  one  cause  of  anxiety  was  disposed  of,  and 
all  that  remained  was  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a 
meeting  with  any  member  of  the  firm  of  Dudley, 
Elphinstone  and  Co.,  and  to  contrive  some  scheme 
for  his  future  life.  This  latter  was  a  consideration 
of  some  difficulty,  as  it  was  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance. He  received  the  hundred  pounds  from  Mr, 
Parkinson,  and  promised  to  leave  the  countryi 
though,  of  course,  promises  made  to  obtain 
money,  are  not  more  binding  than  those  made 
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to  women.  This  hundred  pounds,  with  what  he 
found  ill  his  purse  when  he  left  the  lodgings 
Amelia  Williams  had  provided  for  him,  amounted 
to  a  sum  which  would  have  certainly  prorided  for 
a  young  man,  possessing  Hoi  ton's  abiUties,  until 
he  could  procure  a  situation ;  but  HoltoHj  un- 
fortunatelvj  did  not  possess  one  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary qualifications  for  obtaining  a  situation, 
and  he  knew  it. 

Many  very  excellent  moral  writers  of  modern 
times  have  enlarged  on  the  injustice  of  society  in 
punishing  individuals,  by  withdrawing  their  coun- 
tenance from  them  on  account  of  the  crimes  which 
they  have  committed ;  and  advocated  the  principle 
of  treating  them  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
leaving  them  to  their  consciences^  which  I  should 
be  wilhng  to  doj  if  I  believed  that  conscience 
would  be  an  impartial  judge.  If  some  lady  finds 
the  governess  of  her  children  engaged  in  an  in- 
trigue with  their  father,  and  turns  her  out  of 
doors,  these  excellent  moralists  complain  of  the 
injustice  of  society,  because  married  women^  in 
general,  afterwards  dechne  to  take  this  young  lady 
into  their  houses  to  hold  a  similar  situation  over 
their  children.  It  is  matter  of  complaint  also, 
that  shopkeepers  will  not  take  into  their  service 
young  men  of  decent  abilities,  respecting  whom 
their  former  masters  allege  that  tliey  kept  their 
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gigs  and  their  mistresses :  nor  has  it  been  thought ' 
a  thing  unworthy  of  animadversion,  that  bankers 
have  been  known  to  refuse  the  services  of  very 
clever  young  men,  on  the  sole  ground  that  they 
had  been  convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
Now  as  such  things  as  these  are  great  hardsliips 
on  individuals,  and  opposed  to  the  law  of  liberty 
and  equality,  which  is  like  the  air  we  breathe —  ^ 
without  it  we  die — I  recommend  the  afore*  f 
mentioned  moralists  to  unite  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  eraployment  of  liberated  criminals* 
For  as  people  in  general  are  so  doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  those  principles  of  philanthropy 
which  would  entrust  a  thief  with  one's  casb^  this 
society  woidd  be  able  to  enforce  it,  on  the  irrefra- 
gable basis  of  experience,  after  a  few  years'  trial 
of  shopmen  for  their  goods,  clerks  for  their  cashj 
and  spouses  for  tlieir  children,  taken  from  the 
ceEs  of  Newgate,  h 

But  in  the  days  whereto  this  history  refers,  ■ 
it  was  Mr.  Chrysostomos  Hoi  ton's  misfortune 
that  no  such  society  existed,  so  that  whether 
he  apphed  for  the  situation  of  cashier  to  a 
banker,  or  confidential  secretar)^  to  a  gentleman, 
his  mouth,  like  Falstaff's  with  "security,"  was 
stopped  with  the  magic  word^  "  character," 

And  here  let  me  make  a  few  remarks  on  that 
curious  word  *'  character."  This  does  not,  as  it 
would  seem  to  imply,  bear  any  relation  to  virtu* 
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ous  actions,  or  any  kind  of  merit ;  but  solely 
refers  to  the  opinions  of  a  superior.  With  a 
character  J  a  man,  whatever  he  may  be,  passes 
ciiiTcnt  througli  the  world  as  a  very  hue  fellow : 
and  to  obtain  this  character  he  need  only  make 
himself  useful  to  a  person  above  him,  no  matter 
what  the  service  may  be.  But  then  this  character 
is  good  only  below  tlie  rank  of  the  person  that 
gives  it,  though  there  it  is  omnipotent ;  since  a  man 
of  rank  would  disdain  to  take  a  shoe-black  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  tradesman,  while  a  man  of 
trade  is  most  happy  to  receive  as  his  confidential 
clerk  a  gentleman  recommended  by  his  lordship, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  suspects  the  gentle- 
man may  have  been  dismiiised  for  peculation* 
Thousands  of  common  men  would  have  taken  a 
wife  and  believed  her  chaste  on  the  certificate  of 
Rochester,  while  no  man  of  rank  would  have 
deigned  to  look  at  a  meniars  certificate  of  probity 
signed  by  the  plain  name  of  Andrew  Marvell. 

There  is  one  interesting  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  remarks,  which,  though  a  digression, 
the  reader  must  pardon  me  for  mentioning.  As 
rank  is  finite  in  variety,  iso  that  when  you  get  up 
to  a  certain  height  you  can  go  no  higher,  it  follows 
that  persons  of  tlie  very  highest  rank  arc  com* 
jjelled  to  take  their  servants  without  characters, 
which  will  account  for  their  notorious  roguery.     I 
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bog,  however,  it  raaj-  be  understood^  that  from 
class  of  upper  servants  I  except  cabinet  minister 
and  a  few  others  of  similar  undoubted  purity. 

It  will  appear  then  that  notorious  malefac- 
tors,  and  the  sen^ants  of  the  great,  are  the  onlj 
classes  of  society  which  pass  through  life  withot 
the  formality  of  a  character:  but  there  is  this  granii 
difference  between  them — ^when  the  malefactor 
is  turned  out  of  prison  after  serving  his  timei  he 
is  generally  without  a  shilling  with  which  to  pur-^H 
chase  a  good  word,  while  the  right  honourable,  by^| 
the  time  he  is  kicked  out  of  office,  has  generally 
managed  to  lay  by  what  makes  him  independent  of 
character  and  opinion  for  ever  after. 

Now,  although  Mr*  Holton  had  not  been  turned 
either  from  a  gaol  or  a  cabinet,  he  was  in  a  worse 
predicament  than  would  have  been  caused  by^l 
either  of  those  casualties  :  since  he  felt  himself^^ 
out  of  favour  with  the  world,  without  being  bold 
enough  or  rich  enough  to  despise  it.  It  is  not 
meant  that  every  mode  of  life  was  shut  against 
Mr.  Holton,  because  he  wanted  a  certificate  of 
virtue;  since  many  persons  in  the  very  lowest 
depths  of  society  have  acquired  fortunes  by  stea- 
dily pursuing  an  upward  course :  and  Holton 
might  have  found  plenty  of  opportunities  of  get- 
ting an  honest  livelihood,  by  industry,  integrity 
and  economy-     But  though,  if  the  offer  had  been 
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made  to  liim,  to  escape  from  liis  present  anxiety 
he  would  gtidly  have  renewed  his  servitude  under 
either  Mr*  Pounder,  Mr.  Hard  man,  or  Mr,  Prior, 
he  feared  to  hold  communieation  with  any 
of  them,  since  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
he  had  been  inquired  for  there  already;  and  in 
tow^n,  where  he  was  to  devise  plans  for  himself^ 
such  subordinate  offices  did  not  once  enter  his 
mind  ;  so  that  not  being  able  to  obtain  an  office 
of  trust  and  responsiljilitj^,  he  fancied  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  live  on  his  wits^  and 
do  the  best  he  could  as  an  independent  gentle- 
man* He  felt  that  as  he  had  'chalked  out  a  course 
for  himself,  in  which  it  bad  been  necessary  to  de- 
pend only  on  himself^  it  had  become  a  necessity 
to  persevere,  and  trust  to  fortune,  although  she 
had  once  deceived  him. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  trace,  minutely,  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Holtoii  dm'ing  the  next  six 
months,  as  it  did  not  materially  differ  from  that 
of  other  men  on  town.  Indeed,  ray  limits  are  too 
confined  to  do  justice  noiv  to  such  adventures, 
and  1  shall  therefore  reserve  them  for  a  future 
work  in  three  volumesj  to  be  entitled  "Six  months 
of  a  man  on  the  Town/*  which  work  the  reader 
may  subscribe  for  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  It  w*ill 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  he  again  engaged  in 
those  pursuits  which  had  formerly  been  so  pro- 
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fitable  to  hira,  and  that  with  careful  betting  at  a 
billiard -table  through  the  day,  and  cautious  play 
during  the  night,  he  passed  some  months  with  va- 
rious fortune— sometimes  full  of  casb^  but  occa- 
sionally compelled  to  force  Parkinson  to  grant 
fresh  supplies,  which  he  effected  by  dint  of  threats 
of  exposure. 

But  this  system  could  not  last  for  ever.  Parkin- 
son became  alarmed  at  having  the  sponge  so  coi^| 
stantly  applied  by  llolton  to  his  waste  capital,  ani^^ 
at  length  informed  him  that  he  would  not  advance 
another  fartliing.     Holton  swore  he  was  utterly 
penniless,  and  would  have  money,  while  Parkin- 
son swore  he  might  inform  Mr,  Elphinstone  if  he 
would,  since  every  thing  must  be  discovered  if  1 
present  system  were   carried  on :  when,  after 
quarrel,  in  which  each  threatened  the  other  with 
the  gallows,  Holton  hit  on  a  scheme  which  pro- 
jnised  to  restore  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  repay  him^^ 
what  he  had  lost.  ^M 

This  scheme  I  shall  not  lay  before  my  readers^ 
because  some  of  them  might  be  so  squeam- 
ish as  to  consider  it  not  worthy  the  exalted 
character  of  Mr.  Holton,  and  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  the  reader  should  continue  to  think 
well  of  one  who  occupies  so  much  of  his  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  scheme  referred  to  an 
American  Agency,  and  was  suggested  to  Holton's 
mind  by  Uie  intercourse  formerly  maintained  be- 
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tween  himself  and  Parkinson,  when  he  travelled 
for  Dudley,  Elphinstone  &  Co.  Thia  scheme  re- 
quired a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  commence- 
mentj  but  the  profit  promised  to  be  certain  and 
large  ;  and  Mr.  Parkinson  strained  every  nerve  to 
procure  money  to  set  the  plan  in  motion,  by 
which  he  was  certain  to  be  a  considerable  gainer, 
by  a  share  of  the  promised  profits^  or  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Hoi  ton  ► 

A  considerable  sum  of  money,  that  life  and 
soul,  beginning  and  end  of  all  earthly  things,  Hol- 
ton  undertook  to  raise,  on  condition  that  Mr. 
Parkinson  would  be  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  scheme.  Some  of  my  readers  may  not  ap- 
prove of  Mr,  Holton's  method  of  raising  money ; 
but  there  is  no  doubtj  that  like  other  people  who 
commit  bad  actions,  he  did  it  from  the  best  of 
motives.  But  whatever  people  may  tljink^  I  am 
bound  to  state  the  truth. 

A  house  of  play  which  Holton  had  pretty  fre* 
quently  attended  during  the  last  few  months,  was 
visited  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  by  Sir 
George  Brocktedon,  a  baronet,  who  possessed  a 
good  estate,  and  was  fond  of  deep  play,  by  which 
it  was  supposed  his  estate  was  not  materially  im- 
poverished. It  did,  however,  occasionally  hap- 
pen, that  his  purse  became  empty,  when  an  order 
or  acknowledgment  was  given  instead  of  money, 
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md  was  indeed  qtdte  as  good^  vmoc  his  estate  wm 
WKjuestJcyiiabk,  and  his  faooour  tmiinpcmchAble. 
This  suggested  the  scheme. 

A  fiew  eretusgs  after  the  agreezcieiit 
Mr.  Purkinsoa  and  Mt.  Hoiton^  the  latter  ^ 
to  the  hoBse  aboT^meotionedj  where,  after  a  i 
he  met  Sir  George^  who  immediatdj  began 
pUy,  On  tlus  erening  he  was  a  loser,  and  after 
parting  with  the  small  amoont  of  cash  he  had 
brought^  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  from  the 
bank^  leaving  his  acknowledgment*  Helton  who 
had  not  yet  played,  but  had  carefully  watched 
what  was  going  on,  joined  the  players  when  he 
saw  Sir  George^s  cash  again  lost :  and  the  result 
was  that  he  left  the  room  without  having  lost  or 
won  much,  but — which  was  of  more  consequence 
— he  had  two  of  Sir  George's  orders  in  his  pocket. 

These  orders  were  not  for  very  large  sums,  but 
were  designed  to  be  very  productive  :  for  the  next 
morning  having  ascertained  nearly  the  exact  day 
when  a  vessel  was  to  sail,  he  presented  one  of 
the  orders  to  Sir  George*s  bankers  for  payment 
As  Hoi  ton  expected,  it  was  not  immediately  paid» 
being  of  an  un  business-like  form.  A  clerk  was 
sent  to  know  Sir  George's  pleasure  on  the  subject, 
and  was  sent  back  with  a  peremptory  order  to 
cash  it  immediately,  with  a  compliment  or  two 
addressed  to  the  whole  firm,  for  not  knowing  his 
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signature.  A  few  days  aftefj  Holton  presented  the 
other,  which  was  for  a  rather  larger  amount,  the 
money  for  which  was  handed  over  to  him  witliout 
hesitation »  He  then  waited  a  few  days,  until 
having  ascertained  the  exact  time  when  a  vessel 
would  starts  a  few  minutes  before  the  close  of 
business-hours  on  the  previous  evening,  he  pre- 
sented a  third  order  for  a  much  larger  sum  than 
either  of  the  others,  which  also  was  paid,  and 
Holton  felt  himself  on  the  high  road  to  fortune. 

He  made  the  final  arrangements  with  Mr.  Par- 
kinson at  his  rooms  :  and  after  spending  the  night 
with  his  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  in  high 
joUity,  he  ^-islied  him  "  good  luck»^'  and  in  the 
early  morning  drove  down  to  the  vessel.  But 
alas!  an  accident  had  happened  which  human 
sagacity  could  not  foresee — the  winds  had  changed, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  another  change. 
He  lived  very  secretly  and  watchfully  during  two 
days,  until  the  signal  for  saihng  was  hoisted,  when 
he  went  aboard  :  but  alas !  he  had  not  taken  ten 
steps  towards  the  cabin-door,  when  he  was  accost- 
ed by  a  gentleman,  who  informed  liim  that  his 
journey  was  deferred  by  order  of  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Knight  of  Bow-street. 

I  leave  the  affectionate  reader  to  imagine  the 
surprise  of  Mr*  Holton  at  his  utterly  unexpected 
and  terrible  disaster.    The  poUce-office,  Newgate, 
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and  the  gallowsg  appeared  together  in  one  horrible 
visionj  and  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  the  fon^ 
of  a  thunderbolt.  I  leave  the  reader  to  pity  him, 
and  to  believe  what  he  uselessly  endeavoured  to 
impress  on  the  officer's  mind^  as  an  inducement 
to  let  him  ^ee  i 

**  I  assure  you^  upon  my  word  of  honour,  I 
meant  to  send  the  money  back  when  I  arrived  in 
America.^^ 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ah  wod  ftome  power  the  giftic  ^e  us, 
To  Efii!  ouraeli  as  ithers  see  us, 

BURNS. 


Of  all  the  qualities  or  passions  by  which  that 
combination  of  multifarious  trickery  called  life 
or  society  is  carried  on,  there  is  not  one  of 
such  inestimable  importance,  and  such  omni- 
present necessity  as  faith — ^by  which  I  mean 
unsuspecting  trust  in  the  amiable  professions 
of  other  people,  confidence  in  their  pretences, 
or  belief  that  what  they  labour  to  persuade  one 
to  do,  is  for  one*s  own  benefit  rather  than 
theirs. 

It  was  formeriy  thought  that  quack -doctors, 
method  is  t  parsons,  witches,  and  mining  projec- 
tors were  the  classes  that  most  calculated  on 
the  universality  of  this  principle ;  and^  indeed, 
these  persons  may  be  considered  to  have  drawn 
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tide  you  are  looking  at  costs  him  as  much  as 
he  asks  you  for  it,  that  the  candidate  swears 
to  cany  into  operation  in  the  House  the  glo- 
rious sentiments  he  utters  on  the  hustings, 
that  the  young  collegian  prays  for  long  life  to 
the  rich  maiden  aunt  who  supports  him,  that 
the  shirtless  patriot  pledges  his  word  that  no 
reward  should  ever  tempt  him  to  accept  place, 
that  husbands  and  wives  always  say  "  my  dear" 
to  each  other  when  company  is  present,  that 
old  maids  declare  they  have  really  always  had 
a  decided  aversion  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a 
family,  and  that  the  honourable,  reverend,  and 
sporting  hrother  of  his  lordship,  professes  him- 
self perfectly  content  with  his  village  rectory, 
and  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  troublesome 
dignity  of  a  bishopric — none  of  which  assertions 
could  have  been  made,  if  those  that  made  them 
had  not  been  assured  of  a  sufficient  portion 
of  credulity  in  the  generality  of  mankind  to  be- 
lieve any  assertion  that  is  made  with  a  certain 
degree  of  hardihood. 

But  of  all  tlie  persons  who  trust  in  human 
credulity,  the  fraternity  which  depends  most 
solely  on  it,  is  that  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong — ^namely,  novel  writers;  since  we 
assume  to  be  judges  of  every  branch  of  learning, 
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of  all  departments  of  morals,  and  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  all  ages  and  nations^ 
although  it  very  often  happens  that  we  are  our- 
selves entirely  without  either  learning,  morals, 
or  manners.  But  eren  more  curious  than  tbia 
bold  assumption  of  universal  knowledge  is  the 
simplicity  with  which  the  assumi>tion  is  ad- 
mitted. Quack  doctors  have  been  convicted 
of  manslaughter,  method ist  parsons  have  boea 
committed  as  common  disturbers,  witches  have 
been  ducked  and  projectors  hanged,  but  who 
ever  exposed  the  misdoings,  or  even  doubted 
the  probity  of  a  novelist  ?  A  may  make  a  hero 
fight  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  B  may 
insert  in  his  novel,  witliout  acknowledgment, 
a  dozen  pages  from  Boccacio's  novel.  C  may 
make  a  Saracen  warrior  of  the  twelfth  century 
charm  aU  ears  with  the  elegant  sentlmentalism 
of  the  Chaussee  d' An  tin.  D  may  introduce 
her  hero  Wallace  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  French 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  holding  a  vinaigrette 
to  the  nostrils  of  his  lady-love.  E  may  paint 
a  company  of  ancient  Romans  talking  like  a 
mob  of  Scotchmen*  F  may  make  all  her 
English  characters  speak  in  a  language  of  her 
own  invention,  which,  as  it  is  not  in  English, 
is  to  be  taken  for  French  and  Italian.     G  may 
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shew  the  monsters  of  the  savage  ages  to  have 
been  those  beau  ideals  of  young  men,  so  charm- 
ing to  the  imaginations  of  very  young  girls  and 
very  old  ones^ — ^and  so  on  through  the  alphabet ; 
and  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  suspects  that 
the  author  has^  in  reality,  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  subject  which  he  is  discussing :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  reader  receives  the  facts  of 
the  novelist  with  as  much  undoubting  belief 
as  though  they  bore  the  imprimatur  of  the 
**  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge/' 

Now,  as  I  for  one  would  be  useful  in  my  day 
and  generation,  and  as  I  meddle  with  nothing 
beyond  the  limited  range  of  my  knowledge,  1 
would  suggest  to  my  brother  and  sister  novel- 
ists whether  it  vrould  not  be  as  well^  consider- 
ing the  unlimited  credence  given  to  their  state- 
ments, that  they  should  make  themselves  some- 
what conversant  with,  the  subjects  on  which 
they  write.  This  preparatory  study  would  un- 
doubtedly be  more  troublesome  than  the  off- 
hand style  so  much  in  vogue  j  but  it  would 
have  advantages  to  counterbalance  the  trouble, 
for  even  if  study  should  not  make  them  more 
confident  of  the  plaudits  of  posterity^  wliich, 
perhaps,  they  think  little  about,  it  would  have 
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the  beneficial  effect  of  making  many  of  our 
oelebTated  novel-writers  lay  down  their  p^ns, 
and  betake  themselves  to  honest  means  of 
livelihood. 

I  have  not  opened  this  subject  to  settle  it, 
but  have  mentioned  it,  as  I  have  several  other 
curious  circumstances  which  have  struck  me 
in  the  course  of  writing  this  work,  to  employ 
the  wits  of  men  cleverer  than  1  shall  ever  lie  | 
for  I  can  no  more  discover  why  there  is  so 
much  assurance  in  novelists^  and  so  much  cre- 
dulity in  novel  readers,  than  I  tmii  why  Gas- 
cony  produces  more  boasters  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  why  Yorkshire  is  equally 
fruitful  in  cunning,  or  why  Leicestershire  is 
so  justly  celebrated  for  its  profusion  of  pretty 
women,  fat  sheep,  and  stupid  men. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Ofi  pardonne  tiitil  qne  Tod  ajme. 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD,  3:17. 


The  few  weeks  which  Amelia  had  spent  in 
the  purest  and  most  delightfbl  employment 
that  can  engage  a  human  being,  namely,  that 
of  protecting  a  beloved  object,  had  restored 
her  mind  to  some  of  its  original  purity*  She 
turned  her  mind  with  more  calmness  on  the 
past,  and  more  hope  in  the  future ;  and  had 
any  friend  spoken  to  lier,  she  would  have  re- 
joiced to  return  to  virtue :  but  she  had  no  friend, 
and  her  want  of  decision  and  energy  prevented 
the  execution  of  her  good  wishes.  The  cliarm- 
ing  circumstances  of  childhood  and  youth  em- 
bellished as  they  were  by  contrast  with  her 
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latter  life  continually  arose  before  her  mind, 
and  she  passionately  loti^ed  that  that  tim€ 
could  be  renewed,  or  that  she  %vere  at  her 
parents'  feet  forgiven.  But  then  she  thought— 
perhaps  they  knew  not  her  guilt,  and  ought 
she  to  distress  them  by  communicatiftg  it  ?  If 
she  went  home  poor^  would  they  belie%^e  that 
repentaTice  brought  her  home  ^  would  they  on 
any  grounds  forgive  her?  if  they  did  forgive 
her^  w^as  slie  not  dying,  and  why  return  to 
convey  to  them  the  misery  of  her  death-bed  } 
Thus  speculating  on  the  event  of  wliat  she 
dreaded  as  a  time  of  terrible  trial,  she  put  off 
her  journey  homewards  from  day  to  day,  until 
at  length  she  had  no  money,  and  then  she 
became  what  my  pen  may  not  describe. 

She  moved  about  with  a  slow  and  measured 
step  as  though  every  limb  had  been  paralysed 
by  contact  with  the  hand  of  death.  She  had 
always  been  delicate,  but  had  known  nothing  of 
disease  before  the  night  when  she  removed 
Holton  from  his  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  when 
already  heated  by  anxiety  and  her  feverish 
desire  to  serve  him,  she  tlioughtlessly  exposed 
herself  to  the  unwholesome  influence  of  the 
night  air.  Since  that  night  she  had  had  a  settled 
cough,  her  breath  had  been  short  and  she  had 
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gradually  become  weaker.  These  she  had  heard 
were  the  symptoms  of  the  mortal  disease  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  she  knew  that  the 
irresistible  hand  of  consumption  was  on  her. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  her  miserable 
career  she  had  loved  to  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  dying  with  the  pardon  of  her  pa- 
rents, but  now  when  lier  thoughts  inclined 
that  way,  she  resolutely  turned  them  aside,  and 
clung  only  to  the  hope  of  being  buried  with 
them.  Iler  despair  took  not  the  violent  form 
of  doing  a  desperate  deed  to  rid  hersdf  at  once 
of  misery ;  but  of  a  calm  and  determined  wait- 
in  g-for  and  looking -on  a  termination  which  she 
neither  feared,  nor  hoped,  nor  wished  either  to 
retard  or  hasten.  The  effect  of  this  sickness 
was  in  another  way  disastrous^ — those  who  had 
known  her  in  the  time  of  her  more  splendid 
shame  now  shunned  her,  and  she  was  compelled 
to  the  society  of  wretches  whose  depravity  being 
unaccompanied  l>y  the  elegance  and  good  breed- 
ing that  conceals  something  of  its  nature,  shewed 
vice  in  its  loathsomeness.  The  effect  of  this 
was  certain ;  she  continued  poor,  although  she 
con&ned  her  expenses  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible^ — she  took  humbler  lodgings — 
she  began  to  lose  the  capability  of  distinguishing 
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betwixt  good  and  evil :  yet  the  equalization  of 
her  mind  and  situation  rendered  her  not  less  mi- 
serable— she  was  falling  into  that  state  of  despair 
lirhich  is  rather  the  effect  of  despair — when 
the  mind  has  acquired  a  habtt  of  suffering  from 
causes  which  are  forgotten,  or  are  remembered 
without  pain.    But  she  was  roused  once  more* 

Amelia  was  sitting  in  a  melancholy  humour 
in  her  room,  in  one  of  the  wretched  courts 
near  Temple  Ban  A  newspaper  was  before 
hefj  which  she  seemed  to  be  reading,  but  her 
thouglits  were  far  away,  among  years  long  past. 
Her  eyes  wandered  up  and  down  the  columns 
without  remarking  anything,  until  at  length 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  words  **  Bow- 
street,"  in  large  letters.  She  recollected  in 
what  circumstances  she  had  been  there,  and 
read  on  wdth  some  attention.  The  paragraph 
was  as  follows  : — 

**  Yesterday  a  very  fashionably  dressed  gentle- 
man w^as  brought  before  the  magistrates  of 
this  office  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  The  prose- 
cutor is  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  is  determined 
to  prosecute,  as  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  prisoner  has  been  suspected  of  committing 
the  crirae^  The  examination  was  carried  on  in 
a  private  room:  but  we  understand  that  the 
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evidence  was  so  plain  and  direct,  that  the 
prisoner  was  coimnitted  to  Newgate,  The 
prisoner  is  the  notorious  Mr,  Frederick  Har- 
vey, whom  our  readers  will  recollect  to  have 
been  concerned  in  a  inysteri(»os  affair  at  a 
notorioiLS  hell  in  St.  James's,  some  time  back. 
This  affair  will  create  a  great  sensation  in  cer- 
tain circles.*^ 

Tlie  horror-stricken  girl  looked  at  the  pas- 
sage again,  with  eyes  that  seemed  ready  to 
dart  from  her  head — slie  looked  into  the  street 
— it  was  daylight — the  people  were  walking 
there — it  was  noi  a  dream.  She  rushed  out  of 
the  house^  the  newspaper  still  grasped  con- 
vulsively in  her  hand,  and  ran  away  at  her 
utmost  speed  to  the  Old  Bailey,  She  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  Governor's  house,  and  when 
the  servant  opened  it,  rushed  into  the  passage, 
and  holding  up  the  paper^  exclaimed,  '^  Is  it  all 
over  ?**  She  met  with  kindneiis ;  but  she  was 
in  such  a  state  as  would  extort  kindness  from 
the  most  unkind — she  learned  from  the  ser- 
vant that  the  trial  would  not  come  on  for  two 
or  three  weeks — she  went  home  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done. 

Some  months  back  when  she  had  been  well 
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off,  she  had  put  twenty  pounds*  in  a  SaTingi^ 
Bank,  and  she  had  since  been  very  careful,  and 
denied  herself  ahnost  the  necessaries  of  life, 
that  she  might  not  touch  this  money.  Ifc  was 
meant  to  be  applied  to  a  curious  purpose.  She 
was  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  she  could 
not  live  long,  and  she  intended  this  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  conveying  her  body  to 
her  native  village,  for  her  only  hope  for  some 
time  had  been,  that  she  might  be  buried  among 
her  family. 

She  was  again  roused  from  her  despairing 
lethargy — what  she  could  not  do  for  herself^ 
slie  could  do  for  another;  she  could  reded, 
and  arrange  with  energy  whatever  it  wa3 
necessary  to  do.  She  reflected  a  little  time, 
and  concluded  tliat  as  Frederick  was  in  tlic 
hands  of  tlje  law,  none  but  a  lawyer  could 
assist  him.  In  the  street  leading  from  the  top 
of  her  court  into  Chancery-lane,  she  had  pass- 
ed many  times  a  house  with  a  brass-plate 
inscribed,  '*  Mr.  Clement,  Solicitor,'*  and  as 
the  only  lawyer  she  knew  anything  of,  to  him 
she  ivent*  She  rang  the  office-beU,  and  the 
clerk  who  opened  the  door,  shewed  her  into 
the  office  ;  he  was  a  handsome,  kindly-looking 
young  man,  and  she  felt  somewhat   at   ease. 
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After  a  few  minutes'  delay,  Mr.  Clement  walked 

in,  exhibiting  himself  as  an  old  grey-headed, 
prudent,  yet  benevolent  looking  man.  Having 
listened  to  her  statement  attentively,  he  sat 
down  to  reason  witli  her, 

"  Has  this  person  any  money  ?**  he  asked. 

'*  I  fear  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Any  friends  that  would  come  forward  to 
assist  him  V* 

*'  I  fear  not/*  she  said  with  a  sigh, 

'*  Nothing  can  be  done  without  money/* 

"  I  have  twenty  pounds/^  said  Amelia  in 
tears,  **  will  that  be  of  any  use  ?" 

"  It  is  very  little  for  such  a  purpose/*  said 
Mr*  Clement,  kindly,  "but  it  seems  aO  you 
have.  Why  should  you  make  yourself  penni- 
less for  this  man  ?" 

Amelia  answered,  "  I  shall  not  want  the 
money  long,  and  perhaps  I  shall — have — some 
— ^m  ore— soon.** 

The  old  lawyer,  much  as  he  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  witness  human  sorrow,  was  evidently 
affected  by  the  simple  creature  before  him,  and 
said, "  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  assist  you, 
but  I  should  advise  you  to  let  the  law  take 
its  course— it  is  a  very  dark  affair — ^and  you  see 
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even  Iiis  friends,  for  he  must  have  had  somej 
have  left  him  to  bis  fate/* 

"  Must  his  true  firiends  forsake  him/*  asked 
Amelia,  "  because  his  false  ones  do  ?*' 

The  lawyer  was  again  moved  by  the  passion- 
ate coolness  of  purpose. 

'^  I  think  1  understand  you/*  he  said^  "  I 
know  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  jjerson's 
life^  and  I  have  heard  that  a  beautiful  girl 
whom  he  brought  from  the  country,  and  threw 
on  the  town,  has  since  preserved  his  life— I 
believe  you  are  the  girl/* 

She  burst  into  tears  as  she  said,  **  You  have 
grey  hairs  on  your  head,  and  have  had  child* 
rmn — you  can  pity  me  :  and  I  may  say  to  you, 
that  if  I  gave  up  everything  for  him,  and  be- 
came the  miserable  thing  you  beiiold  me,  what 
is  a  little  money  that  I  should  keep  it  back 
when  it  mi^ht  help  him  V* 

"  Consider  how  he  has  used  you,"  said  the 
lawyer, 

"  He  is  in  distress,"  answered  Amelia* 

"  You  have  already  done  him  a  most  essen* 
tlal  service — ^how  has  he  requited  you  ?*' 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  ground  as  she 
answered  in   a   low   and  broken  voice,   **  My 
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appearance  tells  you  what  a  miserable  and 
guilty  creature  I  am,  anrl  what  service  could 
he  or  any  one  have  done  to  me?" 

"  Has  he  seen  you  since  you  nursed  him 
after  that  affair  at  St*  Jameses  ?*' 

"We  know  not  enough  of  his  circumstances 
to  he  ahle  to  say  why  he  could  not  visit  me/' 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head,  but  Amelia  con- 
tinued, *'  It  is  not  gratitude  which  makes  me 
act  thus.  1  seek  not  to  save  him  in  return 
for  services  he  has  rendered  me.  Perliaps 
it  is  for  my  own  comfort  I  do  this :  for  I 
could  not  live  in  peace^ — but  I  shall  never  live 
in  peace — I  shall  not  die  in  peace  if  I  do  not 
all  in  my  power  to  help  him/* 

*^  But  what  will  you  do  yourself,  my  poor 
girl,  w^ien  all  your  money  is  gone  ?'* 

"  The  surgeons,"  replied  Amelia,  "  tell  me 
that  I  shall  not  live  over  the  spring/* 

"  I  feel  very  deeply  for  you,  young  woman,'^ 
i&id  the  kind-hearted  man  of  law,  "  but  I 
must  say  that  you  ought  not  to  help  this  man ; 
for  1  know  he  is  guilty/* 

*^Then  is  he  the  more  to  be  pitied/'  said 
Amehaj  rising  in  considerable  agitation,  and 
speaking  with  unaccustomed  sharpness,  "  but. 
Sir,   I  came  to   you   willing  to  pay  for   advice 
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respecting  this  gentleman's  liberation,  and  not 
respecting  my  own  condnct  I  see  that  you 
will  not  give  it  to  tne,  and  1  must  seek  it 
further." 

She  was  at  the  door,  when  the  lawyer  called 
her  back  miJdlyj  and  tooli  bet  band^  saying, 
"Be  not  hasty,  youiig  woman,  wait  a  minute, 
and  I  will  give  you  all  the  help  I  can.  I  feel 
for  your  misfortunesj  for  I  have  had  children  j 
I  think  you  deserve  a  better  fate;  and  I  lament 
the  infatuation  which  has  led,  and  stiil  le^s 
you  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  such  an  unworthy 
person  ;  but  I  see  you  are  determined.  As 
I  told  you  before,  this  case  is  a  very  black  one 
— very  black  indeed,  and  no  respectable  prac- 
titioner would  wish  to  be  engaged  for  the 
prisoner ;  for  he  cannot  be  liberated  by  legal 
means.  I  doubt  whether  I  do  not  go  too 
far  in  giving  you  any  advice;  but  you  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Now  listen 
to  me.  Consult  no  attorney,  for  you  might 
happen  to  go  to  one  engaged  by  the  prosecutor ; 
but  write  a  letter  to  the  prisoner,  telling  him 
how  far  you  can  assist  him ;  advise  him  to  con- 
sult with  an  Old  Bailey  practitioner,  and  con- 
sult with  him  on  the  plan  of  defence.  This  is 
your  only  chance,  and  if  it  fail,  depend  not 
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on  judge,  jury,  or  prosecutor ;  your  next  ap- 
plication, and  that  will  be  useless,  must  be  to 
the  Secretary  of  State/* 

The  old  roan  affectionately  pressed  the  poor 
creature's  hand;  she  thanked  him — the  clerk 
showed  her  respectfully  to  the  door,  and  she 
went  home  to  follow  Mr.  Clement's  advice. 
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Ce  n'est  p<)ml  k  dei  ft^ocAt     [u'll  (ml  alter.     Ce 
gens  de  dii^cult^  et  qui  aoot  i|,  lorauts  d?»  detours  de  1a 
ConicieFice.     CI  y  a  d^Hutres  pi^ra&anes  k  £OD«uLlef»  qui  soul 
bien    plus   Accomuiodaate&,    qui    oiit   des    expedients   pout 
passer  doucement  par-dessus  la  loi. 

MOLIERB.      LB  MAL.  IMAO.      Act.  ],  Sc.  9. 


After   many  ineffectual  attempts^  Amelia 
wrote,  and  sent  the  following  letter  : — 

"Sir, 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I 
have  taken,  but  when  I  heard  of  your  misfor- 
tune, I  went  to  a  lawyer,  who  told  me  to 
write  to  you,  and  request  you  to  apply  to  an 
Old  Bailey  lawyer,  who  would  be  most  likely 
to  assist  you.  This  is  almost  all  I  can  do,  for 
I  am  very  poor ;  but  I  have  a  little  more  than 
twenty  pounds,  which   I   should  be  glad   to 
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send  you,  if  you  would  not  be  displeased  ;  and 
if  I  can  do  you  any  service,  oh  !  how  happy  I 
should  be  to  do  it. 

Amelia.  Williams/' 

The  next  morning,  the  postman  rapped  at 
tlie  doofj  and  she  ran  for  the  letter,  which  she 
opened  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  for  she 
fancied  that  perhaps  he  had  written  it:  and 
she  was  somewhat  surprised  and  disappoint- 
ed at  seeing,  in  the  plain  crabbed  hand  of  a 
laT;^^'er,  the  following  lines : — 


Crooked  Lane. 
*^  Madam, 

I  am  instructed  by  my  clicntj 
Mr,  Harvey,  alias  Holton,  to  appoint  a  meet- 
ing between  you  and  myself,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  on  the  means  of  defence  to  a 
charge  of  forging  and  uttering,  &c.  I  shall  be 
at  my  office  at  1  p.  m.  this  day,  when  and 
where,  if  convenient  to  you,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  meet  you, 

I  am.  Madam, 

Your  Obedt.,  Humble  St., 
W,  Byter/* 


Si  EtPHlNSTONE* 

At  the  appointed  6 me,  Amelia  mounted  the 
four  pair  of  stairs,  and  knocked  at  Mr.  Bjrteir^a 
office-door,  which  was  opened  by  the  cleilc. 
The  principal,  who  riting  at  one   of  the 

two  desksj,  just  looked  ^  at  her,  and  imme- 
diately continued  to  i  without  taking  any 
farther  notice  of  her,  i  lat  she  had  time  to 
look  ah  out  her. 

The  office  was  a  lit  !  square  ifoomj  con- 
taining one  very  dusty  ivindow,  partly  co- 
vered with  a  faded  and  ragged  green  blitid, 
through  which  creeped  what  little  light  eonld 
be  afforded  by  the  narrow  and  dingy  court 
in  which  the  house  was  situated.  The  win- 
dow looked  as  though  it  had  never  been 
opened^  and  the  room  being  not  more  than 
eight  feet  square,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
walls,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  being  arranged  in 
niches,  which  were  crammed  with  bundles  of 
papers  of  all  colours  and  ages,  it  need  not  be 
Wondered  at,  that  the  room  had  a  musty  and 
unwholesome  smell.  The  only  furniture  in  the 
room,  and  that  just  filled  it,  was  the  couple  of 
very  brown  and  ink-spattered  desks,  and  a 
wood-bottomed  chair.  Yet  the  mean-looking 
place,  in  a  few  seconds,  became  a  place  of 
great  importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant 
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creature  present ;  she  was  awed  by  the  silence, 
which  was  undisturbed^  save  when  the  lawyer 
or  his  clerk  turned  to  consult  a  bundle  of 
papers  in  one  or  other  of  the  niches,  or  a  book 
on  the  deskj  and  immediately  aftefj  tlie  scratch- 
ing of  the  pen  and  her  heavy  breathing,  were 
the  oidy  audible  sounds. 

She  was  totally  unaccustonied  to  such 
scenes  as  these,  and  wlien  she  remarked  the 
solemnity  of  business  painted  on  the  writers* 
faces,  and  thought  of  her  own  business  there, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  this  was  the  place 
w^iere  people  came  to  rescue  their  friends 
from  the  grasp  of  the  law — ^she  fancied  that 
she  was  in  the  presence  of  Frederick's  judge. 
Nor  was  there  much  in  his  appearance  to 
give  her  comfort.  He  w^as  a  short  thin  man, 
with  a  pale  unwholesome  countenance,  and 
eyes  sparkling  w^ith  a  cunning,  that  gave  a 
sinister  and  malevolent  expression  to  his 
w^hole  appearance*  Amelia  trembled  to  consider 
that  any  one  she  loved  was  in  the  power  of 
such  a  man. 

At  length  the  lawyer  folded  up  his  papers, 
and  tied  some  red  ta[>e  round  them,  and 
glaring  through  the  cage-like  bars  of  his  desk, 
said  to  her, 
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**  Well,  young  vroman^  what  is  your  btisi- 
nes  J  come  to  consult  me,  eh  ?** 

**  I    am    comcj    Sir — I    am    come — '*    she  | 
faltered,  and  stopped. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  come  for  ?**  he  said, 
roughly  ;  "  speak  out  quickly,  for  Pve  got  an  ] 
appointment,**   lie   looked    at  his    watch — *^  I 
expect  a  lady  here  immediately.*^ 

"I believe.    Sir— 1    tliink    I—"    the    poor 
wretch  could  not  open  this  terrible  business^  i 
and  she  took  out   the  letter  she  had  received 
from   the  lawyer,   and  put  it  in  his  hand  in 
silence. 

*'  Oh  !  oh  1  1  see,  you  are  the  la — the 
young  woman  I  was  expecting — sit  down, 
young  woman,  1  understand  that  you  come 
on  the  part  of  my  client,  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  defence.  I  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes 
this  morning — ** 

"  Is  he  well  ?"  interrupted  Ameha. 

"Well!''  the  lawyer  ejaculated.  "Wdl! 
why  really,  young  woman,  I  can't  tell  you,  for 
I  didn't  go  to  him  as  a  doctor,  but  I  suppose 
I  should  have  seen  if  he  had  been  ill.  What 
we  have  to  consider  is,  what  funds  can  be 
raised.** 
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Amelia,  trembling,  took  out  her  purse,  and 
offered  it  hesitatingly  to  the  lawyer. 

'*  Oh  !  you  are  not  come  empty-handed,  I 
see,*'  he  continued,  "  upon  my  word,  a  very 
good  beginning.  Let  me  see,  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty* two,  twenty- two  pounds— well,  let  me 
see,  young  woman ;  if  we  go  on  like  this^  we 
shall  do  very  well.  How  many  more  such 
sums  have  you — you  know  this  will  soon  be 
spent" 

"I  am  very  poor,  Sir,"  Amelia  answered, 
"  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  bring  you  much 
more/* 

*'  Not  much  more '/'  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 
in  great  surprise,  **  do  you  think  I  can  bring 
a  man  off  the  gallows  for  twenty-two  pounds  ? 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  the  law  of  this  case, 
young  woman— this  is  itj  Blackstone,  book 
four,  chap,  seventeen,  section  ti^'o  hundred 
and  fifty,"  Then  the  law7er  muttered—*'  First 
offence — forging,  or  procuring  to  be  forged — 
acting  or  assisting — uttering  or  publishing  as 
true  any  forged  deed,  will,  bond,  writing-ob- 
ligatory, bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note, 
endorsement  or  assignment  thereof,  with  in- 
tention to  dcfiraud  —  person— corporation — 
felony    without   benefit  of    clergy.      And   by 
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Statutes  seven,  Gcor*;e  IT,  Cap-  twenty-two, 
and  eighteen,  George  III,  Cap.  eighteen, 
equally  penal  to  forge,  or  eaiise  to  be  forged. 


— bill  of  exchajige — 
rr  note,  bill,  security 
ll^— foi^ng — real  or 
Stime — cooviction — 


1,  for  God*5   sake/* 
n  her  knees  before 


or  utter  as  true 
number — sum 
of  money  J  gene 
fie ti  ti  ou  s  perso  1 1 — u 
prisoner — hanged ! 

^*  Save  his  hfe,  j 
Amelia  shrieked,  auu 
himp 

"  Save  his  life,*'  answered  the  lawyer,  coolly 
*'  save  his  Hfc  I  What  should  I  save  his  life 
for  ? — what  is  his  life  to  me  ?*' 

Amelia  was  silent  in  horror,  that  the  life  of 
an  individual  could  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  any  human  being,  and  she  could  not  ima- 
gine how  a  person  with  the  power  to  save, 
coidd  hesitate  in  preserving  the  life  which  she 
would  make  such  great  sacrifices  to  effect. 

"  The  prisoner  has  told  me  the  particulars 
of  his  case,^'  continued  the  lawyer,  "and  I 
must  say,  I  never  knew  a  man  whose  neck  was 
in  greater  danger.  The  prosecutor  is  a  man 
of  property,  and  determined  to  prosecute,  and 
do  you  think  we  can  oppose  his  fortune  with 
twenty-two  pounds  ?" 
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^*  How  much  would  be  sufficient  ?**  asked 
Amelia, 

"  Why,  as  for  a  sufficiency/^  answered  Mr. 
Byter, "  I  can^t  say,  but  you  can't  bring  too 
much.  Fifty  would  be  more  sufficient  than 
twenty-two,  a  hundred  than  fifty^  a  thousand 
than  a  hundred.  In  short,  you  will  have  law 
in  proportion  to  your  power  to  buy  it — but 
law  is  not  what  this  gentleman  requires,  for  if 
he  has  law,  he  will  infallibly  be  hanged — he 
must  hare  something  that  will  serve  him  better 
than  laWj  and  it  is  a  dearer  article/' 

"  For  God's  sake,  Sir/*  sobbed  the  down- 
hearted girl,  ^^  do  all  you  can  for  him." 

'^As  for  doing  all  I  can  for  him,  young 
woman^  I  must  tell  you  that  I  could  do  a  great 
deal  for  him,  if  I  were  properly  paid  for  it/* 

**  If  you  could  liberate  him,  Sir,  oh  \  how 
grateful  we  would  be  !'* 

**  Grateful !  young  woman,  I  don't  understand 
you;  in  what  way  would  you  shew  your  gra- 
titude?'* 

"We  would  pray  for  you  night  and  day, 
Sir  ;  we  would  bless  you  as  long  as  we  live/^ 

"Oh,  young  woman,  gratitude  is  a  very 
good  thing,  a  very  excellent  sort  of  thing,  but 
gratitude  is  not  money/* 

c  2 
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"Will  not  this  money  be  of  any  use?** 

**Ohj  yes,  as  I  said  Ijefore,'*  replied  the 
lawyer^  **  it  is  a  very  good  beginning ;  but  we 
must  stop  short  unless  we  have  fresh  sappliea  j 
for  to  go  to  law  without  plenty  of  aioney^  is 
like  a  ship  sailing  on  a  long  voyage  without 
provisions/' 

"Well,  SiTj  I  entreat  you,  do  all  you  can 
for  hira  with  this  money,  and  I  will  bring  you 
all  I  am  able  to  procure/' 

^*  Wellj  well,"  finally  replied  Mr,  Byter, 
"  this  seems  to  be  all  you  have  got,  so  I'll  taJce 
it,  though  I  don't  expect  I  can  do  any  good  : 
but  call  again  this  day  week/' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Non  ti  f  raTi 
DVprlrmi  la  ca^od  del  tuo  dolorCi 
CKepoco  muli  al  mondo  son  b\  pmTi, 
Che  *l  uomo  trar  oon  le  posBa  fuore. 
Se  In  ca^gion  si  sa  ;  nn  deve  priro 
Di  s|>eraaxa  c«8er  mai,  fin  che  sit  rlro. 

ORLANDO  Fuaioso,  c.  46. 


At  the  appointed  time  Amelia  went  to  the 
office,  but  the  lawyer  as  he  put  in  his  purse  the 
little  sum  she  had  brought  him,  told  her  he 
feared  he  could  give  Ettle  hope  of  success ; 
money  was  the  great  thing,  the  only  instrument 
of  success  wanting— with  that  anything  might 
be  donCj  without  it  nothing*  He  frightened 
her  also  by  a  description  of  Frederick  s  beha- 
viour in  prison,  who,  he  said,  having  made  an 
attempt  to  escape,  had  been  very  heavily  ironed, 
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and  constantly  accompanied  by  a  gaoler  to  pr 
vent  the  violence  which  he  continually  tlireat 
ened.     Amelm  left  the  office  miserabie  beyond 


help,  hea 
was  sljnki 
her  wretchc 
mind  that  sudd< 
of  pleasure,    Sh« 
Frederick  1 
and  she  knew 
Holton,    The  exac 


eyotid  hope ;  yet 
the  hack  streets  to' 
»  thought  came  into  h^ 
led  her  with  the  buoyancy 
ght  of  Mr.  Elphinstonc^ 
mlly  mentioned  his  nam% 
e  was  the  clerg^'inan  d 
relationship  or  eonnexioa 
between  them  *^hf  wa*^  n<«t  aware  of,  but  that 
it  was  of  an  intimate  nature  was  enough  to 
induce  her  to  believe  that  assistance  might  be 
procured  from  him  in  these  distressing  circum- 
stances. But  one  important  consideration  was 
that  Holton  was  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
London,  and  as  she  had  just  given  up  all  her 
money  to  the  lawyer,  it  seemed  impossible  that 
she  could  ever  get  there.  Speculating  on  the 
means  of  removing  this  diflSculty,  she  reached 
home ;  and  looking  round  the  untidy  room,  she 
gathered  from  the  table,  the  walls  and  her 
trunk  all  the  wretched  remains  of  her  former 
finery,  which  she  took  to  a  pawnbroker,  and 
having  thus  obtained  a  few  shillings,  set  out  on 
foot. 
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She  began  her  long  journey  in  gaod  spirits ; 
for  she  was  full  of  hope  :  but  she  had  not 
walked  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
thick  and  bustle  of  the  city,  before  she  found 
that  she  had  calculated  too  highly  on  her 
powers ;  for  she  felt  already  faint  and  weary, 
and  was  compelled  to  sit  down  by  the  road-side. 
After  a  time  a  waggon  creeped  along  the  road^ 
on  which  she  saw  marked  the  word  Holton, 
\ritli  names  of  other  towns,  and  on  questioning 
the  waggoner,  she  found  that  it,  indeed,  passed 
through  the  town  to  which  she  was  going.  She 
got  in,  and  weary  as  she  was,  soon  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  so  that  when  she  awoke,  a  night  had 
passed  away,  and  she  was  at  her  journey's  end. 
The  waggon  had  stopped  at  an  inn  in  the  town  ; 
and  as  she  had  tasted  nothing  since  she  left 
London  the  morning  before,  she  went  into  the 
taj>-room  for  refreshment,  and  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  a  private  room  to  make  her 
appearance  somewhat  more  fit  for  an  interview 
with  the  clergyman. 

But  while  she  was  waiting  for  the  refresh- 
ment, some  men  of  the  town  who  were  drinking 
and  talking  in  the  room,  occasionally  men- 
tioned Mr.  Elphin stone,  and  on  paying  more 
particular  attention  to  their  conversation,  she 
found   that   they  were    drawing  comparisons 
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very  much  in  his  favour  between  him  and  a 
new  clergyman.  She  became  full  of  fear,  and 
with  a  fluttering  heart  asked  if  Mr.  Elphinstone 
had  left  the  town,  when  to  her  astonishment  and 
Iiorrofj  she  found  that  he  had  died  a  few  weeks 
back. 

She  turned  from  the  uiitasted  breakfast,  and 
forgetting  in  what  a  condition  such  a  mode  of 
travelling  had  put  her,  left  the  house,  and  tot- 
tering doiATi  the  first  street  she  came  to,  went 
into  t!ie  fields,  where  no  eye  could  behold  her,  to 
give  way  to  her  overpowering  grief.  She  stopped 
by  a  gate,  and  laying  her  hands  on  it,  she  bent 
her  face  on  them,  and  burst  into  that  bitter 
and  violent  grief,  which  destroys  tlie  frame  and 
gives  not  in  tears  rehefto  the  heart  of  the 
mourner.  She  was  astonislied  at  her  misfor- 
tunes— she  felt  that  God  had  not  forgotten  her, 
and  believed  that  hts  omnipotence  tracked  her 
footsteps  wherever  she  went,  to  mock  all  her 
hopes,  and  hiugh  at  all  her  purposes — she  won- 
dered why  heaven  and  earth  were  leagued 
against  a  creature  so  defenceless  as  she  was — 
she  thought  of  God  without  hope  or  fear,  for 
all  things  seemed  to  have  done  their  worst, 

A  brook  murmured  along  through  the  green 
meadows  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  and  an 
rresistible  impulse  led  her  to  the  edge  of  it^ 
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she  sat  down,  and  bowing  her  face  on 
her  knees,  looked  eagerly  into  the  clear  stream, 
and  longed  to  be  lying  in  peace  among  the 
green  weeds  at  the  bottom.  But  before  the 
course  of  melancholy  and  desperate  reflections 
on  the  irretrievable  nature  of  her  misfortunes 
could  hurry  her  into  putting  the  strong  and  in- 
creaiiing  temptation  into  executiouj  she  saw  a 
young  man  sauntering  down  the  foot-path  by  the 
river  towards  the  place  where  she  was  sitting : 
and  whatever  she  intended  to  do  doj  must  of 
course  be  put  off  until  she  was  out  of  tlie  reach 
of  human  eye- 

Ker  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  while  the  gentleman  was  pass- 
ing by^  and  although  she  heard  his  foot- 
steps immediately  behind  her,  she  did  not 
look  up  until  two  or  tliree  minutes  had  elapsed, 
w^hen  she  turned  to  examine  w^iether  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  clear.  Her  eyes  fell  ftill  on 
the  face  of  the  gentleman,  who  was  standing  but 
a  few  yards  from  her,  and  lookuig  attentively 
towards  hen 

The  mutual  recognition  was  instant — the 
gentleman  was  the  clerk  that  had  spoken 
and  looked  kindly  at  Mr  Clement's :  and 
the  very  thought  of  the  kindness  she  had  found 
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there,  and  there  alone,  although  it  had  beei 
no  service  to  her,  yet  had  a  mysterious  iniluence 
over  her  feelings,  and  caused  her  to  drop  her 
face  on  her  knees  again,  and  sob  with  a  violence 
that  was  audible  where  the  gentleman  stood. 

He  walked  up  to  her,  and  with  a  manner  and 
tone  of  sympathy  asked  what  was  the  matter* 
How  long  a  time  had  it  been  since  a  word  of 
kindness  had  been  addressed  to  her,  save  that 
once  in  Mr.  Clement's  office  I  It  was  not  strange 
then  that  the  poor  wretch  could  not  answer 
him — she  did  nothing  but  rock  herself  to  and 
fro,  and  cry. 

The  young  gentleman's  kindness,  liowever, 
seemed  not  of  a  kind  to  be  repulsed  by  the  in- 
difference ofdespair ;  and  he  continued  to  speak, 
and  suggest  thoughts  of  comfort,  until  her  atten* 
tion  was  roused* 

He  spoke  of  Frederick,  for  of  course  he  had 
heard  her  statement  in  Mr.  Clement's  office, 
and  he  now  asked  whether  she  had  succeeded 
in  any  degree,  and  whether  he  could  assist  her 
in  any  way. 

Never  did  sounds  enter  mortal  ear  more 
delightful  than  these  were  to  her,  for  it  express- 
ed sympathy  when  she  seemed  abandoned  by 
earth  and  heaven,  and  ex])ressed  the  will  if  not 
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the  power  to  eradicate  the  evil,  under  which 
she  was  sinking* 

On  his  expressing  suq)rise  to  meet  her  so 
far  from  London  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
spot,  and  pressing  her  to  explain  it,  she  related 
to  him  the  purpose  of  her  journey. 

'^  Well,  Amelia/*  said  he^  when  she  had  done, 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  nobody  who  knows  you 
can  doubt  a  woman^s  perseverance  in  an  act  of 
kindness.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  cannot 
understand,  and  that  is  why  you  seem  to  be  so 
certain  that  there  has  been  so  great  an  intimacy 
between  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  this  Mr. 
Harvey.'^ 

"  He  told  me  so.  Sir,'*  she  rephed. 

**  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  seldom  out  of  the 
town,  and  had  no  visitors-  In  fact,  his  life  was 
a  very  secluded  and  solitary  one." 

*^  I  understood  that  lie  was  brought  up  with 
Mr.  Elphinstone.*' 

"  Indeed,*^  said  the  gentleman  in  surprise, 
*^  was  that  the  case  !  and  was  his  name  Harvey  ? 
did  you  know  him  by  no  oilier  name  ?  did 
you  never  hear  the  name  of  Holton  ?'* 

"  Holton,  Sir  !  I  think  I  have.  Yes,  Mr. 
Byter  mentioned  it  in  a  letter,  though  I  could 
not  understand  it*" 
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The  letter  had  never  been  oat  of  her  posses* 
sion  since  she  received  it,  and  she  now  took  it 
from  her  pocket  and  shewed  it  to  the  gentlemant 
As  soon  as  lie  had  glanced  over  it,  he  said  in  a 
very  kind  manner, 

"  In  one  sense  your  journey  will  not  have 
been  in  vain  :  for  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  information  that  will 
tlehght  you.     Where  are  you  stajing  V 

She  had  no  place  to  rest  in  but  where  she  was, 
and  he  recommended  her  to  an  inn  which  he 
pointed  outj  and  promised  to  call  with  infor- 
mation that  might  be  depended  on.  She  went 
back  to  the  town,  and  entered  the  inn  recom- 
mended to  her,  where  she  took  the  refreshment 
she  so  greatly  needed,  and  put  herself  in  as  clean 
and  becoming  an  appearance  as  was  then  possible. 

In  the  evening  the  friend  called  with  an  elderly 
female  of  humble  but  decent  appearance,  who 
was  evidently  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  his ; 
and  sitting  down  with  the  poor  girl,  he 
said, 

'*  I  da  not  pretend  to  feci  any  very  great 
desire  to  benefit  this  Mr.  Harvey  in  the  way 
you  wish  to  do,  because  in  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  know  him,  and  besides,  what  little  I  have 
heard  of  him  has  been  very  unfavourable ;  and 
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this  information  I  have  had  from  Mr.  Clement 
who  does  know  him,  and  I  am  sure  would  not 
speak  of  him  with  unj  ust  severity.  But  I  feel 
for  your  own  distressing  circumstances,  and 
wiU  do  what  little  I  can  to  alleviate  them.  I 
must  tell  you  then,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  has 
left  his  property  chiefly  to  Mr*  Holton,  and 
from  soma  unexpected  circumstances,  this  pro- 
perty will  prove  to  be  greater  than  might  have 
been  expected/' 

Amelia's  face  was  brigbtening  like  the  sun 
while  the  gentleman  spoke. 

*'  This  property,  of  course,  is  not  of  imme- 
diate use  to  you,  as  it  wonld  require  time  to 
enter  into  actual  possession :  but  you  have 
only  to  mention  the  circumstances  to  Mr. 
Byter,  or  whoever  is  the  attorney,  and  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  raising  money," 

She  looked  into  his  face  ivith  a  silent  grati- 
tude, more  eloquent  than  any  form  of  words, 

"  I  need  not  ad\'ise  you/'  said  he  in  con- 
clusion, **  to  get  to  London  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible :  but  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  whether  I 
can  render  you  any  trifling  assistance  in  getting 
there  ?     Are  you  provided  with  money  ?'* 

She  took  out  her  purse,  and  poured  out  the 
contents  in  her  hand— nine  shillings  w^as  all  she 
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had,  and  out  of  that  she  had  to  pay  the  dajr's 

expenses  at  the  inn. 

"  Nine  shillings ! — ^The  coach-fare  will  be 
ten^ — but  you  must  get  to  London,  Here  are 
ten  shillings  for  you,  I  T^dsh  it  were  more: 
but  I  am  very  poor  indeed,  and  if  I  were  to 
give  you  more  I  should  not  be  able  to  return 
to  London  myself.  Accept  it  with  my  best 
wishes,  and  my  sincerest  commiseration,  and  if 
you,  yourself,  should  at  any  time  be  in  need  of 
tlie  personal  service  of  a  friend,  send  to  this 
address,  and  you  shall  find  one/' 

He  put  a  card,  on  which  he  wrote  his  name 
and  address  in  her  hand,  pressed  it  affection- 
ately, and  \^^ent  away.  With  the  utmost  im- 
patience, as  may  be  supposed,  she  waited  for 
the  coach,  which  was  the  only  one  on  that  day. 
When,  however,  it  came  to  the  inn-door,  she 
unfortunately  found  it  full :  and  as  she  knew 
that  her  money  would  not  last  till  to*morrow, 
and  did  not  hke  to  ask  her  benefactor  for  more 
money,  besides  that  she  wanted  to  be  on  the 
road,  she  settled  her  account,  and  set  out  on 
foot  for  London. 

Her  progress  was  very  slow,  for  her  bodily 
powers  were  nearly  overcome  by  her  disorder, 
but  by  being  occasionally  assisted  on  the  road 
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by  waggons  and  carts^  and  walking  as  fast  as 
she  could  at  other  times,  late  the  next  day  with 
a  worn-out  body,  but  a  joyful  spirit,  she  caught 
sight  of  the  misty  dome  of  St.  PauPs. 
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Aod  you  Cftn  want  no  witDcBseB 
To  Bwear  io  mijtblng^  you  pleASCt 
That  hardly  gei  iLeir  mere  expensct, 
By  th"  bbour  of  their  cnasciencef . 

BUTLEft*  3  nUDIBRA^,  Coiito  3,  725. 


The  effect  which  the  mformation  Amelia 
carried  to  London  had  on  the  prospects  of  the 
imprisoned  Holton,  maybe  best  cornmuDicated 
by  describing  an  interview  which  took  place 
within  the  walls  of  Newgate  three  days  before 
the  triah  Holton  had  been  pacing  to  and  fro 
in  his  cell  tu  the  music  of  Ins  irons>  cursing  his 
fate,  the  prosecutor,  and  the  world ;  and,  as  wbs 
very  natural,  leaving  out  of  consideration  that 
his  own  conduct  had  brought  him  to  his  pre- 
sent situation :  for  w^hen  people  are  in  trouble 
they  are  exceedingly  ready  to  forget  that  fate, 
prosecutors,  and  the  world  would  leave  them  to 
themselves,  if  they  did  not  thrust  themselves 
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in  the  way,     lie  had  little  hope  of  aToidiiig  a 

public,  shameful  death,  less  of  escaping  trans- 
portation for  life,  and  was  certain  of  perpetual 
disgrace  t  for  the  momentary  help  that  Amelia  s 
assistance  had  brought  him  %^anished  when  he 
considered  the  inadequateness  of  her  means  to 
accomplish  his  deliverance. 

He  sank  on  the  ground,  terrified  by  his  own 
dreadful  thoughts,  and  given  up  to  the  most 
horrible  forebodings,  when  the  door  was  un- 
fastened, and  Mr.  Byter  walked  in,  Holton 
looked  up  at  him  ;  but  there  was  no  ground  fur 
hope  to  be  discovered  in  his  face,  the  cunning 
and  trickery  which  perpetually  looked  out  from 
his  countenance,  making  one  involuntarily  duubt 
the  efficacy  of  assistance  from  his  efforts,  whe- 
ther tliey  were  directed  to  a  good  purpose  or  a 
bad  one:  for  even  wickedness  would  have  been 
afraid  to  trust  one  who  looked  so  like  an  in- 
carnation of  treachery. 

When  the  lawyer  entered  the  cell,  some 
private  conversation  passed  between  him 
and  the  man  appointed  to  stay  with  the 
prisoner ;  and  they  seemed  to  shake 
hands*  If,  indeed,  tliey  had  been  lords  or 
ministers,  or  members,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  operation   of    bribery  was 
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being  performed — but  it  is    best  to   be 
ritable. 

TJiis  official  of  the  pri^n  was  Tcry  €i\ii  to 
Mr.  Byter,  who  went  forward  to  the  farther  end 
of  tlic  cell.  Ilolton  did  not  sp^ak,  for  there 
was  110  sympathy  bt  the  lawyer's  face:  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  tl  5  innocent,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  ready  to  address  a  man  who 
appears  supprior  or  indifferent  to  their  suffer- 
ings ;  and  Mr.  Byter  was  left  to  open  the  con- 
yersatiou^  which  he  did  by  obserring,  uncon-  J 
sciously  rubbing  iris  hands  meanwhile, 

"  Well,  Sir,  the  day  will  pretty  soon  be 
here !" 

"  What  have  you  done  P*  Holton  inquired. 

"  Why,  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  with- 
out money/' 

"  Have  you  had  none  since  you  were  here 
last?'^ 

"  None ;  and  none  I  suppose  I  shall  have — 
and  nothing  can  be  done  without  it." 

The  prisoner  turned  his  face  on  the  floor, 
muttering  curses. 

^^  Do  you  lie  on  this  nice  floor  for  the  good 
of  your  health — as  they  make  children  do  on 
backboards  and  such  things.  But  I  think  your 
couch  would  be  rather  more  inviting  if  you  had 
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a  good  Brussels  carpet  under  you :  but  if  I 
were  you  I  would  ratlitr  lie  on  the  beuclx  there, 
though  I  dou't  call  that  a  first-rate  bed — still  it 
is  more  like  a  bed." 

Hoi  ton  cast  on  his  professional  adviser  a 
look  which  expressed,  ''  If  I  had  you  in  a  fit- 
ting place,  I  would  give  you  a  weapon  quite 
as  sharp  as  your  tongue," 

But  the  lawyer  knew  he  was  safe,  and  con- 
tinuedj  "  Ah^  I  see  you  don*t  hke  the  place  j 
but  no  wonder,  it  is  rather  small  and  dark,  and 
you  havn't  the  very  best  company*  But  IVe 
known  persons,  and  very  particular  and  delicate 
and  gentlemanly  persons  too,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  would  make  them  wish  far  such  a 
safe,  quiet,  private  box  as  this.  You  would 
like  to  walk  out,  occasionally,  no  doubt;  but 
what  do  you  say  to  a  short  walk  out  of  these 
wallsj  on  a  fine  spring  morning,  and  see  the 
bright  sky,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  on  a 
balcony  erected  for  you  alone,  witli  officers  to 
attend  you,  and  thousands  of  people  to  receive 
you  with  shouts— ha  !  ha  !  ha  !*^ 

Holton  did  not  at  first  understand  the  law- 
yer's allusion;  but  looking  into  his  face,  he 
remarked  a  certain  malevolent  expression  of 
humour  which  brought  the  meaning  home  in- 
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stantly,  and  the  prisoner  lay  on  his  face  groan* 
ing  with  horror. 

**  Ah,  I  see,*'  continued  the  lawyer ;  **  I  see 

that  you  think  there  are  worse  places  than  this 
in  the  world.  It  is  devilish  awkward,  to  be 
surei  to  have  that  terrible  Jack  Ketch  pulling 
about  your  neck,  and  fixing  the  rope — so  very 
aiixious  about  the  nice  fit  of  the  cravat — ha ! 
ha  1  ha  I  And  then  tliat  long  clean  night-cap, 
tied  down  over  your  face  and  chin,  to  keep  the 
last  daylight  out  before  you  sink  into  your 
everlasting  sleep,  and  the  parson  reading  the 
prayers  for  arHcuio  tnortk  people,  and  click- 
down  goes  the  footing,  and '* 

*^  Damnation  1  Do  you  come  here  to  drive 
me  mad,  you  thundering  villain  F' — ^ shouted 
Hoi  ton,  struggling  on  his  feet,  and  throwing 
himself  upon  the  lawyer,  as  though  he  would 
tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

The  turnkey,  who  had  not  left  the  cell,  now 
sprang  forward  to  interfere  ;  but  Mr.  Byter 
could  very  well  take  care  of  himself,  being  a 
more  muscular  man  than  the  prisoner  ;  who,  as 
he  was  also  manacled,  could  do  little  besides 
show  his  inclination. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  never  mind,  my  man,*'  he 
said,  waving  back  the  gaoler ;  ^^  we  shall  soon 
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understand  one  another.  And  so,  Mr.  Holton^ 
alias  Harvey,  this  is  the  way  you  use  your  best 
friends  V' 

^^  Friends!"  repeated  Hoi  ton,  with  a  ques- 
tioning accent, 

^*  Friends  I  yes.  You  don*t  seem  to  like  your 
situation  here;  and  of  course  any  one  who 
would  release  you^  ought  to  be  considered  a 
friend." 

'*  Release !  but  how  am  T  to  be  released  ?** 

*^  You  know  the  Rev*  Mr.  Elphin  stone, 
vicar  of  Holton  P' 

"  I  did  know  him.'^ 

''  He  is  dead/* 

**  Well,  how  will  that  liberate  me?** 

"  He  has  left  you  what  property  he  had/' 

"  Ah  1  by  God  tliat  is  good  news/' 

**  It  would  be  better  if  you  heard  it  in  a 
merrier  kind  of  place/' 

**  Ah  !  damn  it,  how  unfortunate  that  he 
should  die  at  such  a  time.'* 

**  Not  so  unfortunate,  perhaps,  if  it  is  the 
means  of  making  you  free/' 

"  Free  ! — how  the  devil  can  his  death  make 
me  free,  unless  it  can  prove  me  to  be  inno- 
cent ?*' 
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^'  Speak  out  at  once,  you  devil  I"  shouted 
Holtoti,  "what  are  you  driving  at;  your  in- 
sufferal)le  croaking  is  worse  than  the  gallows 
itself."  ^ 


**  Ah>  you  don't  know  that  from  experien 
yet.      But   let   us   talk   no   more  about    Jack 
Ketches,  and  scaffolds,  and  ropes,  and  public 
executions  on  the  gallows,  but  come  to  busi'^ 
ness.     As  I  said  before,  it  would  be  a  friendly 
act  to  liberate  you;  but  we  lawyers  have  no 
friends — that  is,  speaking  professionally.     TIjc 
law  may  be  just,  or  not,  as  it  happens  ;  but  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that :  it  rests  entirely 
with  the  makers  of  them ;  and  we  keep  our 
offices  open  not  to  administer  justice^  but  law.^^ 
As  I   said  before,  we  have  no  friends.     The^ 
tradesman  does   not   keep    liis    shop  open  to 
supply  his  friends^  but  his  customers.     In  the      y 
same   w^ay  the   legal  profession  is  a  trade  oi!^| 
speculation  in  wliicli  we  embark  a  capital,  and  ~ 
sometimes  win,   but  at  others  lose.     Now  in 
conducting  this  case  for  you,   I   embark   my 
professional  reputation  in  your  defence;  and, 
as  without  me  you  of  course  would  infallibly 
be  hanged,  it  is  but  right  that  my  speculati 
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from  which  you  are  to  gain  so  much,  and  can 
lose  nothing,  should  be  more  profitable  to 
me,  if  successful,  than  as  though  I  risked 
nothing/'  l 

To  this  reasonable  proposition  the  prisoner 
assented, 

*'  Would  you  not  be  ready  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  your  property  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  rest  ?^' 

^«  Of  course." 

'^  You  would  give  up  a  considerable  por- 
tion?*' 

"  I  shall  never  enjoy  a  farthing  of  it,  if  I  be 
convicted." 

"  Certainly  not.  Now  I  don't  know  how 
much  Mr.  Elphinstone  left  you,  but  I  fancy  it 
is  a  considerable  sum ;  and  1  propose  that  you 
sign  a  deed  for  the  payment  of  two  thousand 
pounds/* 

''  Two  what  !'* 

"  An  unconditional  deed  for  two  thousand 
pounds ;  so  that  if  I  get  you  Uberated,  you  pay 
rae  the  money,  and  if  you  are  hanged,  this  will 
be  so  much  waste  paper/' 

Hoi  ton  read  the  deed,  which  was  drawn  up 
with  the  strictest  attention  to  form,  and  saw 
that  the  security  for  payment  was  certain  land 
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that  he  had  never  beard  of;  and  this  gave  him 
an  idea  of  being  probably  a  rich  man^  so  as  to 
be  able  to  afford  tlie  money ;  and  at  all  events 
had  no  choice,  so  he  signed  the  deed. 

^^  You  are  aware,**  said  the  la^'yer,  as  he 
folded  up  the  deed,  *^  that  this  is  but  so  much 
waste  paper,  if  you  are  convicted ;  so  tliat  for 
my  own  sake  I  shall  do  all  I  can  for  you.  By 
the  bye,  it  was  a  capital  thing  for  you  that  girl 
interfering  so — ^she  has  saved  your  life.  Sir. 
For,  let  me  tell  you,  if  we  had  not  got  things 
in  a  fair  train,  not  all  the  property  which  Mr* 
Elphinstone  could  leave  would  be  woi-th  a  far- 
thing to  you,  or  give  you  a  single  chance  of 
escape.  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  little  money  apphed  at 
a  proper  time  that  does  the  business — lucky 
for  you — a  capital  girl  that;  but  she  doi^^f 
look  any  great  things  now — a  bad  one,  eh  ?**    ^^ 

Wliat  did  Holton  feel  when  his  rescue,  aa 
the  misery  he  had  brought  on  his  rescuer,  w< 
put  in  juxtaposition  !  Was  it  shame  or  sorrow 
that  caused  him  to  turn  aside,  as  the  lawyer 
continued — '^^  Not  but  that  1  think  we  might 
possibly  have  managed  to  slip  the  gallows ;  but 
I  suppose  you  wish  for  an  honourable  acquittal. 
You  wouldn't  like  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  by 
the  great  folks  that  you  have  been  acquainted 
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with,  or  may  be  acquainted  with^  eh  ?  So  you 
see  the  girl  has  saved,  not  only  your  hfe,  but 
your  honour ^ — your  lionour  —  ha  1  ha  !  Her 
money  has  been  well  applied — every  thing  is 
in  its  right  place,  and  this  windfall  has  made 
the  matter  certain.  I  don't  know,  Vm  sure, 
what  we  sliould  have  done  without  it,  though  ; 
far  the  girl  told  me,  only  last  night,  that  she 
had  not  another  shiUing  in  the  world,  and  had 
sold  all  her  clothes,  but  what  she  stood  up  in, 
to  procure  what  she  brought  me/* 

Tlie  prisoner  was  evidently  moved  by  his  soli- 
citors  relation ;  but  w^hether  with  shame  at  the 
meanness  of  the  instrument  employed  in  work- 
ing out  his  liberation,  or  with  contrition  for 
the  unutteralde  and  irreparable  injury  he  had 
brought  on  her,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  After 
a  pause  he  said,  *'  There  has  been  enough  said 
on  this  subject,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
exult  too  soon  ;  for  I  don't  see  yet  how  I  am 
to  get  beyond  these  walls." 

**Ahl  never  mind,  leave  that  to  me/*  was 
the  confident  reply  of  the  man  of  law ;  "  y cur's 
is  not  the  first  ease  of  the  kind  I  have  had, 
though  I  can't  say  I  ever  had  one  so  bad  as 
this — ^vcry  bad  ease  indeed  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  girl^ — but  I  see  you  don't  like 
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tlje  subject — you  would  oot  like  to  plead  guilty^^ 
and  depend  on  the  mercy  of  the  court — the|H 
mercy  would  be  the  gBllows.  You  would  not 
like  to  take  the  chance  of  a  fair  trials  and 
on  conviction  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  govern- 
ment ;  their  niercy  would  be  transportation  for 
life.  You  would  not  like  to  depend  on  the 
doubtful  chance  of  a  point  of  law,  or  any  thii 
of  that  kind;  for  even  if  it  were  suceessfu 
and  you  were  acquitted  on  it,  of  course  you 
would  be  disgraced  for  ever»  You  want  an 
honourable  acquittal  j  and  a  million  would  not 
do  now,  what  that  girrs  few  pounds  have  done. 
Well,  well,  I  w"on*t  mention  her  again*  Aftc 
what  you  have  related  to  nie  of  your  case^  you" 
arc,  of  course,  not  provided  with  witnesses  to 
prove  that  you  were  some  hundreds  of  miles 
from  town  on  the  very  day  that  the  draft  was 
paid  by  you  in  town  ? 

**  Of  course  not/'  said  Holton,  with  a  hitte 
smile. 

**  Then  it  must  be  my  case  to  provide  them,** 
said  the  lawyer.  "  You  have  no  witnesses  to 
prove,  satisfactorily,  that  the  writing  on  th^ 
draft  is  net  your*s  ?" 

Holton  shook  his  head, 

"  I    must   find   them   also/*   continued    th 
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lawyer ;  **  and  mark  me,  there  is  a  witness  or 
two,  which  if  brought  forward,  will  give  such 
proof  against  youj  as  it  will  not  be  in  our  power 
to  gainsay.  If  we  lived  in  Italy,  we  might  soon 
arrange  it ;  but  in  England  we  arc  obliged  to 
use  milder  measures — there  is  such  a  bother 
made  about  trifles.  It  shall  not  be  for  want  of 
exertion  if  I  do  not  send  them  out  of  England 
for  a  time ;  and  I  shall  take  care  that  the  pro- 
secutor's counsel  does  not  get  a  hint  of  this,  or 
you  know  he  would  make  your  acquittal  any 
thing  but  honourablCi" 

"  But/'  interrupted  Holton,  "  what  need  of 
all  this  bother  and  planning  ?- — why  not  buy  off 
the  counsellor  at  once  ?" 

"  No,  no,  that  would  never  do.  Those 
wi^ed  gentlemen  have  got  very  high  notions 
about  honour  and  independeiice,  and  all  that ; 
and  if  we  were  to  attempt  a  bribe,  they  would 
make  a  point  of  securing  a  conviction*  But  1 
shall  see  the  prosecutor's  attorney,  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  tell  hira  that  you  mean  to  let 
the  law  take  its  course,  that  you  have  not  a  leg 
to  stand  on,  and  are  anxious  only  to  escape  the 
gallows.  Now  seeing  that  you  are  to  make  no 
defence,  I  can  get  him  to  make  up  a  tolerable 
case,  without  those  material  witnesses ;  and  for 
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a  certain  sum,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  draw  up 
the  brief  accordingly,  ^M 

**  Now  the  counsel  must  have  no  instruction^^ 
beyond  the  letter  of  his  brief,  and  we  will  take 
them  by  surprise ;  we  will  come  into  court  with 
our  witnesses,  and  the  best  counsel  the  bar  can 
furnish,  and  with  a  defence  that  I  have  no 
doubt  will  bring  you  off  honourably.  It  will 
do — it  must  do ;  but  it  was  a  capital  thing  of 
that  girl ;  for  a  million  pounds  would  not  do 
now  what  her  five-and-twenty  pounds  have 
done.  I  am  sorry,  though,  that  she  is  so 
poor ;  but  1  suppose  you  will  take  care  of  her, 
now  that  you  are  a  man  of  fortune.  But  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that*when  you  get 
out,  you  must  let  your  money  fly,  to  get  at  the 
documents  in  the  case,  for  we  don't  know  how 
things  may  spread  ;  and  if  the  newspapers  get 
hold  of  it,  your  character  will  go  to  the  devi 
As  far,  however,  as  the  trial  is  concerned,  trua 
ill  me,  and  TU  bring  you  through-  All  tl 
you  will  have  to  do,  will  be  to  come  into  court ^ 
like  an  innocent  roan — ha  1  ha!  ha !  You  look 
like  an  innocent  man  ! — ha !  ha  !  You  must 
seem  to  look  down  with  indifference  on  judge, 
and  jury,  and  all  the  proceedings.  Be  bold  in 
your  innocence-^hal  ha!  ha!    You  don*t  know 
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what  effect  a  prisooer's  appearance  has  on  the 
jury/' 

So  saying,  the  ingenious  and  voluble  attorney 
left  the  prisoner^  who,  although  his  fate  wvls 
assuming  a  more  favourable  appearance  under 
his  auspices,  yet  felt  somewhat  relieved  to 
find  himself  alone ;  for,  not  only  was  it  mor- 
tifying to  be  continually  reminded  that  his 
escape  from  punishment  would  be  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  a  prostitute^  but  the  lai^yer  was  so 
plain-spoken  and  descriptive  in  picturing  trials 
and  public  executions,  that  his  client  in  his 
presence  seemed  to  have  a  foretaste  of  the 
horrors  which  it  seemed  very  likely  would  be 
realized-  It  is  not  uncommon  for  persona  to 
hate  the  instruments  of  their  salvation. 
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The  eh*r|ftf  it  prepuMd,  the  UwjtfB  arc  fii*t, 
Tb«  judge*  all  r&Dgcdp  (a  t«iTible  show). 

The  day  of  trial  came,  and  long  before 
the  court  commenced  its  sittings,  Amelia  was 
pacing  to  and  A*o  in  the  yard  of  the  Old 
Bailey — her  face,  pale  from  long  watching  and 
labour,  and  agitated  from  the  inward  conflict 
of  hope  and  fear,  turned  up  constantly  towards 
the  prisoner's  apartments,  as  though  her  eyes 
could  pierce  the  ponderous  stones  of  those 
gloomy  walls,  and  follow  her  heart,  where  it 
was  ever  living,  in  the  prisoner's  cell. 

At  length  the  court  opened,  and  Amelia 
gained  a  place,  where  unobserved  she  could 
see  all  that  passed.  Two  or  three  cases  unim- 
portant to  her,  were  tried,  and  her  patience 
was  sorely  taxed ;  but  at  length  the  trial,  was 
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announceJ.  She  turned  her  eyes  in  fearfiil 
agitation  towards  the  dock,  and  when  he 
entered,  she  wept  in  uncontrollable  joy.  The 
word  prisoner  had  been  to  her  a  sound  con- 
veying an  indistinct  horror;  the  squalid 
wretches  whose  trials  and  sentences  she  had 
just  witnessed,  had  borne  out  her  preconceived 
ideas,  and  she  feared  Frederick  would  be  like 
them.  But  when  she  saw  him  with  the  sanie 
upright  carriage,  in  the  same  elegant  dress, 
and  in  all  things  like  the  Frederick  whom  she 
had  known  in  fornier  times,  she  was  joyfully 
disappointed^  He  looked  calmly  on  the  judge, 
the  jury,  and  assembled  multitude,  and  they 
felt  that  he  displayed  either  the  hardihood  of 
the  most  accustomed  guilt,  or  the  c^.lm  fear- 
fulness  of  conscious  innocence ;  bat  Amelia 
felt  none  of  these  things — she  thought  not  of 
the  prisoner,  but  of  the  man* 

Tlie  preliminaries  being  over,  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  rose,  and  drawing  his  robe 
around  him,  pulUng  down  his  wig,  putting  his 
foot  on  the  seat,  looking  round  the  court  and 
seeming  to  address  no  particular  person,  com- 
menced an  eulogium  on  the  greatness  and  hap- 
piness of  this  country.  He  flourished  on  the 
excellence  of  its  laws,  he  enlarged  on  their  equal 
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openness  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  he  extolled 
the  raanner  in  which  they  were  adxninisteredj 
the  impossibility  of  injustice,   and    above   all 
tilings,  the  blessing   of  "  trial  by  jury/'     He 
paused,  and  turning  round  to  the  jury,  compli- 
mented them  on  their  probable  honesty  and 
ability :  he  supposed  them  to  be  men  of  trade, 
he  told  them  that  England  was  particularly  a 
nation  of  trade,  the  greatest  nation   of  mer- 
chants in  the  world,  he  said  that  trade  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world,  that  the 
crime  of  forgery  was  the  greatest  of  all  ima- 
ginable or  possible  crimes,  inasmuch  as  it  tend- 
ed to  destroy  security  and  credit,  on  which  was 
founded  the  moat  important  thing  in  tl>e  world; 
he  showed  that  the  prisoner's   case  was    the^j 
very  worst  of  the  worst  cases^  and  after   an^^ 
excellent  address,  which  lasted  tw^o  hours  and 
a  lialf,  told  the  jury,  that  he  would  not  trouble 
them  with  a  long  speech  on  what  was   so  very 
palpable  a  case,  and  called  his  witnesses. 

Amelia  trembled  as  they  gave  their  evidence, 
for  it  seemed  so  directly  against  him,  and  the 
counsellor  had  spoken  so  severely  of  him, 
that  she  feared  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
Tlie  prisoner's  counsel  cross-examined  the  wit- 
nesses on  points  which  had  not  been  touched  iji 
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their  evidence,  and  though  their  answers  were 
of  a  tendency  different  from  their  evidence, 
yet  Amelia  did  not  detect  in  those  answers 

much  ground  for  hope,  until  the  prisoner's 
counsel  addressed  the  court. 

He  began  like  his  brother  counsellor,  by  ex- 
tolling all  the  institutions  of  England,  and  after 
congrattilating  the  prosecutor,  the  court,,  the 
bar,  the  jury,  and  the  world,  on  their  happiness 
in  possessing  a  pleader  of  such  distinguished 
eloquence  as  his  learned  friendj  begged  the 
judge  and  jury  not  to  pay  attention  to  one 
word  that  had  fallen  from  his  hps ;  he  was 
very  happy  to  agree  with  his  learned  friend 
in  all  the  excellent  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  eloquent  speech,  and  was  very  sorry  that 
those  sentiments  had  been  so  entirely  mis- 
placed, as  to  appear  in  a  case  like  this — a 
case,  he  would  be  bold  to  say,  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  which  the  annals  of  all  the  courts  in 
the  world  could  not  furnish  a  paralleL  There 
was  not  the  shadow  of  a  tittle  of  evidence, 
that  in  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced  person 
could  affect  the  prisoner  at  their  Lordships^  bar; 
he  showed  that  the  witnesses  which  had  been 
produced  were  unworthy  of  credit,  and  that  the 
witnesses  whose  evidence  was  most  material 
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had  been  purposely  kept  in  ilie  back  ground  ; 
he  said,  the  prisoncr*s  witnesses  woald  prove 
his  perfect  innocence ;  he  enlai^d  upon  the 
burning     injustice    of    putting    an     innocent 
person  and  a  gentleman,  in  the  situation  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  talked  of  a  prosecu-  ^M 
tion  of  the  witnesses  for  perjury,  of  an  indict-  ^^ 
ment  against  the   prosecutor  for   conspiracy^  ^ 
and  called  his  witnesses,  ^M 

These  had  been  well  trained  by  the  lawyer  in  ~ 
the  part  they  were  now  to  act,  and  they  perform- 
ed it  with  infinite  assurance.  Tliey  positively 
swore  that  they  had  transacted  business  with  the 
prisoner  several  hundred  miles  from  London,  on 
the  day  on  which  it  was  asserted  he  had  presented 
the  draft  in  London  ;  and,  as  they  were  dressed 
plainly  and  genteelly,  and  gave  their  evidence  wiA 
great  modesty, and  rather  in  answer  to  questions 
than  from  an  apparent  interest,  their  evidence 
had  evidently  great  weight  in-ith  the  Court. 

They  were  cross-examined  to  no  purpose^] 
for  they  had  been  too  well  taught  to  dis- 
grace their  master,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  taken  by  surprise,  sut  down,  look- 
ing unutterable  things  at  his  learned  friend, 
the  judges  and  the  jury.  Ameha's  face  was 
flushed  wth   hope,    and   her  exclamation    of 
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delightj  drew  oti  her  the  indignant  notice  of 
the  noisy  officer  that  keeps  the  Court  silent, 
as  she  heard  the  judge  sum  up  the  evidence 
in  tlie  prisoner's  favour. 

The  jury  tamed  round  for  a  miuute's  consul- 
tation :  but  how  many  hours  measure  of  hopes, 
fears,  and  anxieties  were  gathered  into  that  mi- 
nute for  Amelia*  There  was  a  strange  light  in 
her  eyes,  she  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  sat  down 
again  continually  ;  at  every  word  spoken,  she 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  speaker ;  at  every  move- 
mentj  she  looked  at  the  person  moving;  she 
gazed  intensely  and  curiously  into  the  eyes  of 
the  people  around  her,  to  discover  what  they 
thought ;  she  watched  every  face  in  the  jury- 
box,  as  once  or  twice  they  turned  round  to 
look  at  the  prisoner;  the  poor  wretch  was 
excited  beyond  her  physical  ability,  and  when 
the  jury  pronounced  the  words  "  Not  Guilty,'* 
she  shrieked  and  fainted, 

**  Remove  that  woman,*'  said  the  judge,  in  the 
cold,  measured,  conventional  tones  of  the  justice  • 
seat*  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  he  said,  *^  I  congratulate  you,  Sir^  on 
the  verdict  which  the  jury  have  this  day  pro- 
nounced — a  verdict  which  after  a  most  attentive 
examination   of  the   evidence,  I   must  say  is 
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the  only  one  which  honest  men  could  pro- 
noun<!e.  And  though  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  the  prosecutor  to  have  been  actuated 
by  the  motives  alleged  by  the  learned  gentle- 
mans  your  counsel,  yet  I  consider  that  a  little 
more  consideration  of  the  facts  of  this  case 
would  have  prevented  such  an  accusation 
against  you.  I  again  congratulate  you,  Sir, 
on  your  honourable  acquittal,  and  am  sure 
that  all  who  have  witnessed  this  trial,  will  unite 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  you  will  leave 
this  court  without  the  slightest  shadow  of 
imputation  on  your  character." 
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The  lOTeljr  foang  Lavtola  ejn«  bad  fHetid«» 
And  fortune  unlled^  deceftftiJ  on  her  birth 
For  hi  her  ludplcii  ^ean^  deprived  of  aU, 
Of  every  tUy,  wive  liiDocvnce  uid  beK^'n. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Scribimua  iodoctl. 


2  HoK*  1.  u;. 


I  HAVE  been  oflten  amazed  at  the  intuition  of 
the  novel  and  romance  \iTiter3  of  our  days.  In 
most  branches  of  literature  it  is  considered  ex- 
pedient, if  not  necessary,  that  a  person  should 
have  studied,  in  some  degree,  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes,  and  many  readers  would  doubt 
the  qualification  of  a  person  to  discuss  a  subject 
of  which  he  knows  only  the  name»  Now  as  the 
noveUst  writes  of  human  nature  in  its  myriads 
of  conventional  phases,  it  would  appear  that 
this  could  not  be  more  easily  mastered  than  other 
sciences,  from  any  apparent  simplicity  or  ob- 
viousness. On  the  contrary,  the  desires,  the 
prejudices,  the  vices,  the  follies,  the  weaknesses, 
and  the  passions  of  maiikhid,  mixed  up  in  va- 
rious quantities  as  they  are  in  various  indivi- 
duals, and  acting  on  each  other  in  the  varying 
circumstances  of  life  and  society  form  one  of 
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the  most  profound  studies  tbat  can  be  offered 
to  man !     How  then  shall  we  account  for  the 

success  of  tJie  two  or  three  hundred  of  our  most 
eelehrnted  living  noveUsts;  not  a  dozen  of 
whom  have  the  least  knowledge  of  human  life 
or  character^  or  possess  the  power  of  compre- 
hending them  if  they  were  exhibited  before 
them  in  their  broadest  ^dew  every  day  of  their 
lives  1  fl 

Sometime  back  there  appeared  a  series  of 
what  the  advertisements  assured  us  were  highly- 
entertaining  and  life-like  novels,  called  the 
Denounced^  the  Doomed,  the  Distorted,  &c,, 
by  M,  A.  C-  a  lady  of  ftishion,  which  when  I 
read,  to  my  great  delightj  1  found  full  of  lords, 
and  dukes  and  peeresses,  all  moving  about  and 
talking  just  like  life  in  a  mixture  of  French, 
Italian,  and  German,  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand, with  a  slight  infusion  of  the  vernacular 
not  remarkable  for  purity.  Of  course  I  was 
highly  delighted  to  read  about  my  betters,  and 
to  be  put  behind  the  scenes  along  with  half  the 
peerage :  and  I  had  a  mind  to  take  lessons  in 
the  modem  languages  from  our  old  school- 
master to  qualify  me  to  talk  with  dukes  and 
duchesses.  How  then  was  I  suq>rised,  after  a 
time  to  find  that  M-  A.  C.  the  author  was  n< 
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other  than  Mary  Ann  Cook  the  daughter  of  our 
hutcher,  who  I  am  certain  was  never  in  company 
witli  the  lady  of  even  a  knight,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  real  duchess  or  countess  ;  and  as  to  her  skill 
in  the  modern  languages,  with  which  her  books 
are  so  richly  studded,  I  beEeve  the  only  lessons 
she  ever  received  were  the  casual  conversation  of 
our  squire^s  French  valet  de  chambrc,  and  the 
wonder  is  how  she  can  tell  so  exactly  how  lords 
and  ladies  speak^  think^  and  act, 

I  have  heard  that  the  best  way  to  learn  any- 
thing is  to  endeavour  to  teach  it,  which  princi- 
ple is  doubtless  the  secret  of  our  novehsts' 
success,  who  I  believe  shut  themselves  up  with 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  without  any  clear  ideas 
of  human  character,  write  on  vigorously  untd 
by  dint  of  teaching  the  world,  they  learn  some- 
thing themselves. 

But  when  our  modem  patriots  shall  have 
destroyed  all  lords  and  ladies,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  as  they  promise  to  do  in  a  few  years, 
what  astonishment  will  these  works  create  in 
the  minds  of  posterity,  if  indeed  the  w^orks 
should  esdst  so  long.  Men  will  wonder  beyond 
measure  at  the  records  of  a  race  of  men  and 
women  so  different  in  all  respects  from  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  their  own  day.     Posterity  will  be 
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surprised  as  I  am  when  I  take  up  a  novel  to 
find  everj*  uld  ncilileman  is  a  surly  fellow  alwayt 
talking  about  garters  and  ribbons  like  a  linen- 
draper,  boasting  of  his  ancestors,  and  endea- 
vouring  to  force  his  son  to  marry  a  hump-back- 
ed lady  of  high  rank,  who  has  got  half  a  million 
of  money;  and  opposing  his  amiable  propensity 
towards  a  fair  recluse  who  is  penniless,  but  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  only  daughter  of  the  marquis 
of  Hounsditch,  the  duke  of  Cripplegate,  or  some 
other  of  the  oldest  of  our  nobility.  But  if  this  h 
old  gentleman  happen  to  have  lost  an  only  child 
which  was  stolen  from  the  cradle,  he  is  sure  to 
be  the  most  amiable  old  mail  in  the  world,  nay, 
not  even  a  committee  of  boarding-school  girls 
could  better  arrange  the  set  of  charms  and  vir- 
tues suitable  for  "  a  nice  old  lord." 

If,  however,  the  son  which  the  old  lord  has 
lost  be  illegitimate,  bless  me,  how  the  case  is 
altered,  for  the  lord  proves  to  be  '*  a  good-for- 
nothing  old  wretch,"  and  he  and  his  illegiti- 
mate son  die  in  great  torment!  There  is  a  fine 
moral  in  this,  if  the  reader  will  pick  it  out :  3retfl 
for  the  sake  of  the  last  moments  of  our  peers,  I 
hope  it  is  not  true  that  every  one  dies  "  so 
shocking''  who  happens  to  have  a  son  not  ori- 
ginally consecrated  by  tlie  bishop ;  for  if  it  were, 
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what  a  collection  of  dying  scenes  might  be 
gathered  from  the  Court  Guide*  But  the  legi* 
timate  son  and  daughter  of  the  *'  proudest, 
haughtiest,  tyranaicalcst  old  lord,^^  are  always 
endowed  with  every  \irtuc  and  grace  under  or 
in  heaven,  The  gentleman  twenty  and  the 
lady  seventeen,  both  beautifiil  as  angels,  cram- 
med with  all  the  accomplishments  that  masters 
could  give,  adorned  with  every  virtue,  and 
oi^erflowing  with  every  sentiment  that  is  sub- 
lime and  beautiful ; — future  ages  will  wonder  at 
the  contrast  between  the  old  and  young. 

Some  years  back,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I 
was  very  fond  of  old  novels  in  which  the  wicked 
lover  always  carried  away  the  lady  and  locked 
her  up  on  bread  and  water  to  make  her  love 
him,  as  the  chartists  burn  tradesmen's  houses 
and  noblemen's  farms  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
those  classes,  I  recollect  how  I  was  puzzled 
to  find,  after  a  young  lady  had  been  locked  up 
in  a  common  chamber  containing  only  a  creak* 
ing  bed-stead  and  mattress — no  water,  no  towel, 
nobed-room  furniture  of  any  kind,  and  no  per- 
son to  be  seen  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  yet 
when  she  contrived  to  escape  at  the  end  of  that 
time  she  was  as  beautiful,  as  captivating,  and 
delicate  as  when  she  was  first  confined,     I  won- 
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dered  how  a  young  lady  could  preserve  J 
angelic  charms  a  month  without  washing, 
could  not  reconcile  myself  to  those  enchanting 
beauties  that  had  not  touched  clean  linen  during 
so  long  a  time*  I  remarked  also  that  thei 
young  lovers^  in  their  utmost  straits  always 
possessed  plenty  of  purses  of  money  to  give 
away  to  every  body.  But  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  met  with  a  "  hero,"  who  gave  a 
crown  or  a  guinea,  but  always  a  whole  purse  ; 
so  that  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  number  of 
purses  young  lords  always  carried  about  w^ith 
them,  and  doubtful  whether  some  of  them  ha^^ 
much  in  them.  ^^^H 

These  kidnappings,  imprisonments  and  rob- 
beries, have,  however,  disappeared  from  the 
novels  of  our  day,  and  the  young  nobleman, 
instead  of  rescmng  his  lady  from  the  ravisher 
by  dint  of  superior  prowess,  now  tears  her  from 
her  aflectionate  and  match-making  mother,  and 
aristocratic  father,  by  the  power  of  a  larger  rent- 
roll  and  pedigree.  So  far  is  well — ^novelists 
must  follow  society,  and  kidnappers  and  ban- 
ditti would  be  anachronisms :  but  I  would 
suggest  to  our  modem  wTiters,  that  in  the  few 
thousand  new  novels  of  reputation  that  I  have 
read  \rithin  the  last  few  years,  1  have  invariably 
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found  the  young  nol>lenien  marry  at  twenty- 
one,  whilst  the  testy  father  is  sixty  or  seventy. 
Now  I  would  suggest  that  if  a  na an  has  a  son 
borne  when  he  is  twenty-one,  he  will  not  be  a 
testy  old  lord  of  seventy  when  that  son  is 
twenty-one,  and,  therefore,  though  one  can  un- 
derstand that  a  sentimental  young  lord  and 
lady  may  eventuaOy  become  a  testy  troublesome 
old  loi*d,  and  a  spiteful  calculating  old  lady, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  state  of  society 
wliich,  generation  after  generation,  consists  of 
sons  of  twenty  and  fathers  of  seventy ;  inas- 
much as  the  latter  must  live  fifty  years  for  the 
others*  twenty,  a  thing,  in  my  opinion,  rather 
difficult  to  do.  If,  however,  as  I  suppose  these 
works  are  generally  iiTitten  by  young  ladies  like 
my  friend  above  mentioned,  Miss  Mary  Ami 
Cook,  T  recommend  them  in  future  to  make 
use  of  the  following  motto  from  Crispin  in  the 
Universel  Legataire,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  all  anachronisms. 


'*  MaU  feu  monsieur  rooo  pfcre,  Alemndns  Choupi]le> 
Genlil  Uomine  noriiiHiiil,  prit  pour  f^^mtne  uuc  fiUe 
Qui  flit,  h  re  qu*on  dit*  voire  socur  autrefoiEy 
£t  qyi  mv  rait  nu  jour  All  bout  de  quatre  moil. 
Mod  p^re  t«  fAcha  de  cette  diligence  ; 
Mais  UQ  ami  sens^  iui  die  en  cooliiliencc 
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Qa*U  e«t  vTAi  que  iha  na^re,  en  ftiMDt  set  enfAiis 
N^ob»erTiiil  pas  coco  re  nssex  Tordre  d^  t^mps  ; 
Mais  qu*«iut  fe mines  I'crreur  u^Uit  (iitf  inouJe, 
Et  qu'ellet  oe  nmnquaieat  qxi^k  1a  chronologic^* 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  aoci 
tomed  to  works  highly  seasoned  with  Freu 
and  Italian,  and  lords  and  ladies,  will  be  disap-' 
pointed  with  my  work,  which  contains  none  of 
those  things;  and  the  only  apology  which  I  can 
otler  for  the  omission,  namely^  that  I  know 
nothing  about  them,  will  be  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory, since  nothing  is  more  common  in 
modern  days  than  for  authors  to  write  on  things 
with  which  they  have  the  least  acquaintance. 
To  suit,  however,  as  much  as  possible  the  pre- 
vailing  tastes,  I  have  gathered  some  mottoes  ia, 
foreign  languages  from  the  Dictionary  of  Q 
tations,  where  the  reader,  if  he  chooses,  mai 
hunt  them  out  with  their  translations :  and' 
Madame  Leblong  has  treated  the  reader  to 
some  elegant  French  which  was  furnished  by 
an  ingenious  youth  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is 
a  student  under  a  celebrated  professor,  who 
engages  to  teach  any  pupil  on  a  patent  princi* 
pie  to  speak  fluently  seven  languages  in  a 
twelvemonth  ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
man^j  I  have  been   informed  by  several  young 
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ladies  at  a  boarding- school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  Madame  Lcblong's  Freiicli  is  really 
of  the  purest  kind,  and  quite  equal  to  any  they 
have  met  with  in  the  last  five  hundred  new 
novels.  My  apology  for  not  relating  the  doings 
of  lords  and  ladies,  is  pretty  niucli  the  same; 
namely,  that  i  never  had  the  honour  of  ac- 
quaintance  with  them,  and^  therefore,  hardly 
know  the  difference  between  a  lord  and  a 
gentleman,  or  between  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
woman. The  only  lord  I  ever  saw  was  a  little 
fellow  with  a  protuberant  back,  who  was  on  a 
horse,  and  called  by  my  school-fellows  "  ray 
lord ;"  but  as  I  did  not  hear  him  speak  or  see 
more  of  him  than  would  be  observed  while  he 
was  passing  by,  I  shall  not  talk  familiarly  of 
lords  because  I  happened  to  see  him  ;  for  as  I 
have  been  determined,  from  my  first  chapter,  to 
he  quite  original,  I  will  follow  to  the  end  the 
maxim  vnth  which  I  set  out,  and  which  very 
few  indeed  would  like  to  follow ;  namely,  to 
write  about  nothing  I  do  not  understand. 
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dertake  the  journey ;  but  he  knew  that  his  owu 
reputation  was  not  of  that  unblemished 
kind  which  challenges  the  scrutiny  of 
the  whole  world ;  he  fancied  that  Mr.  EI- 
pliin stone  might  have  committed  him  with  Mr. 
Prior;  and  as  he  was  aware  of  that  gentleman's 
inflexible  love  of  justice,  when  he  could  gain 
more  by  it  than  by  injustice,  he,  in  fact,  feared 
that  to  face  Mr.  Prior,  would  be  to  risk  putting 
his  safety  in  the  keeping  of  Mr*  Hoppy,  the 
bumbailiii".  He  would  have  written,  but  he 
reflected  that  this  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  an  inten-iew,  since  if  Mr.  Prior  wished 
to  trouble  him,  he  would  send  a  person  to  him, 
from  whom  it  would  be  more  diflicult  to 
escape  than  from  Iiis  old  master.  He  would 
have  employed  Mr.  Byter  to  transact  the 
business,  but  he  considered  that  that  gentleman 
had  taken  advantage  of  Ins  circumstances  to 
extort  the  deed  which  he  held  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  two  thoujsand  pounds — this 
he  doubted  the  legality  of,  and  was  not  willing 
to  pay  it  without  farther  advice^  but  must  be 
compelled  to  do  it,  if  his  property  came  into 
Mr.  Byter  s  hands.  Besides,  he  knew  not  the 
amount  of  the  legacy,  which  after  all,  might  be 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  oflf  the  deed. 
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After  mature  consideration  of  these  impor- 
tant  points,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
cautious  intemew  with  Mr.  Prior  would  be 
the  safest  and  most  economical  mode  of 
ceeding,  and  accordingly,  ha\iug  borrowed 
few  pounds  of  Mr.  Byter,  he  went  down  to 
native  town. 

In  pursuance  of  his  careful  arrangenn 
he  reached  the  town  somewhat  after  nighttaOl^ 
and  immediately  set  about  procuring  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Prior,  in  such  circumstances 
as  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
interrupted. 

On  examining  the  premises  from  the  bade 
of  the  house,  he  saw  by  tlie  lights  in  the  office, 
that  both  desks  were  occupied,  and  that,  in  all 
prohability,  Mr.  Prior  and  his  clerk  were  at 
work.  He  believed,  however,  that  there  might 
be  some  danger  in  venturing  into  the  presence 
of  both  of  them  at  once,  and  continued  to 
watch  the  office  window  until  he  marked  the 
disappearance  of  one  of  the  lights,  which  he 
knew  to  be  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Prior.  He 
then  hastened  round  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
knocked  at  tlie  private  door,  and  was  shewed 
by  the  servant  into  the  sitting-room,  while  she 
informed    her    master    that    a   *'  gentlemmi'^ 
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wanted  him.  Mr,  Holton  had  waited  but  a 
few  seconds,  when  Mr.  Prior  entered  the 
room,  and  shook  hands  with  his  unexpected 
visitor ;  but  though  Holton  watched  him  very 
narrowly,  he  failed  to  detect  any  change  of 
colour^  or  movement  of  feature  or  person, 
which  betokened  an  emotion,  either  of  pleasure 
or  surprise. 

Mr,  Prior  was  still  the  same  cold,  passion- 
less^ immoveable,  man  of  business,  and  this 
impenetrability  to  human  weakncssj  which  is 
not  often  considered  adapted  to  inspire  plea- 
sure, was  now  observed  by  Holton  with  great 
joy,  since  it  tended  to  convince  him  of  his 
present  safety.  He  was  not,  however,  of  so 
easy  faith  as  to  neglect  caution^  because  there 
was  an  appearance  of  safety ;  he  knew  Mr, 
Prior  and  lawyers  too  well  for  that,  and  his 
every  word  and  motion  was  nicely  adapted  to 
secure  himself.  Mr,  Prior  welcomed  him  to 
the  country,  not,  certainly,  with  heartiness  or 
lively  pleasure,  for  these  were  passions  which 
had  not  been  expressed  in  his  face  for  the 
last  thirty  years  ;  but  Holton  the  more  rejoiced 
at  this,  since  it  ooiiyiDced  him  that  the  man  of 
law  was  not  attempting  to  gain  his  confidence 
by  a  hypocritica!  show  of  affection. 
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When,  however,  after  inviting  him   to   sta| 
to  supper,  Mr,  Prior  was  shuffling  away  to  th 
office,  as  he  said^  to   see  everything  fastened 
up  for  the   night,   Holton   expressed   a   ver 
strong  desire  to  see  the  old  office  once   mor 
and  though  Mr.  Prior  desired  him   to  call  in 
the  morning,  he  persisted  in  following  hiro. 

The   office  was   pretty  much  in   the    sami 
condition  as  it   had    been    some  years    back^ 
when  I  took  my  readers  into  it  j   for,  indeed, 
nothing   had   been   taken  from   it,   and   little 
added,  save  a  few  l)undles  of  papers  to   the 
shelves,  another  tint  of  age  to  tlie  walls,  and  a 
thin-faced,   middle-aged,  patient-looking  man, 
at  the  desk  formerly  occupied  by  Mr,   Holton, 
But  it  will  he  readily  believed,  that  our  young 
gentleman  found  but  little  pleasure  in  coutem^^ 
plating   the  well-known  scene  ;   and,  in  fad^f 
Ills  desire  to  see  it  again,  was  only  a  determi- 
nation to  keep  Mr,  Prior  witliin  range   of  his 
eye,  to  prevent  all  secret  communication  ber^^ 
tween  him  and  every  other  person  whatsoevel^l 
Yet  there  seemed  but  little  occasion  for  this 
caution,   and    Holton    became  gradually  con^^ 
vinced   that   he    was    safe^   since   no   whispe^l 
passed  between  the  master  and  his  clerk,  the 
astute  old  lawyer  shewed  no  wish  to  leave  him 
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for  a  moment,  and  it  was  perfectly  in  his  usual 
manner  that  he  desired  liis  clerk  to  shut  up 
his  books,  put  out  the  candle,  and  come  in  to 
lied. 

The  patient-looking  man  locked  his  desk, 
gave  the  key  to  Mr.  Prior,  fastened  the 
if^dndows  and  drawers,  and  slunk  from  the 
office,  followed  by  Mr,  Prior,  who  fastened  the 
door.  But  when  the  poor  fellow  opened  the 
stairs-door,  and  humbly  wished  his  master 
and  the  nsitor  a  good  night,  Hoi  ton  whispered 
to  Mr.  Prior  a  very  pressing  request  that  Mr. 
Dolman    might  be   allowed  to  join   them   at  I 

supper,  which  he  consented  to  when  Holton  j 

whispered  that  he  would  pay  all  expenses —  'j 

liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Holton,  which  the  j 

reader  may  attribute  to  pity,  awakened  by  the  'j 

destitute  condition   of   the  poor  clerk,  or  to  I 

care   for  his   own   safety,   in   preventing   any  i 

separation  between  master  and  man,  until  liis  j 

own  business  was  finished.     Judging,  however,  J 

of  the  expense  of  such  a  supper  by  the  mate-  li 

rialsof  which  it  was  composed,  Mr,   Hoi  ton's  | 

offer  would  not  be  considered  an  extraordinary  I 

stretch  of  liberality,  since  the  provisions  ex-  1 

hibited  on  tlie  table,  were  of  tlie  most  scanty 
proportions,  and  not  rendered  valuable  by  ex- 
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finish  to  a  form  and  face  which  nature  had 
done  her  best  to  render  beautiful.  Indeed, 
the  effect  which  her  appearance  had  on  Mr* 
Holton,  she  owed  entirely  to  nature^  for  she 
was  utterly  wanting  in  those  external  embel- 
lishments of  the  person,  which  have  sometimes 
as  powerful  an  effect  on  the  beholder  as  grace 
or  beauty.  She  was  clad  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner consistent  with  her  station  j  but  the  na- 
tural beauty  of  her  figure  adorned  the  gar- 
mentSj  and  made  it  impoissible  for  a  spectator 
to  consider  whether  they  were  of  satin  or  of 
cotton, 

Mr.  Holton,  also,  had  sometimes  created  a 
sensation  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  his 
charms  were  lost  on  Miss  Clara,  who  sat  down 
to  supper  with  as  little  apparent  timidity 
caused  by  his  powers  of  fascination,  as  of 
coquetry  from  the  consciousness  of  her  own. 
The  seclusion  of  her  life  acting  on  natural  good 
sense,  had  taught  her  the  necessity  of  caution  ; 
and  what  she  had  witnessed  in  her  uncle's 
house,  had  convinced  her  of  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  appearances.  In  short,  Mr*  Holton 
was  somewhat  surprised  and  mortified  to  find 
Miss  Prior's  manner  not  only  totally  unembar* 
rassed,  but  actually  tinged  with  a  certain  air 
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of  condescension,  as  tliough  the  former  clerk 
and  the  present   one  stood  in   precisely  the^f 
same  relation  to  her,  which  was  highly  offen- 
sive to  Hoi  ton,  after  mingling,  as  he  had  done, 
with  persons  of  quality. 

Meals  were  never  very  long  at  Mr.  Prior's, 
and  this  unprecedented  one  of  supper  was  nofcj 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  since  the  very 
scanty  amount  of  substance  laid  on  the  table,] 
although  Hokon's  appetite  was  not  proToke 
by    it,    disappeared    in  a    few    seconds,   tht 
paucity  of  destructible  materials  not  being  eked 
out  with  the  cliarms  of  conversation  :  for  Dol- 
man dared  not  converse,  Holton  wished  to  get 
to  business  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Clara  having 
heard  Holton  mention  London,  and  hastily  in- 
quired if  he  knew  her  cousin  Henry,  was  repri- 
manded by  her  uncle  with  such  great  severity 
that  she  dared  not  speak  again;  and  thus  tliej 
party  had  full  leisure  to  pay  as  much  attention" 
to  the  supper  as  a  much  better  one  would  have 
deserved. 

As  the  dishes  and  plates  were  being  removedJ| 
Mn  Prior  saw  that  Mr.  Holton  had  drunk  verj 
little  of  his  ale,  and  after  several  fidgetty  looks 
at  every  person  present,  and  a  shuflBing  walk 
about  the  room,   he  took  a   couple  of  wine- 
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glasses  from  the  cupboard  which  he  locked* 
and  handing  his  keys  to  Clara,  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  her, 

*'  My  dear,  go  down  to  the  cellar,  and  un- 
lock the  door  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the 
second  row  you  will  find  twelve  bottles — bring 
one  of  them/* 

Clara  took  the  keys  and  left  the  room,  but 
after  a  long  stay  she  returned  with  her  face 
fiushed  as  from  exertion,  but  without  the  bottle, 
saying, 

'*  I  cannot  turn  the  key,  uncle/' 

^'  Dear  rae,"  cried  Mr.  Prior,  starting  up  in 
great  haste,  *^  somebody  must  have  been  trying 
the  lock  and  spoiled  it.  Ah !  dishonesty  and 
extravagance  vnU  ruin  me.  *Twas  a  very  good 
lock  when  we  opened  it  last.  When  did  you 
open  it,  Clara }" 

'*  I  never  opened  it,  or  saw  it  open,"  Clara 
replied, 

"  No,  no,  I  recollect,  it  was  I,  so  it  was, 
dear  me/*  said  Mr.  Prior,  *'  but  really  it  was 
not  so  many  years  ago ;  let  me  see,  four,  seven, 
nine — ^no,  'tis  not  so  long.  Some  thieves  must 
have  been  tliere,  or  tlie  cellar  is  damp,  and  the 
lock  rusty.  Dear  me !  always  something  to 
buy.     Light  me,  Clara," 
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Mr,  Prior  left  the  room,  followed  hy  Clan^^ 
who  shortly  afterwards  returned  for  a  hammd^ 
and  chisel,  which  she  earned  to  her  anclcj  and 
soon  after  he  appeared  with  a  black  bottle  iftH 
his  hand,  covered  thickly  with  dust,  and  beai^^^ 
ing  on  one  ride  a  white  mark,  so  that  altogether 
it  looked  marvellously  like  a  bottle  of  fine  oUB 


port*  Apologizing  for  having  carried  away  the^ 
OT>ly  candle,  Mr.  Prior  put  the  bottle  on  the 
mantlepiece  beside  the  glasses,  and  uher  having 
ordered  Mr.  Dolman  to  bed,  asked  Clara  for 
the  corkscrew.  The  young  lady  commenced  a 
search  through  the  various  drawers  in  kitchen 
and  parlour  which  were  not  kept  constantly 
locked  by  Mr,  Prior,  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  corkscrew  was  not  to  be 
found. 

"  Not  find  the  corkscrew  ?**  quoth  Mr. 
Prior  in  astonishmenti  "  bless  me,  there  must 
be  thieves  in  the  house.     Ring  for  Mary/' 

Mary  was  rung  to  no  purpose,  as  she 
affirmed  that  she  had  never  seen  a  corkscrew 
in  the  house.  Mr.  Prior  then  examined  Clara, 
who  gave  the  same  answer  as  the  maid,  when 
taking  out  his  bunch  of  keys,  he  himself  joined 
in  the  search  for  the  missing  article.  Very 
little  that  required  a  sharp  sight  escaped  the 
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eyes  of  Mr,  Prior;  and  in  this  case,  in  the 
course  of  a  vigorous  examination  of  every  nook 
in  the  house,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
the  missing  implement,  which  would  have  been 
very  useful  if  it  had  not  lost  the  screw. 

*^  Dear  me,"  cried  Mr.  Prior,  as  he  held  up 
the  recovered  instrument^  "  I  forgot  the  cork- 
screw was  broken  some  years  back — ^tet  me  see 
— let  me  see/* 

He  took  the  bottle  to  the  cupboard^  and 
with  a  fork  managed  to  free  the  liquid  from 
the  impediment  which  had  so  many  years 
prevented  its  circulation,  as  Holton  t^ould  tell 
by  the  popping  of  the  cork. 

An  aromatic  perfume  pervaded  the  room  from 
the  opened  bottle,  which  promised  some  amends 
for  the  muddy  ale  with  which  the  supper  table 
had  been  provided;  but  whatever  effect  the 
wine  had  on  Holton,  the  very  excellence  of  it 
made  Mr.  Prior  looked  exceedingly  grave. 

In  this  history,  actions  not  speculations  are 
recorded,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
relate  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  Mr. 
Prior's  mind.  The  reader  may  imagine  them, 
when  it  is  stated,  that  as  he  raised  the  bottle 
to  fill  a  glass  at  the  cupboard,  he  turned  to 
Holton  and  said, 
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"  My  dear  Mr,  Holton,   you  a — really 
had — yes,  you  hare  had  a  very  long  joume; 
and  a — a^ — I  dare  say  you  must  be    thirsty — 
will  you  take  a  glass— a*' — here   he   put   the 
neck  of  the  bottle  suflSciently  near  his  tioae  to 
obtain  stronger  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
contents,  looked  very  miserable  during  a  fe 
secontis,    put   the   bottle   into   the   cupboan 
which  lie  locked^,  and  concluded  his  invitati' 
ihusj  "  really  you  must  allow  me  to  give   you 
a  glass — that  is,  another  glass  of  beer.*' 

The  hospitable  gentleman  was  then  hurrying 
away  to  procure  another  glass  of  his  sober 
beveragCj  when  he  was  stopped  by  Helton  de 
dining  to  take  any  more,  and  requesting  liino 
favour  him  with  the  particulars  of  tlie  busine 
on  which  he  had  come  down* 

Mr.  Prior  wished  Clara  a  good  night,  which 
was  a  command  for  her  to  retire  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  drawing  his  chair  close  by  Mr.  Holton, 
began  hi  a  low  confidential  tone,  | 

'*  My  dear  young  friend — a — a — I  am  afraid 
the  ale  does  not  suit  you ;  but  a — ^we  sinful 
creatures — really  it  is  better  than  we  deserve — 
a — tliat  is,  I  mean  myself,  you  know ;  for  you, 
yes,  you  were  really  always  a  very  excellent 
servant — a — that  is,  young  gentleman — and  1 
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don*t  think  it  right  to  indulge  myself  in  any 
better ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  afford  it/' 

"  It  is  very  good  indeed,  Sir/'  Hoi  ton  re- 
plied with  great  external  satisfaction,  adding, 
after  looking  at  his  watch,  "  but  really  it  is 
getting  late,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
informing  me  of  the  particulars  of  Mr,  Elphin- 
stone's  will.** 

^*  Will !  my  dear  youn^  friend,  Mr,  Elphin- 
stone — ah  I  he  was  dreadfully  blind  in  some 
important  things  j  butj  dear  me,  he's  gone  to 
his  account,  and  his  will— you  will  find  yourself 
mentioned/* 

^*  What  amount  of  property  am  I  entitled 
to,  Sir  >'^ 

"  Oh  !  really  now,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
present/' 

"  But  perhaps  you  might  form  a  rough 
guess/' 

"  Why— a — my  dear  young  friend — ^you  will 
leave  it  in  my  hands,  and  I  will  do  the  very 
best  I  can  for  you,  for  I  always  had  a  great 
regard  for  you;  but  at  present,  dear  me,  it 
would  be  quite  premature/' 

Mr.  Holton  saw  that  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  drawing  the  particulars  from  Mr, 
Prior,  but  as  he  knew  by  experience  the  power 
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of  liquor,  he  fancied  that  it  could  loosen  the 
tongue  even  of  the  old  lawyer,  and  manccuvredfl 
to  gain  the  bottle  of  port,  by  observing  mth 
unnecessary  deheacy, 

**  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  we  will  talk  the  busi* 
ness  over,  and  of  course  I  stiall  be  happy  to 
have  you  concerned  for  me ;  but  really  1  feel 
rather  ixiorly,  and  could  fancy  a  little  good 
wine.  Perhaps  you  would  he  so  good  as  to 
send  out  for  a  bottle  and  join  me  in  it,  and  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  pay  for  it.*' 

Mr.  Prior  cast  a  suspicious  glance  at  his 
companion  to  mark  whether  there  was  any 
lurking  consciousness  of  the  opened  bottle,  but 
Holton's  face  was  proof  to  his  penetration, 
when  going  to  the  cupboard,  and  slipping  the 
bottle  under  his  coat,  he  left  tlie  room,  and 
when  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
minutrs,  muttering  something  about  the  late 
hours  at  the  George  Inn,  be  placed  the  bottle 
of  port  and  a  couple  of  glasses  on  the  table. 

Holton  duly  paid  for  the  wine,  arid  he  and  his 
old  master  sat  down  and  drank  it ;  but  the 
professional  caution  of  the  lawj^er  was  not 
to  be  overcome  by  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
grape.  He  happened  to  have  a  slight  cough, 
brought  on  by  want  of  suflScient  nourishment 
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and  he  constantly  turned  the  conversation  in 
that  direction  when  Holtori  wished  to  talk 
aboat  his  money.  Mr.  Prior  supposed  that 
his  young  friend  might  retain  some  of  his  old 
acquirements  in  the  medical  sciences,  and  he 
begged  him  to  inform  him  what  would  be  best 
for  his  cough ;  but  Holt  on  hated  physic,  and 
recommended  Mr.  Prior  to  speak  to  Mn 
Pounder  on  the  subject :  and  at  length  tired 
out  by  the  old  law^^er- s  caution*  he  left  the  house 
with  as  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his 
finances  as  when  he  entered  It. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Le  ^ai  roojcn  d*ltrf  tromp^j  c*e«t  d«  ce  croire  plot 

que  lei  autreJk 

LA  |lQCfl£rOUC4[lLD.    ]2f. 


Early  the  next  morning — that  is,  as  soon 
as  a  shop  could  be  observed  open  in  the  High 
Street,  Holton  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Hardman, 
hoping  to  obtain  from  him  more  accurate  in- 
formation than  could  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Prior  respecting  his  bequest,  and  also  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  were  quite  safe  for  him  to  ap- 
pear openly  in  the  streets,  which  he  was  certain 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Hardman,  since  he  could  not 
be  interested  in  deceiving  him,  and  direct 
hypocrisy  and  treachery  were  vices  which 
formed  no  part  of  his  character. 

To  Holton^s  great  astonishment,  however, 
although  the  shop  was   open,  Mr.   Hardman 
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was  still  a-bed,  a  thing  unexampled  in  the 
years  during  which  he  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  premises.  He  inquired 
whether  the  child  or  Mrs.  Hardman  were  ill, 
or  anything  else  were  the  matter,  when  the 
apprentice  assured  him  all  was  well,  and  that 
Mr*  Hardman  would  be  down  to  breakfast. 
Down  to  breakfast!  what  words  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Hardman — to  him  who  for  thirty  years 
had  never  once  failed  to  be  down  before  his 
shutters,  which  were  down  the  first  in  the 
whole  place !  That  Mr,  Hardman  could  be 
brought  to  keep  his  bed  while  a  penny  could 
be  turned  over  behind  the  counter  was  an 
astonishing  occurrence,  and  evidence  of  such 
a  radical  change,  that  Holton  almost  expected 
to  see  in  Mr.  Hardman,  a  person,  the  linea- 
ments of  whose  countenance  were  entirely 
unknowTi    to  him. 

But  this  expectation  was  not  reaUzed,  for 
when,  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  Mr,  Hard- 
man  entered  tlie  little  parlour,  Holton  obser\"ed 
so  little  change  in  his  person,  that  he  was  very 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  many  hours  he  had 
spent  in  that  room  posting  books  and  writing 
biUs. 

Mr.  Hardman  was  greatly  delighted  to  meet 
his    old   servant,   and  welcomed  him   with   a 
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"  Can  you  iiifomi  rae  of  tlie  amount  of  the 
property  ?'* 

"  WhVj  really— a— Mr,  Holton/*  replied  Mr. 
Hardman,  smoothing  las  waistcoat  and  looking 
very  lofty,  "  it  would  be  contrary  to — I  may 
say,  without  pretending  to  more  than  I  de- 
sen-e,  which  is  very  wrong — it  would  be  con- 
trary to  my  principles  to  sign  my  name  to  a 
document  which  I  have  not  heard  read ;  and 
really  now,  excuse  rae,  but  I  do  feel — a 
little—^' 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Holton  very  meekly, 
^'  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  an  executor 
or  a  witness  to  the  will/* 

"  Ah  !  in  that  case  there  is  no  harm  done/* 
Mn  Hardman  replied  blandly,  "  and  I  will 
inform  you  of  all  the  particulars.  But  where 
are  you  staying  at  in  the  town  ?" 

''  At  the  George; ' 

"  Ah,  it  is  a  very  good  house,  though  I  must 
say  they  do  wrong  in  encouraging  married  men 
to  meet  tliere  when  they  ought  to  be  at  home 
with  their  n^-ives.  And  1  must  say  it  is  wrong 
for  such  people  to  be  in  public  houses  when 
they  ought  to  be  elsewhere.  But  wait  a 
minute  or  two,** 
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Mr.  Hard  man  left  the  room,  but  returned 
in  a  few  minutes,  saying  with  a  cheerfiil  coon- 
tenance, 

"  Mrs*    Ilardman    sends    her     compliments, 
and  would  be  happy  to  have  your  compan; 
breakfast  if  you  are  not  engaged/' 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  her,"  said  Holtoiti 
"  I  hope  Mrs.  Hardman  is  quite  well." 

*'  Very  well,  I  thatik  you.  She  was  very 
sorry  you  could  not  stay  when  you  were  here 
before.  You  recollect  I  went  up  to  the  Vica- 
rage to  invite  you ;  for  it's  my  opinion  there 
can  be  little  friendship  between  people  that 
never  see  each  other.  Other  people  speak  is 
they  think  ]  but  for  ray  part  I  must  say  that  I 
like  to  meet  my  friends^" 

Hoi  ton  was  joining  very  heartily  in  this 
sentiment  when  Mrs,  Hardman  walked  in,  array- 
ed in  a  gay  morning  dress,  and  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  of  the  olive  branches  which  were 
springing  up  plentifully  around  Mr,  Hardman's 
table.  The  ci-devant  Kitty  received  Mr. 
Hotton  very  graciously,  and  shewed  the  deli- 
cacy while  they  were  at  breakfast — not^^itli- 
standing  her  familiarity  ^-ith  him — to  abstain 
from  any  allusion  to  his  former  situation  in  the 
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house,  whicli  might,  to  be  sure,  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  principle  as  the  injunction  not 
to  throw  stones  if  your  own  house  have  any 
glass  about  it, 

Mr.  Hardman  also  behaved  very  well,  as 
indeed  he  had  always  done ;  but  now  his  con- 
versation was  infinitely  less  authoritative  than 
formerly,  and  Hoi  ton  remarked,  that  no  sooner 
had  his  wife  entered  the  room  than  that  ten- 
dency to  give  advice  and  express  his  opinions, 
which  seemed  inherent  principles  of  his  con- 
versation, vanished  as  by  magic,  and  the  whole 
man  seemed  changed.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  kind  of  chains  worn  by  Mr.  Hardman,  he 
was  evidently  contented  with  them  ;  and  proud 
of  his  wife  and  children,  appeared  not  to  regret 
tlic  days  of  former  greatness,  when  he  was  the 
oracle  of  the  George  and  the  vestry. 

In  the  course  of  breakfast  Mr.  Hardman 
explained  to  his  wife  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness on  which  Mr.  Holton  had  come,  and 
suggested,  with  some  hesitation,  the  necessity 
of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Priory  when  the  lady,  who 
previously  knew  everj'thing  respecting  the  will, 
as  of  every  other  minutest  circumstance  in 
which  her  husband  was  concerned,  said, 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Uardman,  of  course  you  will 
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walk  down  with  Mr.  llolton  ;  of  course  jm 
know  best  what  is  to  he  done^  and  I  shoold 
not  tliink  of  advising  you  in  matters  of  trnxt- 
ness.  I  hope  you  will  bring  l>ack  Mr.  ilokoft 
to  dinner/* 

Mr.  Hardman  again  seemed  to  feel  a 
taken    off  his   mind,    and   walked    away  rery 
cheerfully  with  llolton  to  Mr.  Prior's  office* 

They  had  been  in  tlie  offi<:e  only  a  (tm 
seconds^  when  Mr.  Prior's  servant  caone  eQ| 
and  said  hurriedly  to  Mr,  Prior, 

'*  Mr.  Pounder's  coming,  Sir/'  and  Mr.  Prior 
immediately  left  the  office,  followed  by  Holton, 
who  wished  to  make  a  few  inquiries  of  his  oM 
master. 

Mr.  Prior  went  to  the  front  door,  where 
carefully  assuming  a  careless  air,  he  awaited 
the  approach  of  Mr,  Pounderj  attended  by 
Holton,  who  fancied  that  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  own 
manner,  was  putting  in  practice  his  advice  to 
obtain  a  medical  opinion  from  Mr.  Pounder, 
and  for  that  purpose  stationed  his  servant  to 
watch  the  doctor  from  his  house  to  pay  his 
monung  visits.  When  Mr.  Pounder  came 
opposite  to  the  house,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  hfe  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Prior,  who 
made  him  a  low  bow,  and  wished  him  a  '*  G 
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morning*"  Mr.  Pounder,  who  was  a  rery 
polite  man,  stopped  to  return  the  bow,  and 
make  some  polite  remark,  when  Mr,  Prior 
invited  him  to  step  in  and  speak  to  his  old 
servant.  The  doctor  did  so,  when  having  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  meeting  Mr,  Holton, 
made  sundry  inquiries  respecting  things  in 
general,  and  the  conversation  having  arrived 
at  that  embarrassing  point  which  always  hap- 
pens between  the  best  friends  when  the  w*ea- 
ther  and  the  crops  have  been  discussed,  Mr. 
Prior  led  the  conversation  the  way  he  wished 
by  observing, 

"  A — Mr,  Pounder— do  you  find  this  a  time 
of  great  visitation  ?'' 

"  Why^  yes,"  replied  Mr,  Pounder,  uncon- 
scious of  a  witticism,  '*  I  have  a  good  many 
visits  to  make  just  now.'^ 

"  I  mean  whether  it  is  not  a  time  of  great 
sickness.'^ 

**  Pretty  well,  I  have  known  much  better  ; 
but  I  have  no  right  to  complain^  for  I  am 
pretty  busy  on  the  whole,*' 

**  Ah  !  there's  no  doubt  that  intemperaiice — 
sinful  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  eating  and 
drinking  is  the  cause  of  much  sickness.^' 
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*^To    be    sure   it    is;   too   great     repletioi 
causes  over-exertion  of  the  digestive  orga 
which  byre-action,  produces  relaxation,  besides 
a  host  of  sympathetic  disorders." 

**  Idare  say — a — Mr.  Pounder— a — you  don' 
approve   of — a — ^luncheons   and    such    thin; 
between  meals/' 

*'  Why  noj  it  is  decidedly  best  to  accustoi 
the  stomach  to  regular  moderate  meals,  whicl 
a  person  cannot  enjoy  if  he  is  for  ever  takin, 
luncheons/* 

*^  1  thought  it  would  be  your  opinion," 
quoth  Mr,  Prior  quickly^  "but  I  am  glad  I 
asked  you,  for  1  was  just  on  the  point  of  tell- 
ing my  sen^ant  to  bring  in  a  bit  of  cold  meat, 
or  something  of  that  sort;  and  as  you  don'i 
take  it,  it  would  be  mere  idle  compUment 
ask  you.  There  seem  a  good  many  cougl 
about/' 

"  Hem — a— hem  !"  replied    Mn    Pounder, 
with  a  slight  confusion,  '*as  for  luncheons, 
dear  Sir,  just   a  bit  or  so  two  or  three  ho 
after  breakfast,  I  cannot  but  say— a — 

^*  Yes,  Mr.  Pounder,*'  said  Mr.  Prior,  inter- 
rupting the  doctors  recantation,  **1  agree  wii 
you,  that  they  are  unwholesome,  and  I  would 
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not — no,  I  am  sure  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  take  any  against  your  conyiction.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  for  you  to  injure  yourself  out  of 
compliment  to  me.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
think,  haugh,  haugh,  there  are  a  good  many 
colds  about  now/* 

"Why  no,  I  don't  think  there  are  more 
than  common/' 

"  I  have  met  with  many  cases — haugh,  haugh, 
haugh — among  my  clients/* 

"  Not  patients  of  mine  then/' 

^*  Why — a — my  good  Sir,  I  suppose  some  of 
them  are  too  poor  to  employ  a  gentleman  in 
such  large  practice  as  you/' 

•*  But  I  never  refused  to  do  the  best  I  could 
for  a  person,  whether  he  could  pay  or  no/* 

"  Well,  dear  roe,  so  I  have  heard ;  but  really 
now,  I  did  not — a — quite — believe  it  until  you 
mentioned  it.  And  to  be  sure,  how  your  prac* 
tice  differs  from  ours.  But,  my  good  Sir,  I 
think  som|  of  these  people  would  not  like 
to  go  to  a  doctor,  and  I  have  often  thought  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  tell  them  what  would 
do  them  good/' 

*^You  could  not  do  it.  They  must  have 
proper  medical  advice/' 

VOL*  in.  w 
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'<  But  surely  I   might   bbj  what  would  be 
likely  to  be  of  benefit  for  a  cough. 

"  Quite  a  mistake,  my  dear  Sir,  since  i 
dical  man  must  be  decided  by  a  careful 
nation  of  symptoms.  For  instance^  comghiiiiy 
arise  from  local  irritation,  firom  the  preaeoee  of 
a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  or  froB 
general  inflammation  ;  and  a  cough  niajr  abohi 
only  the  sign  or  symptom  of  other  cfiaetiesr 
such  as  phthisis^  catarrhybronchitisy&c*,  which 
diseases  must  be  treated  in  order  to  remm^e 
the  cough," 

^'But/'  said  Mr.  Prior,  very  helptesaly,  « I 
don't  exactly  understand  what  you  have  stkL 
Could  you  not  tell  me  what  would  be  the  Uke* 
Uest  method  of  curing  a  cough  ?** 

^*  To  be  sure  I  can,  or  I  should  not  be  able 
to  carry  on  my  practice.  If  cough  arise  from 
inHammation  of  the  bronchi,  the  trachea^  tiie 
larynx,  or  any  of  the  respiratory  oi^gans,  jpwi 
have  only  to  find  whether  it  be  catarrhal,  plas- 
tic, or  ulcerous  inflammation,  and  I  could  decidtjj 
at  once  on  the  exact  diaphoretic  aperient, 
general,  or  topical  phlebotomy  likely  to 
useful.  Agatt!)  the  cough  might  ariae  from 
catarrh,  and   you   must  find  whether    it   be 
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gravedo,  cynanche,  or  whether  from  irritation 
of  the  glottis  or  epiglottis,  and  I  could  recom- 
mend  the  diluent  or  inhalation  which  would 
probably  effect  a  cure.  Cough  may  arise  from 
hepatis  acute  or  chronic^  when  hepatics  will 
be  indicated  rather  than  diaphoretics*  Coughs 
may  also  arise  from  phthisis,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  discover  if  congestion  has  taken 
place,  or  tubercles  begun  to  form.  In  the  early 
stage  of  this  disease^  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cover haemoptysis,  and  inflammation.  In  the  se- 
cond^ the  same  symptoms  aggravated  mth  thesu^ 
peraddition  of  opaque  expectoration,  indications 
of  pleuritic  inflammation,  and  profuse  diaphoresis* 
The  last  stage  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention. 
Cough  in  the  first  stage  of  this  disorder,  must 
be  treated  with  emetics,  diaphoretic  aperients, 
venesection,  or  local  bleeding,  and  counter- 
irritation  ;  although  if  inflammation  be  not  indi- 
cated it  would  be  well  to  try  aromatic  tonics, 
or  anti'inflammatory  medicines,  in  which  cases 
the  hydrargyrum  chloridum,  the  extractum 
hyoscyamus  and  acidum  hydrocyanicum  will 
be  found  useful,  if  administered  as  carefully  as 
such  very  dangerous  medicines  require.  Coughs 
also  arise  from^" 
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*'My  dear  Mr,  Pounder/'  cried  Mr. 
in  perceptible  alarm,  '^1  don't  undersuni 
single  word  that  you  have  said.     I   did 
think — surely  you  do  not  mean  seriously 
coughs  are  such  dangerous  disorders  ?" 

^*  Ah  !  that  is  the  general  mistake,"  said  [ 
Pounder.  *^  People  think  there's  no  danger 
little  coughj  and  they  watch  the  prognosii 
it,  while  they  should  attend  to  the  diagnosii 
discover  the  secret  disorder  of  which  coug 
an  indication.'* 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  mistake  rae,  ind 
you  do.  I  did  not  mean  a  cough  of 
a  dangerous  nature,  haugh,  haugh,  haugh. 
meant  a  little  faint  cougli  attended  by  a 
want  of  appetite,  a  little  weakness,  and  a 
dimness  of  sight.  Surely  some  little  th 
might  be  found  for  that/' 

*'  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  the  person  werg 
come  to  me,  I  could  judge  what  would  be  hi 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  symptoms  ; 
mention  attend  the  most  desperate 
Thus,  where  close  application,  low  diet, 
cetera  have  brought  on  febris  hectica,  th 
symptoms  attend  the  facies  hippocraticaJ 

"  And  what  is  tlmf,  my  dear  Sir  ?** 
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"  A  sharp  nose,  hollow  eyes,  a  lead  coloured 
face/* 

"  And  what  do  those  signify  ?^'  asked  Mr, 
Prior  in  some  alarm,  as  he  unconsciously  raised 
himself  to  look  in  the  glass,  where  he  saw  the 
oii^nal  of  the  picture  which  Mr.  Pounder  had 
unwittingly  drawn* 

'^  Those  symptoms,**  replied  Mr,  Pounder, 
**  betoken  a  certain  and  speedy  death.*' 

**  O  Lord  !  what  will  become  of  me,"  shriek* 
ed  Mr.  Prior,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair  without 
sense  or  motion, 

"  Wh^t !  is  it  some  friend  of  yours  that  is 
ill }"  asked  Mr,  Pounder,  when  Mr,  Prior  had 
somewhat  recovered* 

*'  Friend,  Oh  dear — friend  !*'  said  Mr,  Prior 
feebly,  "  I  must  consider.  Let  me  see  —what 
shall  I  do  P* 

"If  you  have  any  friend  so  ill  as  to  affect 
you  thus,  if  you  will  send  him  to  me,  I  will  do 
the  best  1  can.  But  really  I  have  stayed  too 
long.  I  must  wish  you  good  morning.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Holton,  I  shall  see  you  in  the 
course  of  the  day."  So  saying,  Mr.  Pounder 
went  away. 

Such  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Prior's  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  medical  opinion    gratis,  in 
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wliich  be  had  the  worst  of  it,  for  Mr.  Pdm 
lost  nothing  but  his  time^  while  he  not 
lost  his  time,  but  gained  a  fright  from 
Pounder's  unconscious  description  of  a 
which  fur  many  years  had  been  exactly 
possessed  by  Mr.  Prior. 

Just  after  Mr.  Pounder  left  the  hous^ 
clerk  entered  to  say  that  Mr.  Hardman  d 
not  wait  much  longer,  when  Mr.  Prior 
Holton  went  into  the  office,  where  at 
Hardman's  desire,  Mr.  Prior  produced 
draft  of  the  wilL  In  this  document,  Hal 
found  himself  named  in  the  most  affectia] 
manner  as  an  amiable  child  of  adoption^ 
left  heir  to  whatever  property  his  benefit 
possessed,  which  after  deducting  some 
debt  J  which  Mr.  Prior  was  to  discharge, 
amount  to  about  five  thousand  pounds 
greater  part  of  which  sum  had  been  la 
bequeathed  to  Mr<  Elphinstone  by  a 
who  was  too  high  to  notice  him  during  life* 

Mr.  Hardman  then  took  his  leave  of  j 
Prior  and  Holton,  saying  very  gravely  to 
latter,  **  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  wc 
young  gentleman,  and  I  can  tell  you,  anc 
tell  you,  that  it  isn't  every  young  man  that  j 
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a  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds,  Mark  that* 
And|  therefore,  I  seriously  advise  you  to  make 
the  best  use  of  it  you  can/'  Mn  Holton  did 
not  leave  with  Mr*  Hardman,  because  he  wish- 
ed to  ascertain  the  best  way  to  get  immediate 
possession  of  his  property,  which  he  supposed 
Mr»  Prior  would  proceed  to  communicate. 
But  he  was  mistaken,  Mr.  Prior,  who  under 
the  influence  of  his  fright  could  scarcely  draw 
his  body  into  the  office,  had  no  sooner  placed 
himself  at  the  accustomed  desk,  than  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  which  had  animated  him  so  many 
years,  again  restored  Mm,  and  after  looking 
anxiously  at  Holton,  he  said, 

'*  My  dear  young  man — that  is,  friend — I 
hope,  I  do  indeed,  that  you  will  not  be  angry 
at  what  I  am  going  to  say  :  for  really,  dear  me! 
I  w*ouldn*t  offend  a  human  being.  But  I  have 
so  much  to  do,  and  my  work  is  so  behind  hand 
—and  oh !  really,  how  much  obliged  I  should 
be  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  do  a  little 
writing  for  me — you  write  so  nicely,  you  know. 
You  can  have  Mr.  Dolman's  desk,  and  he  shall 
write  on  the  table^ — it  will  so  put  ua  in  mind  of 
old  times/* 

To  this  request  Holton  replied  that  he  was 
engaged   to   dine  with   Mr.   Hardman,      But. 
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after  taking  into  consideration  Mr.  PrioHs-j 
nexion  with  his  interests,  and   the  opf 
ties  he  should  have  of  seeing  Clai%  he 
mised  to  return  in  the  afternoon  as 
possible,  and  do  whatever  Mr.  Prior  wishe 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Latet  ADguis  in  ber^A, 

viRO.  a  ECL.  93. 


Behold  Mr.  Prior  and  Mr.  Helton  once 
more  in  the  relation  of  master  and  clerk^ — a 
relation  very  welcome  to  Mr.  Prior,  since,  not 
only  did  he  esteem  Holton  at  least  as  highly 
as  any  other  person  in  the  world,  but  what  was 
of  quite  as  great  importance,  he  was  getting 
his  work  done  gratis.  His  present  occupation 
was  in  itself  by  no  means  grateful  to  Holton, 
whose  habits,  of  late,  had  disgusted  him  with 
sedentary  labour :  but  it  was  doubtless  sweet 
to  think  that  he  was  devoting  himself  for  the 
loved  and  lovely  Clara.  Indeed,  some  motive 
of  this  kind  must  have  induced  him  to  under- 
take it,  since  there  could  have  existed  only  one 
other — namely,  that  he  was  taking  the   most 
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certain  method  of  procmii^  tl»a  em^  ^rmai 
of  his  legacy. 

Mr,  Iloltcm  vaa  by  no  menis  afindd  to  frfff 
hut  money  to  remain  in  the  hands  ofMr^Wt/f 
so  thoroughly  was  be  oon^inoed  of  that 
man's  ability  to  pay  it :  but  be  waa  of 
that  BO  far  as  lay  in  his  power^  be  wottU 
tinuc  it  in  his  own  keeping,  which  would  be 
inconvenient  to  him.  He,  therefore^  kept  Mr. 
Prior  in  excellent  humour^  by  oontinuiog  li 
work  fur  him  without  salary :  but  before  k 
cominciiccd  this  labour  of  love,  he  had  writlat 
to  hiH  friend  Mr,  Byter  for  information  reapcct- 
iog  the  readiest  mode  of  obtaining  the  money. 
This  advice,  of  course,  did  not  inrolre  aay 
in)[K»rtaiit  point  of  law*  Mr.  Holtoti  found 
that  he  had  only  to  express  his  wishes  to  tba 
executors,  and  the  business  would  be  at  an 
end:  arid  Mr;  Hardman  soon  put  in  his  hands 
the  power  to  receive  the  money  from  Mr.  Prior, 
who  gave  him  proper  acknowledgments,  with 
permission  to  draw  on  him— suhject,  of  course, 
to  the  few  debts  due  by  the  estate.  And  Hoi- 
ton  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  nearly 
five  thousand  pounds. 

The  intelligent  reader  who  has  patiently  ooii» 
tinucd  with  mc  thus  far,  and  formed  a  corfed 
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estimate  of  Mr,  Holton's  character,  will  con- 
clude, that  as  soon  as  he  had  the  power,  he 
withdrew  every  farthing  of  his  property  from 
Mr.  Prior's  custodyj  and  bade  an  eternal  fare* 
well  to  his  native  town.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  He  left  the  greater  part  of  his  money  in 
Mr,  Prior's  care,  to  which  he  was  induced  by 
that  gentleman's  representation  of  the  excel- 
lence of  mortgage  in  comparison  with  every 
other  kind  of  security — Mr,  Prior^  at  the  same 
time,  promising  to  invest  it  in  the  very  best 
manner,  which  was  conduct  on  his  part  ex- 
ceedingly disinterested,  since  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly gain  anything  by  it  besides  his  profit  on 
the  mortgage-deeds,  and  whatever  he  could 
bargain  for  as  commission. 

Nor  did  he  only  leave  his  money  thus,  but 
he  continued  to  work  in  the  office  without  stipu- 
lating for  salary — not  working  quite  so  much, 
certainly,  as  he  formerly  had  done,  but  still  he 
did  a  considerable  portion  of  work.  For  not 
only  were  Miss  Clara's  eyes  of  a  bemtching 
brightness,  his  sensibility  to  which  will  make 
him  admired  by  the  ronmnticj  but,  which  will 
raise  him  higher  in  the  opinion  of  those  that 
have  acquired  a  more  sterling  sense,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr,  Byter  he  had  made  sundry  in- 
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quiries  respecting  Clara^  Bankruptcy  Courti 
and  Doctor'*  Commons,  the  result  of  whk 
was  an  assurance  that  Clara  need  not  be  alto 
getlier  so  dependent  on  her  uncle,  if  she  had  \ 
friend  to  look  into  her  affairs. 

Clara  was  a  very  charming  young  womai 
and  it  was  unquestionably  a  great  pleasure  t 
sit  at  table  with  so  fair  a  creature.  The  dayl 
servitude  could  not  have  been  a  high  price  fa 
an  hour*s  familiar  conversation  with  her.  Ml 
Holton's  estimate  of  that  pleasure  must  ha^ 
been  high,  since  he  continued  to  pay  the  pria 
without  gaining  the  object :  for  Clara,  humbi 
and  simple  as  she  was,  either  through  i^orano 
of  the  manners  of  the  great  world,  or  indii 
ference  to  manly  merit,  continued  to  behave  d 
him  without  a  particle  of  friendliness  or  ft 
miUarity — obedience  to  her  uncle's  command 
being  the  sole  feeling  by  which  her  behaviou 
to  hira  was  signalized.  Mr.  Holton*s  feeling 
were,  however,  of  too  powerful  a  nature,  an< 
founded  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  shaken  h 
her  coolness  or  indifference,  and  he  persevere 
in  his  attentions  to  her  and  her  uncle  as  warmli 
at  least,  as  if  he  had  been  a  favoured  lovefl 
With  one  of  them  his  success  was  indisputabU 
since  Mr,  Prior's  esteem  for  him  was  grown  t 
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the  extremest  height  which  his  heart  could  con- 
tain^  and  the   steadiness  with  which  Holton 

worked  for  him  would  have  incited  him  to  any 
act  of  gratitude,  besides  that  of  offering  him 
wages. 

Thus  affairs  went  on  for  about  a  week>  Mr. 
Holton  serving  Mr*  Prior  for  the  sake  of  his 
fair  niece,  an  union  i^Hth  whom  was  Idghly  re- 
commended both  by  Mr.  Hardman  and  Mr, 
Pounder,  as  well  as  desired  by  himself-  But, 
indeed,  there  could  he  no  doubt  of  its  propriety, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  though  its  practica- 
bility might  have  been  rather  doubtful ;  since, 
though  there  was  only  one  person  whose  oppo- 
sition was  to  be  feared,  that  person  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  question,  being  no  other  than 
Clara  herself.  But  Holton  persevered — watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  address  Mr.  Prior  on 
the  sobject,  as  he  did  not  doubt,  seeing  the 
subjection  to  her  uncle  in  which  she  lived,  that 
his  influence  would  be  too  powerful  for  any 
opposition  she  might  be  disposed  to  make. 

He  had  been  thus  engaged  with  Mr.  Prior 
about  a  week,  when  one  evening,  after  the  day^s 
work  was  done,  he  procured  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  Mr.  Prior's  very  exceEent  old  wine,  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  former,  and  sat  down  with 
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liim  to  drink  it,  and  couverse  over  it  on  Ui 
afiairs.  When  this  special  subject  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  Holton  fiuicied  Mr,  Prior  mmt 
he  %rarmed  with  wine,  he  obsenred  thai  be 
thought  Miss  Clara  a  very  excellent  girl, 

**  Excellent  I"  csried  Mr,  Prior  in  amaj&eineDt 
*'  Excellent !  dear  me,  you  shock  me  t  What ! 
apply  such  words  to  a  sinful  human  being  !** 

"  Sinful !  Mr,  Prior,'^  said  Holton  amaaed 
in  his  turn,  "  Surely  Miss  Clara  has  not — ^that 
is — ^you  don't  mean  that  she  *  ^* 

"  I  mean  that  we  are  all  wretched  sinners/* 

"  But  you  didn^t  mean  any  thing  particular 
about  Miss  Clara  ?" 

"  Particular,  Mr»  Holton !  I  meant  that  she, 
and  all  of  us^  are  In  the  broad  way  that  leads 
to  destruction/' 

"  But,  really  now,  Mr,  Prior,  Miss  Clara  is 
a  very  amiable  girl,  so  obedient  to  you^  so  mo* 
dest,  and  so  industrious  !" 

**  These  are  all  fiJthy  rags,  abominable  filthy 
rags :  and  he  that  puts  his  trust  in  them  shall 
find  them  not  a  lamp  to  his  feet,  but  a  snare 
and  an  overthrow.  For  what  goodness  can 
there  be  in  this  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars, 
or  what  fruit  can  grow  in  these  habitations  of 
wickedness  ?" 
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"  But^  my  dear  Sir,  I  only  spoke  compara- 
tively, you  know.  I  compared  Miss  Clara  with 
the  people  one  meets  with  in  the  world :  and 
although  the  world  is  very  wicked,  yet  there 
are  spots  not  often  profaned  by  vice,  of  which 
surely  I  may  say  this  house  is  one/* 

"  Wellj  my  dear  Sir ;  yes,  there  are  sanc- 
tuaries even  in  these  habitations  of  wickedness, 
and  rivers  of  pure  water  even  in  this  thorny 
wilderness ;  and  if  I  did  not  trust,  with  Divine 
assistance,  to  be  a  faithful  steward,  I  should 
not  have  recommended  you  to  leave  your 
money  with  me*  No,  indeed,  I  shouldn't.  But 
the  best  of  us  is — oh  yes,  dear  me — the  best  of 
us  is  bad  enough ;  and  I,  even  I,  am  far  from 
perfect/' 

*'  You  are  very  modest.  Sir.  But  s|>eaking 
of  Clara,  not  only  is  she  an  amiable  and  indus- 
trious young  woman,  bat  reaJly  a  very  hand- 
some one/* 

*'  Pooh,  Mr,  Holton — excuse  me,  I  thought 
you  were  above  such  thoughts — thoughts  that 
savour  too  much  of  this  world.  What  folly  to 
speak  of  one  of  the  Lord^s  creatures  as  more 
handsome  than  another.  They  are  all  made 
for  a  purpose/' 
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**  But  still,  Sifj  I  muat  say  some  are 
attractive  than  others/* 

**  Attractive !  This  is  to  speak  with 
tongue  of  a  inan  of  this  world.  As  if  I 
run  after  an  arm ^  or  a  nose^  or  a  cheeky  bei] 
it  was  of  a  particular  shape  ;  or  feel  my 
elated  because  some  one  said  my  face 
fair  or  my  figure  graceful.  Pooh !  tJie 
that  can  walk,  the  eyes  that  can  see,  the  i 
that  can  eat,  are  useful;  and  every  thin^ 
sides  is  deceitful,  false,  and  a  snare  laid  b 
evil  one." 

**  But,  my  dear  Sir,  you  must  consider 
every  one   is  not  of  your  opinion,  and 
Miss  Clara  might  make  a  very  powerful 
pression  on  a  young  man,  who  might  be 
to  make  it  mutual/' 

^*  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  such  follies   \ 
me ;  since  having  her  in  my  sight  continu 
no  harm  could  arise/* 

^'But,  Sir,  do  you  not  know  that  a 
small  degree  of  seclusion  more  than  she  U 
would  make  a  woman  go  any  lengths  ta 
free,  and  if  she  and  any  young  man  wer| 
meet — ^' 

**  Why  Clam  is   but  a  child— let   me 
twelve,  sixteen,  seventeen — '* 
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'^  A  most  dangerous  age/* 

*^What  did  you  say  would  happen  if  she 
and  some  wicked  young  fellow  were  to  meet  V 

**  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  would  happen  : 
but  I  am  sure  if  she  has  not  all  the  liberty 
she  would  like,  she  might  be  tempted  away  by 
the  tongue  of  any  young  man  that  promised 
marriage/' 

"  Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  I  neYer  thought  of 
that  1''  cried  Mr.  Prior,  in  undisguised  amaze- 
ment ^  **  What  traps  and  pitfalls  are  laid  for 
me!  She  shall  be  locked  up  in  my  closet; 
she  shaU  be  starred  to  death,  rather  than  mar- 
ried* Married  !  Oh !  dear,  what  will  become 
of  me?*'  He  then  hurried  to  a  row  of  books 
of  law,  one  of  which  he  took  down  and  ex- 
amined at  a  part  marked  **  husband  and  wife/' 
muttering  as  he  did  so — **  No,  no  !  no  mar- 
riage* Bless  me.  Husband  sues  for  wife ; 
no,  no  marriage.     I  shaU  be  certainly  ruined/^ 

The  discomposure  of  Mr,  Prior  evidently 
arose  from  some  reflection  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  possible  unsuitable  marriage  of  his 
niece;  since  his  affection  for  her  had  never 
been  signalized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  her  fate  formed  an  interesting 
subject  for  his  earnest  thought.      But  what- 
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erer  might  be  the  cause  of  his  discomposure, 
Holtoo  seemed  to  guess  it,  and  witJi  a  wary 
tongue  addressed  him  on  the  subject  which  he 
had  so  much  at  heart,  but  which  he  might  not 
have  found  courage  to  mention,  if  Mr.  Prior 
had  not  drunk  a  considerable  portion  of  th< 
two  bottles  of  wine. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  very  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  your  niece,**  Holton  commenced, 
in  a  flattering  manner,  *^  and  it  really  woxild  be 
a  pity  that  a  young  lady  possessing  so  many 
merits,  and  having  the  honour  to  be  your 
niece,  should  throw  lierself  away  on  a  person 
who  did  not  deserve  her,'* 

"  DonH  talk  of  marriage — she  shall  never  go 
out  of  the  house  any  more.*' 

*^  But  allow  me  to  say,  Sir,  that  means 
might  be  found  to  avoid  all  this  trouble,  and 
be  more  effectual*  For  suppose  you  were  to 
lock  her  up ;  remember  love  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths, and  she  is  no  woman  if  she  would  not 
make  herself  heard ;  her  tongue  would  pierce 
the  thickest  wall,  if  her  nails  failed  to  do  il 
Now,  if  I  might  presume  to  advise  a  gentleman^ 
of  your  great  experience,  I  should  say  the  besi 
plan  to  avoid  every  kind  of  danger,  would  be 
to  choose  her  a  husband  yourself," 
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**  No,  no,  it  must  not  be/'  said  Mr.  Prior, 
in  a  positive  manner^  and  speaking  in  great 
haste.  "  She  must  not  marry — never.  You 
don't  know  the  circumstances.  She  must  not 
marry.     Change  the  subject." 

«  With  your  permission.  Sir,'*  Helton  con- 
tinued, "  I  will  just  make  one  remark,  and 
that  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances 
you  allude  to,  you  might  find  a  man  with  whom 
you  might  make  arrangements  more  to  your 
satisfaction,  than  lining  in  continual  fear  of 
Clara's  elopement  would  be." 

**  Dear  me,  what  do  you  meauj  young 
man  ?'^ 

*^  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have  known  me 
a  long  time,  and  I  trust  that  no  person  can 
lay   any   imputation     against   my   character/* 

*^No,  no,  you  have  been  a  good  young 
man." 

*^  Well,  Sir,  please  to  fill  your  glass ;  I  ad- 
mire Miss  Clara,  and  should  be  very  glad  to 
marr)^  her  on  your  own  terms.*' 

**  A^ — a — Mr,  Hoi  ton,  my  dear  young  friend, 
you  are  very  kind — but — a — do  you  know, 
that  she  has  got  no  money — nothing — not  a 
farthing,  and  her  father  was  a  bankrupt  ?'* 

*^  Yes,  I   know  it  all,  Sir.     But   I  am  quite 
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content  to  many  her,  with  your  perrnission 
This  arrangement  would  be  most  delightful  to 
mci  and  I  should  think  not  inconTeiiient 
you,  since  Clara  and  I  would  live  with  y 
still,  and  fill  the  same  offices  as  before ;  a; 
with  the  interest  of  the  four  thousand  pounds 
in  your  hands,  we  could  find  ourselves  in  all 
necessary  articles." 

**  Well,  really,  my  dear  young  friend,  let  me 
see,  I  can  give  you  no  answer  immediately, 
for  it  is  a  very  serious  thing.  You  are  a  clevar 
young  man,  and  the  plan  you  mention  seems 
a  good  one ;  but  I  must  tliink  over  it — I  must 
think  over  it." 

*^I  must  observe  though,"  said  Holton, 
with  great  candour,  "  that  I  am  not  quite  dis- 
interested in  my  offer;  for  I  confess,  that 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  your  honourable 
profession,  I  should  like  to  belong  to  it ;  and, 
therefore,  after  our  marriage,  I  should  be 
happy  to  give  a  handsome  sum  to  be  articled 
to  you,  in  the  hope  of  practising  myself  some 
day/' 

*'  Well,  well,  we  will  talk  further  over  it,** 
replied  Mr.  Prior,  '*  wc  will  talk  further  over 
it.  It  is  getting  late— bless  me,  we  must  part ; 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  compelled  to  send   for 
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Mr.  Poander ;  for  I  really  feel  a  rery  cmious 
sensation  j  no  pain,  but  my  head  goes  round, 
and  my  feet  seem  to  slip  from  under  me.  I 
don't  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  up  stairs. 
I  wLsh  Mr,  Pounder  was  here/' 

So  the  friends  parted  for  the  night,  Mr. 
Prior  making  as  much  use  of  his  arms  as  of 
his  legs,  in  his  progress  to  his  bedroom. 
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If  yc»u  pertUt  I  ae>r  tieneefortb  will  see  you^ 
But  rftthcr  wander  through  the  worM  «  beggar. 
And  U?e  on  sordid  scrnpi  &t  proud  men's  doors  | 
For  though  to  fortune  lost,  rU  atiU  inherit 
My  mother's  Tirtaes,  aud  my  father*!  w-roogs. 

OTWAY.      THE   ORPH4K,  Act  1. 

The  next  day  was  Suoday,  when  Mr.  Hoi- 
ton  dined  with  Mr.  Prior  i  and  after  dinner, 
when  Clara  had  gone  into  the  kitchen,  and 
the  clerk  into  the  oflBce,  Mr.  Prior  resumed  the 
conversation  of  the  night  before,  by  observing, 

"1  have  cojisidered  what  you  mentioned 
last  night,  my  dear  friend^  and  really  I  must 
say^  I  think  your  offer  is  a  very  fair  one.** 

*^  You  consent  then  to  my  marrying  Clara  ?" 
was  Holton^s  reply, 

*^Why — ^a — if  you  like  to  marry  a  person 
without  any  property,  I  don't  see  any  objection 
I  can  make  to  it/* 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  it.  Sir,  at  once  j  and  I 
do  not  think  you  could  dispose  of  her  more 
safely/' 
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"  Ahj  no^  no ;  you  are  a  very  good  young 
man,  and  I  always  liked  you^I  did,  indeed. 
You  are  behaving  very  liberally ;  and,  let  me  see 
— yes — I  will  be  as  liberal  as  you.  Some  men  of 
the  world,  avaricious  greedy  men,  would  make 
a  charge  to  a  rich  young  man  like  you,  for  the 
education  and  board  of  a  young  woman  so 
many  years,  for  she  has  been  with  me  nearly 
six  years.  But  1  will  deal  liberally  with  you— 
yes,  very  liberally.  I  will  not  charge  you  any 
thing  for  keeping  her  so  long — I  will  not,  in- 
deed. As  you  will  take  her  without  a  farthing, 
we  will  mutually  execute  a  release  to  frea  us  both 
from  future  responsibilities." 

*^  I  do  not  exactly  understand,"  said  Holton, 
doubtfully. 

*^  Why,^'  repHed  the  old  lawyer,  *^  I  will  give 
you  a  written  acknowledgment,  that  neither  of 
you  owe  me  any  thing  for  the  expense  of  Clara's 
board;  and  you  shall  give  me  a  wTitten  acknow- 
ledgment, just  by  way  of  form,  you  know,  that 
I  owe  you  nothing — that  the  duties  of  my 
guardianship  have  been  completed,  and  that 
I  owe  you  nothing  as  guardian  or  trustee.  *Tis 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  to  prevent  future  dis- 
putes— quite,  I  assure  you/* 

"  When  must  the  releases  be  executed  V' 
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**  Before  you  marry.*' 

**  Well,  Sir,  I  shall  be  ready  to  sign.  But 
excuse  tnc,  I  fancy  we  have  forgot  one  impor* 
tant  point/' 

*^  Eh  ? — one  important  point  1     What  ?** 

•*  Whether  Clara  will  consent/' 

*'  Consent ! — to  be  sure  she  will — why  not, 
She  always  does  what  I  order/* 

"  But  young  women  have  sometimes  strange 
fancies ;  and  one  cannot  tell  before-hand  what 
they  will  like  or  dislike/* 

*^  But  Clara  has  no  fancies — she  shall  have 
no  fancies.  She  is  very  obedient^she  shall  be 
obedient/* 

"  But  still,  Sir,  these  are  the  cases  in  which 
young  women  are  most  obstinate/* 

"  Oh,  she  will  obey  me ;  she  never  dis- 
obeyed me  yet,  and  wouldn't  dare  do  it  in 
such  a  thing  as  this,  when  it  is  for  her  own 
good.  If,  however,  she  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
disobedience,  1  will  have  her  talked  to  by  one 
of  the  elders,  and  then  FU  lock  her  up  in  her 

bed-room,  or  Til ^but  she  will  be  obedient ; 

and  the   mutual    release    shall    be    ready    for 
signature  in  a  day  or  two/' 

Mr,  Holton  then  pleaded  business   for 
short  absence,  when   he  went  to  his  inn,  an 
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wrote  to  Mr.  Byter  for  his  opinion^  whether 
such  a  release  would  be  binding;  to  which 
it  may  be  observed,  par  parent hese^  that  Mr, 
Byter  considered  it  doubtful  whether  the  re- 
lease would  be  binding  on  his  oi^ii  part ;  and 
that  it  was  certain,  if  he  ventured  to  carry  it 
into  court,  though  his  own  character  might 
suffer,  yet  Mr,  Prior  would  give  up  Clara's 
property,  if  be  had  any  belonging  to  her,  rather 
than  suffer  the  ease  to  be  made  public. 

After  despatching  the  letter,  Ilolton  returned 
to  take  tea  with  Mr.  Prior,  who,  when  the  meal 
was  over,  ordered  Clara  to  accompany  the 
young  gentleman  to  meeting,  which  command, 
though  with  evident  reluctance,  she  obeyed* 
Hoi  ton  was  very  attentive  to  her,  and  hazarded 
a  few  compliments  on  the  road,  which  as  she 
did  not  reply  to  them,  he  feared  had  but  little 
effect;  but  his  love  was  of  that  vehement  cha- 
racter, that  nothing,  not  even  the  repugnance 
of  its  object,  could  tuni  it  aside ;  and  he  con- 
gratulated himself  that  the  uncle's  will  was 
more  powerful  than  the  niece's  in  this  matter. 

Clara  had  never  before  walked  out  of  the  house 
wi\h.  a  companion  of  the  male  sex  \  and  she 
was  so  very  simple  as  to  endeavour  to  conceal 
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lier  face  as  they  walked  through  the  streets. 
She  blushed  in  the  most  painful  confusion  at 
Mn  Holton's  officious  politeness  in  meeting;  and 
as  soon  as  the  semce  was  over,  she  managed 
to  slip  from  him  and  return  alone — ^a  monstrous 
disgrace  to  a  young  man  who  rather  prided 
himself  on  being  a  lady's  man. 

When  the  supper  table  had  been  cleared  thi 
evening,  Clara  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible^ 
had  been  her  custom  for  many  years,  which 
chapter  this  evening  was  the  fifth  of  Ephe- 
sians^  on  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives, 
selected  by  Mr.  Prior. 

As  she  shut  the  book,  Mr,  Prior  said,  *^  Clara, 
my  dear,  that  is  a  very  excellent  chapter  you 
have  been  reading." 

Clara  made  no  reply ;  for  she  was  used 
to  hear  the  Scriptures  praised  without  being 
obeyed  J  and  was  unwilling  to  join  in  doing  it. 

*'  Mr»  Holton  and  I  have  been  talking  about 
you/*  he  continued ;  *^  we  have  considered  the 
dangers  that  young  women  are  exposed  to  at 
your  age,  and  have  concluded — — ** 

"  I  am  sorry/'  interrupted  Clara,  **  that  my 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  give  Mr,  Holtoi 
so  much  trouble,** 
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'^  Trouble !  Clara,  he  does  not  think  it 
trouble ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  very  happy  to  serve 
you/* 

**  I  am  not  aware,  unde/^  she  replied,  **'  that 
Mr.  Holton  can  render  rae  any  services.'* 

*^  Perhaps  it  would  he  a  more  delicate  way 
to  allow  me  to  address  Miss  Clara  alone," 
Holton  whispered  in  Mr.  Prior's  ear. 

Immediately  afterwards  Mr*  Prior  arose,  and 
walked  towards  the  office  door ;  when  Clara 
arose  to  go  out  at  another,  but  was  called  back 
by  her  uncle,  and  ordered  to  wait  until  he 
returned. 

"  Miss  Clara,*'  Holton  commenced,  with 
some  embarrassment,  '^you  may  guess,  from 
your  uncle's  remarks,  what  I  am  thinking  of/^ 

*^  I  have  not  thought  of  it,"  Clara  replied. 

**  You  must  have  gathered  my  wishes  from 
my  attentions/* 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Sir/' 

"  And  can  it  be  a  piece  of  fresh  information 
to  the  beautiful  Clara  that  I  love  her?" 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  With  my  whole  heart/' 

"  I  am  glad  of  it/* 

"  Thank  you,  my  charming  angel/' 

**  You  must  not  thank  me.  Sir ;  for  I  ought  to 
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be  glad  that   you  obey  tbe  Scriptures,  whic 
command  U8  to  love  each  other/* 

*^  But,  a — but,  that  is  not  exactly  what 
mean  ;  and  do  you  love  me  as  the  Script 
command,*^ 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not.  Sir/* 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  for  I  admire  you  morel 
than  any  body  in  the  whole  world.     You  mi 
let  me  teach  you  to  love  me/' 

**  I  never  love  any  of  my  imde's  clerks/*" 

*^Whyr 

"  Because  they  join  with  Hoppy  in  oppress- 
ing poor  people,  whom  I  would  gladly  assist.*' 

*^  But,  my  dear  Clara,  I  am  not  your  uncle's 
clerk  now.     I  have  enough  to  live  on  ;  and  if ' 
you  will  promise  to  love  me,  I  will  never  enter 
his  office  again/' 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  if  you  would  have  me  love 
you,  you  must  deserve  it/' 

**  Thank  you,  my  angel,'*  cried  Holton,  seiz- 
ing one  of  her  hands,  and  endeavouring  to  kiss 
it,  when  she  burst  from  him,  crying  in  tones  of 
the  utmost  indignation — ^"  What  do  you  niean. 
Sir?— Uncle!  uncle!" 

"  What  is  all  this  noise  for,  n  the  Sab- 
bath evening?  Clara,  I  am  ashamed  of  you, *^ 
said  Mr.  Prior,  shuffling  into  the  room. 
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Clara  was  too  much  alarmed  to  speak,  but 
burst  into  tears^  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Mr.  Prior  looked  puzzled  at  first  j  but  after 
a  short  whisper  with  Holton,  said  to  Clara,  in 
a  decided  manner^  **  I  wonder  at  you,  Clara* 
Is  this  the  end  of  all  the  admonitions  you  have 
received,  that  you  turn  away  the  hand  that  is 
raised  to  do  you  good/' 

"  To  do  me  good,  uncle  ?'* 

**  Yes;  did  I  not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Holtou 
and  I  had  been  considering  yoor  circumstances? 
You  must  have  heard  me,  and  known  that  what* 
ever  he  said  or  did  was  sanctioned  by  me.*^ 

"  Surely,  uncle,  you  would  not  suffer  him  to 
be  rude  to  me." 

*'  Rude !  Miss  Clara,**  Mr*  Holton  interposed, 
**  really  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude;  and  I  must 
say,  most  ladies  would  be  very  far  from  offended 
at  such  a  thing.'* 

"  To  b€  sure,**  said  Mr.  Prior,  **  it  is  non- 
sense to  make  this  to-do  about  the  matter. 
Mr.  Holton  may  do  as  he  likes  with  you  now ; 
and  as  you  are  to  be  his  wife,  you  must  not 
presume  to  set  yourself  in  opposition  to  his  will. 
But  bless  me,  after  reading  such  a  chapter,  to 
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think  of  your  immediately  disobeying 
it  shows  the  evil  of  your  heart/' 

"  What,  uncle/'  replied  Clara  in  amazement, 
**  do  you  say  I  am  to  be  Mr.  Hoi  ton  *s 
wife?** 

**  Yes,  in  a  few  days.'* 

*'Mr.  Helton's  wife!   Mr.  Holton'a  wife! 
she  muttered  to  herself  in  a  tone  of  reflection, 
and  then  rising  and  rushing  to  her  uncle,  sh^^H 
exclaimed  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of  ^an^V^ 
ger,  **  My  dear  uncle,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?     Surelr, 
uncle,  this  cannot  be  true  ?**  ^  ^m 

*^  Yes,  quite  true,  my  dear  little   Clara,  s^™ 
don't  be  frightened.     You  are  going  to  have  a 
nice  husband/'  ^H 

"  Husband !  uncle,  what  do  I  know  of  mar^i 
riftge,  or  love,     I  have  never  thought  of  it, 
will  not  be  married.'* 

**  Nonsense,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  to  be  mar* 
ricd  and  out  of  danger^  and  you  muist  be  mar- 
ried/* 

**  Danger !  uncle,  what  danger  can   I  be  in 
with  you  ?     I  know  and  have  done  my  duty 
a  poor  and  dependant  niece ;  but  of  the  dut]^ 
of  a  wife  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  hav 
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in  the  bible,  and  that  I  never  considered  with 
reference  to  myself/' 

**  You'll  soon  learn  it  all,  my  dear;  Your 
husband  will  tell  you  what  to  do,  and  then  you 
will  only  have  to  do  it.  You  are  an  obedient 
girl,  and  you'll  soon  learn  it  Dear  me,  Clara, 
you  must  not  set  yourself  against  marrying. 
Why,  your  mother  married,  you  know/* 

*' My  mother!  my  mother!  Yes,  uncle,  I 
recollect  my  mother,  and  1  see  what  you  re- 
quire of  me ;  but  it  cannot  be.  I  understand 
it  now,     I  will  not  marry  Mr,  Holton/* 

"  Pooh^3^ou  must,  ray  dear,** 

**  No,  uncle,  I  see  it  all.  My  mother's  name 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  your  meaning.  I  re- 
collect well  the  kindness^  the  attachment  of 
my  parents  to  each  other  and  to  me ;  and  how 
dare  you.  Sir,**  she  cried  with  a  flushed  face, 
and  an  exalted  voice,  turning  to  Holton,  '^how 
dare  you  presume,  you  and  I  could  ever  be  on 
such  terras  ?  What  conduct  of  mine  has  al- 
lowed you  to  believe  that  I  should  endure  your 
familiarities  ?^' 

"  Why,  Miss  Clara,"  replied  Holton  with 
hesitation,  *'  I  flattered  myself  that  my  ad- 
dresses would  be  received  more  favourably, 
and  I  assure  you  that  my  attachment  is  not 
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in  the  least  weakened  by  your  present  con- 
duct,    I  hare  known  ladies** — 

"If  you  have  known  ladies  who  would 
welcome  your  professions,  why  bring  them 
to  me,  when  you  see  how  they  distress  me  ?'* 

"  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this  folly,  Clara. 
Be  a  good  girl,  and  obey  me  without  trouble ; 
for  dear  me,  I  should  be  sorry,  I  should,  in- 
deedj  to  use  harsh  measures/' 

"  Harsh  measures,  uncle  I  What  can  you 
wish  me  to  do  when  I  tell  you  that  I  dislike 
Mr.  Holton,  and  would  rather  die  than  marry 
him/' 

"  Still  you  must  marry  him/* 

"  And  why  can  you,  unde,  wish  me  a  ftM 
worse  than  death  ?' 

"  Clara,  do  not  talk  of  death  so  lightly. 
Consider  the  sin  of  it— a  judgment  will  fall  on 
you ;  but  oh !  the  sin  of  disobedience  and 
ingratitude.  Have  I  not  kept  you  for  tliis 
many  years  as  though  you  were  my  own  child, 
and  now  you  refuse  me  such  a  thing  as  this, 
which  is  for  your  owi\  good*  Oh  !  if  your 
father  and  mother  did  but  see  you  now,  what  ^ 
would  they  think  ?*'  H 

"  Oh,  would  to  God  that  my  father  and  my 
mother  were  here !  they,  uncle,  surely  would 
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not  force  me  to  do  a  thing  so  repugnant  to  ray 
heart  and  conscience  as  this.  And  I  beg  and 
pray  you,'*  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  before 
him,  ^^  I  entreat  you,  uncle,  to  let  me  go  away, 
I  can  work  for  my  livelihood,  I  have  been 
used  to  work^  and  I  would  rather  endure  any 
difficulties  than  such  a  life  of  horror  as  you  are 
preparing  for  rae,** 

"  Get  up,  get  up/*  cried  her  indignant  uncle, 
"  if  mild  admonition  will  not  make  you  dutiful, 
correction  shall.  Let  you  go»  indeed.  Ah,  you 
want  to  be  gadding  among  the  vanities  and 
vices  of  the  world.  But  I  will  stop  you.  Go 
to  bed,  you  evil  girl,  and  raind  nie,  you  shall 
not  leave  the  house  but  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Holton,'' 

Such  was  the  result  of  Mr,  Holton*s  declara- 
tion of  love  to  Clara  Prior — a  result  by  no 
means  flattering  to  him  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  young  lady  will  doubtless  appear  of  a  very 
unjustifiable  nature  to  every  admirer  of  her 
lover*s  character.  But  whatever  repugnance 
she  shewed  towards  the  suit  wliich  was  thus 
urged  on  her,  it  was  not  suffered  to  have  any 
influence  on  her  fate,  since  Mr,  Holton  ad- 
vanced it,  and  Mr.  Prior  supported  it  with  as 
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much  earnestness  is  though  it  had  recgirf*!  '"^ 
fullest  approbittion. 

But  Clara  tamed  a    deaf    ear    to  sO  thm 

remonstrances ;  and  thoogii  her  uncle's  eae* 

mands  were   listened  to  and  replied   to  mb 

respect,    Mr.   Helton    had     the    mortification 

of    finding    all    his     solidtations     met    witk 

obstinate  silence,  or  repelled  with 

evasion.      And,  indeed,  if  the    reader 

all  the  events  recorded  in  this  history,  howefcr 

he  may  admire  Mr.  Holton's  chaLraeter  bimaeU^ 

be  will  see  that  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the 

^  qualities   of    his    mind,   however    usefti]    tlief 

might  be  to  himself,  had  not  been  of  a  naton 

to  attract  a  young  heart  so  perfectly  unskilled 

in  the  ways  of  the  world  as  Clara  Prior,  espe^ 

cially  as   she  had    previously  found  a    modd 

for  her  admiration  in  the  character  of  consb 

Henry.     But  Holton  was  not  of  a  dispositioa 

to  be  kept  from  bis  purpose  by  the  scruples  of 

an  ignorant  girl,  and  he  persevered  in  his  suit 

with  a  warmth  which  drew  from  Clara^  such 

un polite  remonstrances,  that  ^Ir.  Prior,  out  of 

regard  for  her  welfare*  felt  himself  comiveUed 

to  keep  her  prisoner  in  her  room,  except  at 

those  seasons  when  he  thought  fit  that  her  e^rs 

should  listen  to  the  whispers  of  faithful  love. 
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But  events  were  thickening  on  Mr.  Holtoti* 
It  was  less  than  a  week  after  he  had  declared 
himself,  when,  having  with  Mr.  Prior  signed 

the  mutual  releases  before  spoken  of,  and 
bound  tliemaelves  in  penalties  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  breaking  off  the  match,  Mr, 
Prior  put  in  hia  hands  a  letter  of  a  most  im- 
portant nature — one  which,  indeed,  materially 
affected  all  Ms  relations  with  society.  The 
letter  was  in  fact  a  key  to  the  whole  of  his 
former  life  and  circumstances,  since  it  related 
to  his  birth,  parentage  and  expectations^  wliich 
had  been  hitherto  as  great  a  mystery  to  him  as 
they  have  been  to  the  reader  of  his  memoirs. 

This  letter,  which  was  from  Squire  Elphin- 
stone,  of  Leicestershire,  1  might  have  communi- 
cated to  the  reader  at  the  beginning  of  this 
history ;  but  considering  that  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  greater  consideration  than  Mr.  Hol- 
ton,  whose  memoirs  I  am  writing,  I  conceived 
I  was  justified  in  keeping  it  back  until  Mr. 
Ilolton  himself  received  it,  for  which  I  trust  to 
receive  the  intelligent  reader's  approlmtion.  I 
shall  not,  however,  give  the  letter  verbatim, 
but  rather  the  subject  of  it,  with  proper  ex- 
planations, which  I  believe  will  be  quite  as  iti- 
telligible  as  the  letter  itself  j  for  to  say  the  truth, 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Difficile   est  pluTimum  Tirtutem  revcreri  qui  lumper  le- 
cuttda  fortunii  sit  ufius. 

CICERO  AO  »»RENNIUM« 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Elphinstoae  was  the  younger  brotlier  of  a  cer- 
tain Squire  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  This  was 
Gerald  Elphinslonej  Esquire,  of  Elphlnatone 
Manor,  in  the  County  of  Leicester,  who  was  a 
very  worthy  representative  of  a  race  of  country 
Squires.  He  hunted  and  kept  hounds,  of 
course  ;  and,  of  course,  spent  all  the  ten 
thousand  a  year,  which  was  his  income.  He 
loved  the  king  and  constitution^,  wthout  a 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter ; 
though,  perhaps,  he  was  not  far  wrong,  in  con- 
sidering the  constitution  to  raean  some  power 
which  secured  his  estate-  He  loved  good 
eating  and  drinking,  and  as  he  always  had 
them,  he  was  a  great  supporter  of  our  ancient 
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institutions,  and  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  remaining  in  *'  statu  quo/'  He  lored 
the  chureti,  and  never  failed  on  a  Sunday 
morning  to  be  seen  in  the  family  pew,  that 
being,  in  fact,  the  only  place  in  which 
he  enjoyed  a  nap  before  dinner.  He 
was  charitable  with  his  purse  and  in  his 
opinions,  to  all  men  besides  poachers  and 
papists,  the  first  of  whom,  he  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, ought  to  be  treated  little  better  than 
murderers,  and  the  latter  certainly  very  much 
worse. 

But  for  the  latter  feeling,  the  Squire  Bad 
very  sufficient  reason — in  fact,  as  good  as 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  have  for 
religious  hatred.  Within  half  a  dozen  nr»iles  of 
Elphlnstone  Manor  Uved  a  Roman  Catholic 
family,  as  old  as  the  Elphinstones,  if  not  older, 
the  head  of  which,  at  the  time  spoken  of,  was 
Reginald  de  Vesci,  Esq.  Now  with  this  Re- 
ginald, Gerald  Elphinstone  had  never  ex- 
changed a  dozen  sentences ;  nor,  indeed,  had 
he  any  reason,  from  general  report,  to  form  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  liim,  as  an  individual 
—but  not  only  was  the  de  Vescis'  park  &  mile 
more  extensive  in  circumference  than  his,  and 
his  income  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  q.  vear 
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greater,  but  about  three  hundred  years  hack, 
there  had  been  considerable  enmity  between 
the  two  families,  respecting  the  boundaries  of 
a  certain  bit  of  waste  land  ;  and  before  this 
quarrel  had  dropped  to  the  ground,  namely,  m 
about  a  century,  the  Elphinstones  became  pro- 
testants,  which  furnished  another  stronger 
reason  for  hating  the  de  Vescis.  At  the  time 
of  the  glorious  revolution,  however,  and  after 
the  de  Vesci  and  the  Elphinstone  took  the 
same  side  of  politics,  the  former  being  a  Jaco- 
bite for  the  sake  of  papaey,  and  the  latter,  for 
the  sake  of  legitimacy.  But  this  agreement  in 
opinion  was  rather  a  source  of  dissension  than 
the  contrary,  for  the  £]phinstone  seemed  to 
consider  his  opinions  as  his  own  private  pro- 
perty, (but  not^  as  most  people  do,  to  sell  them,) 
and  the  de  Vesci  cheated  him  by  takuig  them 
al&o*  And  one  very  material  consideration 
prevented  this  embarkation  in  a  common  cause 
from  leading  to  a  more  gentle  opinion  of  each 
other;  namely,  that  it  was  not  a  common 
cause  for  the  prosecution  of  their  own  indivi- 
dual interests.  But  the  strongest  reason  of 
all  for  hating  the  de  Vescis  was,  that  when 
some  time  in  the  reign  of  the  first  George,  the 
de  Vesci  gave  his  interest  to  a  candidate  for 
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the  representalionship  of  the  comity^  Mr, 
phinstone  had  himself  proposed ;    and  as  the" 
de  Vesci  was  so  unneighbourly  as  to   succeed, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  ever  after  the    Elphin- 
stones  hated,  worse  than  anything  besides  on 
earth,  the  de  Vescis  and  all  papists. 

When,  however,  the  eldest  son  of  Gerald 
Elphinstone  grew  up  to  manhood,  his  fattier, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  sent  him  to  travel 
through  the  countries  inhabited  only  by  papists, 
for  his  improvement  In  one  of  those 
**  damned  outlandish  places/'  as  the  Squire 
would  have  called  them,  it  was  the  fortune  of 
the  young  Wentworth  Elpliin  stone  to  meet 
with  a  lady,  who,  without  entering  into  reli- 
gious polemics,  cast  from  his  mind  every 
an ti papistical  dogma  which  his  father  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  fixing  there.  How 
could  he  believe  it  was  any  thing  but  scandal 
that  was  hinted  about  the  harlot  of  Rome, 
when  she  had  such  a  pure  maid  in  her  train  ? 
Could  he  look  upon  that  lovely  face,  and  be- 
lieve it  was  wrong  to  worship  tlie  Virgin  r 
Could  it  be  any  impediment  to  marriage  that 
she  kept  a  priest  in  the  house  ?  J 

The  lady  belonged  to  one  of  those  fine  oli? 
noble   families,  whose    wealth  and  power  de^ 
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dined  so  rapidly  after  a  police  was  established 
in  their  country,  Tlie  owner  of  a  dozen 
namesj  and  as  many  titles,  no  honour  seem- 
ingly coald  be  an  object  of  their  ambition, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  the  honour  of  being 
asked  out  to  dine  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  very  frequently,  the  list  on  the  carte  h 
diner  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  on  the 
carte  g^n^alogique.  There  were,  however,  fifteen 
ages  of  pride  accumulated  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  his  moustaehioed 
sons  I  and  the  cheapest  terms  on  which  the 
young  English  Squire  could  obtain  possession 
of  the  lady,  was  marriage • 

The  marriage  was  contracted  and  solemnized 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  father, 
as  may  be  readily  supposed  ^  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence  to  lovers,  When^ 
however,  persons  have  been  married  a  few 
months,  it  is  remarkable  how  tender  their 
consciences  become  on  this  point;  and  how 
heavily  sits  on  their  mind  the  sin,  or  im- 
propriety of  doing  such  a  deed  clandestinely. 
But  fortunately  for  Wcntworth  Elphinstone, 
he  had  not  to  endure  much  repentance  of  this 
kind,  for  he  had  scarcely  finished  the  tour 
marked   out    by  his    father,  and  taken  some 
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quiet  lodgings  in  Londorti  whcrejn  ' 
auiay  his  wife,  when  she  fell  sick,  aa 
after  making  liim  a  present  of  a  son. 

The  sorrow  of  the  bereaved  husband) 
untouched,  and  sacred  ;  all  that  is  necei 
be  known  is,  that  immediately  afterwards 
home,  when  his  father,  not  aware   that 
giving  him  advice  that  he  had  already  m 
told  him  he  considered  that  he  wj 
enough    to   marry,   and    at    the 
pointed  out  a  young  lady  in  the  neighb 
of  the  most  engaging  and  unobjectionabi 
son  and  property,  with  whose  friends 
entered   into   arrangements.     Wentwoi 
assured  of  two  or  three  thousand  a  yci 
by  the  match,  and,  of  course,  entered 
with  proper  acknowledgments. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  his  s 
heir  ?  To  confess  the  existence  of  such 
son,  was  not  only  to  break  off  the 
once,  but  to  ruin  himself  with  his 
Such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  c 
yet  the  child  w^as  an  Elphinstone,  and  U 
cared  for  in  some  way*  He  thought  of 
it  out  to  nurse,  but  feared  the  people 
die,  or  perhaps  exchange  children,  or  ] 
blunder  out  the  secret,  w^hich  would  be 
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He  thought  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  but  re- 
collected that  he  might  want  some  day  to  claim 
the  child  and  was  afraid  to  trust  the  hospi- 
tal books  and  servants.  At  lengthy  recollecting 
an  old-fashioned  uncle  of  his,  that  he  had  seen 
at  home  some  years  back^  who  seemed  the  very 
fittest  person  on  earth  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
bringing  up  of  such  achild^  both  on  account  of  his 
probity,  his  connexion  and  slight  intimacy  with 
the  family,  and  his  retired  and  motionless  life^  he 
drove  down  one  afternoon  to  a  village  near 
Holton,  and  sent  his  valet  to  leave  the  child  at 
his  uncle^a  doofj  and  after  staying  a  day  or  two> 
to  be  certain  that  the  child  was  received  into 
the  house,  returned  home,  and  married. 

Whatever  reluctance  he  naturally  felt  at 
parting  with  a  child  so  dependant,  was  soon 
absorbed  by  other  and  stronger  interests. 
Horses  and  hounds,  and  his  increasing  family, 
drove  from  his  heart  and  mind  all  affection  and 
anxiety  for  the  boy.  So  long  as  his  uncle  livedo 
it  was  not  hkely  he  would  come  to  any  harm,  and 
he  occasionally  heard  that  the  boy  was  still  there. 

When,  however,  his  wife,  after  making  him 
the  father  of  four  girls,  declined  producing  any 
further  addition  to  his  family,   the   unacknow- 
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Frugea  conaumert*  daIub. 


The  discovery,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  was 
of  tlie  most  delightful  import  to  our  hero ;  for, 
though  he  had  not  imitated  the  established 
foundlings,  who,  while  they  are  indulging  in 
every  luxury  that  human  wit  can  devise  or 
wealth  purchase,  spend  their  days  and  nights 
in  miserable  speculations  and  lamentations  for 
their  undiscoveralile  parents — and,  although  our 
hero  had  not  much  to  complain  of  against  the 
world  J  since  he  had  never  suffered  any  ill,  save 
w^hat  he  had  brought  on  himself,  it  was  gratify- 
ing  to  know  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
great  squire,  and  if  he  lived  long  enough, 
should  some  day  be  a  great  squire  himself. 
He  summed  up  in  his  mind  the  items  of  gra^ 
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tification,  wliich  were  comprised  in  ten  tlu^u- 
sand  a  year,  and  prayed  fervently  that  the 
present  possessor's  days  might  not  belong  itt 
the  land* 

He  could  not  rest  quietly  in  one  place;  bat 
strutted  up  and  down  the  High  Street  wiUi 
intinitely  greater  consequence  than  ever,  as 
tliough  every  one  knew  his  good  fortune,  or 
could  read  it  in  his  countenance;  altliough  i 
what  they  did  read,  perhaps,  was  a  smirt 
which,  knowing  wliat  he  had  been,  made  them 
merely  set  him  down  for  a  ridiculous  puppy. 
But  what  people  might  think  in  his  disfavour 
was  now  of  no  account  to  him.  He  knew  his 
good  fortune^  and  was  rapt  by  it  to  sudi  io 
ecstacy  of  self-complacency,  that  tlie  most  de- 
cided smile  of  derision  would  have  contribu 
to  his  satisfaction. 

He  now  thought  of  what  he  had  origin; 
intended  respecting  Clara.    He  felt  himself  too 
great   a   man   to   marry  the  niece   of  a  mere 
attorney,  and  he  determined  to  obtain  her  <m^ 
easier   terms*      Having,   therefore,    made   hcj^^ 
acquainted  \nth  the  sudden  exaltation  of  hii 
fortunes,  he  discussed  very  eloquently  tlie  ad- 
vantages to  be  secured  by  ten  thousand  a-yent, 
spoke  rapturously  of  the  deUgbts  of  Lond 
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and  sounded  tlie  praises  of  a  carriage  a!id  pair. 
But  the  seclusion  in  which  Clara  had  been 
kept,  through  the  avarice  of  her  uncle,  had 
been  advantageous  to  her,  in  preserving  her 
mind  free  from  that  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  pleasures  of  a  gay  life,  which  must  be  th(3 
ground-work  of  temptation ;  and  her  beauty 
was  so  chaste,  and  her  purity  so  awe-inspiring, 
that  even  Mn  Elphinstone  dared  not  utter  in 
her  ear  a  wish  which  a  modest  mind  could 
condemn — his  genius  was  abashed  before  tliat 
innocent  girl,  the  very  simplicity  of  whose 
innocence  threw  over  her  a  shield  impene- 
trable to  any  weapon  in  the  hand  of  vice.  Mr* 
Holton,  therefore,  determined  that  he  would 
marr)'  her,  winch  certainly  could  not  be  thought 
a  disadvantageous  thing  for  him  to  do,  if  we 
consider  not  only  her  beauty,  but  the  property 
she  was  really  entitled  to,  and  the  very  great 
fortune  which  it  was  likely  her  uncle  must,  at 
some  time,  and  judging  from  appearances,  very 
shortly,  leave  her< 

Tlie  affairs  of  the  young  gentleman  whose 
memoirs  are  the  subject  of  this  history,  bore 
now  the  promise  of  a  most  luxuriant  pros- 
perity ;  still  they  must  be  considered  yet  as 
only  giving  the  promise,  inasmuch  as  the  dia- 
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covery  just  made  of  his  birth  had  not  received 
the  personal  authority  of  his  supposed  father, 
which  would  be  necessary  before  he  could  fullj 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  wealth  which  probably  wail 
Ms  right.  Having  made  arrangements  with  Mr.J 
Prior,  therefore,  he  bade  adieu  to  him  and  iim\ 
rest  of  his  friends  in  the  town^  and  proceeded 
towards  Leicestershire,  to  introduce  himself  to 
his  father.  He  was  obliged  to  pass  through 
London ;  but  he  called  on  no  one  there,  sarc 
his  old  friend  Mrs,  Parsons,  the  alliance  with 
whom  he  had  never  broken  off*  Mr.  Parkinson 
and  his  friends  he  could  not  think  of  acknow- 
ledging now.  Mr,  Byter  he  had  some  reasons 
forwishhig  to  avoid;  and,  besides,  his  acquain- 
tance was  a  disgrace  to  him,  unless  his  profes- 
sional services  were  required  j  and  his  undei 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  he  was  afraid  to  meet,  until  h0^| 
had  devised  some  arrangement  to  make  him 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  honesty  of  his  old 
servant,  which,  with  the  command  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  money,  he  did  not  despair 
of  doing. 

Mr.  Gerald  Elphinstone  of  course  travelled^ 
by  coach  into  Leicestershire.  He  was  put  do 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  up  wliich  he  broughi 
Ameha,  whence   he   walked    down   to   W* 
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bourne,  and  so  across  the  fields  to  Elphinstone 
Manor^  without  calling  on  his  old  friend  and 
instructor  Fanner  Williams.  He  looked  now 
with  a  more  delighted  and  examining  eye  than 
before  on  the  moss-covered  walls  and  hoary 
oaks  of  the  ancient  park,  and  the  old  house 
where  he  had  formerly  spent  two  pleasant 
weeks — for  all  thei^e  were  to  be  his  own.  But 
were  they  really  to  belong  to  him !  Was  it  not 
a  dream  1  Should  he  not  find  himself,  when  he 
awoke^  in  a  lai^yer's  office,  or  in  a  cell  of  New- 
gate !  Could  it  be  possible  that  he,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  most  servile  offices, 
and  m^ho  had  got  through  the  world  hitherto 
by  means  of  a  cautious  exterior  and  a  reveren- 
tial submission  to  every  little  creature  who 
could  injure  him,  was  now  to  take  his  place 
among  the  aristocracy  of  his  country !  There 
was  something  astounding  in  the  conviction, 

Mr.  Gerald  Elphinstone's  opinion  of  himselt 
had  always  been  at  least  equal  to  his  merits  j 
and  it  was  considerably  raised  by  the  late  dis* 
covery :  yet  a  curious  kind  of  bashful ness  came 
over  him  as  he  approached  the  house,  to  claim 
his  prospective  right  to  it ;  since  it  seemed  proba- 
ble that  what  he  claimed  must  now  be  possessed 
by  some  one ;  and  it  was  just  possible  that  he 
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might  be  kicked  out  of  the  house  for  imperti* 
nence. 

It  was  a  briUiant  day  when  he  arrived  j  and 
clad  in  the  rich  hues  of  spring,  the  park  and 
the  whole  landscape  were  very  beautiful.     At 
the  grand  front  of  the  house  there  waji  a  d^     i 
lightful  la^^,  green  as  an  emerald^  and  studde^H 
with  choice  flowers,  through  which  the  carriage^' 
road  ran  up   to  the  principal  entrance.     But 
although  Mr.  Gerald  felt  that  he  ought  to  take     | 
that  road,  he  dared  not  venture  on  it,  but  went 
to  the  kitchen  door  j  at  which  all  persons,  from 
the  beggar  to  the  curate — that  is,  all  persoi 
below  the  rank  of  gentlcmen^ — were  obliged 
knock  for  admission. 

"Is  Mr,  Elphinstone  at  home?**  he  aski 
of  a  person  in  very  gloomy  livery,  that  came  to 
the  door. 

Now  this  man  had  never  heard  his  master 
called  at  that  door  by  any  other  name  than 
TSquoire,  Mr,  Elphimione  was  a  terra  to  be 
used  at  the  private  entrance,  which  a  n^ore 
finely  dressed  footman  attended;  and  he  felt 
somewhat  insulted  by  a  person  at  this  door 
asking  for  "  Mr,  Elphinstone,^'  instead  of 
''  rSquoire.*' 

f'  Do  ya  niiun  T*Squoire  ?**  he  asked. 
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**  Yes/'  replied  Gerald ;  '^  ia  he  at  home  V* 

"  Ees,"  answered  the  man)  *'T*Squoire  hanna 
baine  oot  leetly/* 

'*  Can  1  see  him  ?^' 

"  Naw,  ye  caunna  say*n.  T*Squoire*s  at 
dinner,*' 

"  Well,  I'll  wait ;  but  you  i^iU  be  so  good  as 
to  say  that  a  person  wishes  to  see  him  on  par- 
ticular  business," 

The  clo\niish  footman  took  Mr,  Gerald  into 
the  house,  where  he  introduced  him  to  the  fine 
gentleman  that  attended  the  private  entrance, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  ease  on  a  chair  in  the 
hall,  engaged  in  reading  Chesterfield's  Letters ; 
and  who,  casting  a  supercOious  glance  at  the 
visitor^  motioned  him  to  take  a  seat,  without 
rising  himself,  and  continued  the  perusal  of  his 
useful  work.  It  happened,  however,  in  a  few 
minutes,  that  a  bell  rung,  when  the  fine  gentle- 
man hastened  away,  and  soon  after  returned, 
to  show  the  stranger  into  the  presence  of  the 
'Squire ;  when  he  found  that  the  servant  had 
drawn  on  his  imagination  for  the  fact  that  the 
'Squire  was  engaged  in  dinner ;  for  he  found 
him  quietly  discussing  some  biscuits  and  a 
bottle  of  wine, 
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The  ^Squire  was  a  portly  red-faced, 
aged  gentleman,  possessing  the  kind  of  h 
reiy  proper  for  squires ;  and,  from  his  spli 
top-boots  and  cutaway  greencoat,  had  evid 
very  lately  returned  from  the  sports  of  the : 

**  Well,  young  man/'  said  he^  to  his  unki 
son ;  **  and  what  is  your  business  with  m^ 
any  complaint  to  make?^ — if  so,  I  must 
you,  I  never  Usteu  to  judicial  business 
afternoon.'^  HH 

**  No,  Sir,*'  Mr.  Gerald  replied,  advandl 
the  table,  and  lapng  on  it  the  Squire^s  I 
to  Mr.  Prior ^ — **  I  believe,  Sir,  Mr, 
of  Holton,  received  that  letter  from  you 

**  Yes — oh,  I  see ;  but  why  the  h — ^U  cout 
he  come  himself,  if  he  had  any  thing  tQ 

me?     Does  the  d d  thief  think  I    all 

not  pay  him  ?     I  suppose  you  are  his  clerk 

**  No,  Sir,  I  believe — ^a— that  letter  is 
cerning  me,*' 

"  Concerning  you  ! — how  1  Do  you  i 
that  you  arc  the  boy  I  put  with  that  d^ 
prig  of  a  parson,  my  droning  uncle  George 

**  Yes,  Sir/' 

**  Well,  I  have  only  your  word  for  i 
may  be  all  humbug ;  but  yet  I  suppose  yn 
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have  known  that  you  must  be  found  out  devil- 
ish  soon,  if  you  were  telling  liest  So  I  suppose 
you  are  my  son  ?** 

''  Yes,  Sir/* 

**  Yes ! — how  the  h^-ll  should  you  know 
whether  you  are  or  no  ?  But  I  dare  say  it  is 
right,  if  that  scoundrel  of  a  pettifogger  can 
prove  that  you  are  the  person  that  lived  with 
him/' 

The  young  man  proved  that  fact  to  the 
'Squire^s  satisfaction,  who  then  said— 

"  Ay,   I  was  a  d d  fool,  when   I   was 

young.  My  father  was  such  an  ass  as  to 
send  me  over  to  the  continent,  when  I  left 
the  university,  where  I  fell  in  with  a  woman 
that  took  my  fancy  for  the  time;  and  her 
infernal  tribe  of  whiskered  papistical  relations 
got  me  to  marry  her,  like  a  fool  as  I  was — 
that  was  your  mother/' 

Gerald  bowed, 

*'  But  I  say,*'  continued  the  'Squire,  "  what 
have  you  learnt  ?     Are  you  a  good  shot  P 

''  No,  Sir,'*  he  replied. 

"  Hunt  ? — a  good  seat  ? — course  ?^fish  ?** 

To  aU  of  which  questions  when  the  young 
man  replied  in  the  negative,  the  'Squire  said-* 

"  Tben  how  the  h — U  have  you  been  brought 
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up?— Why,  you  know  notltin^!     I  thotiJi 
viae  you  to  put  yourself  for  the  next  yor 
under  the  gamekeeper  and  groom,  or  111  be 
d d  if  youll  ever  come  to  any  good  ?** 

So  saying,  the  'Squire  rang  the  bell  for  those 
two  favourite  servants^  to  whom  he  introdoced 
Mr.  Gerald  Elphinstone  as  his  only  son,  order- 
ing  them  to  take  liim  under  their  proteedom, 
and  turn  him  out  a  good  sportsman,  or  Wd 
lay  his  wltip  about  their  shoulders* 

Such  was  the  affecting  intenriew  between 
the  father  and  son  at  their  first  introdactioii  to 
each  other  in  that  relation — ^an  interview  quite 
as  natiiml  as  those  which  certain  authors  like 
to  describe^  in  which  two  persons  fall  roimd 
each  other's  neck,  and  appeal  to  ail  the  saints 
in  the  calendar  for  blessings  on  each  otber^i 
heads^  and  then  faint,  because  somebody  has 
said  they  were  father  and  son.  Squire  Elphin- 
stone behaved  just  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  persons  would  do  in  such  circumstan- 
ces— he  gave  the  man  lie  beUeved  his  son  the 
run  of  the  house,  and  the  command  of  what- 
ever was  desirable  in  it,  and  left  all  extra- 
ordinary demonstrations  of  eternal  affection  for 
die  time  when  the  young  man  should  desenre 
them. 
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And  this  he  waa  not  long  in  doing :  for  on 
being  introduced  to  Mrs*  Elpbinstoiie  and  her 
daughters,  who  at  first  looked  daggers  at  the 
interloper^  by  dint  of  the  most  unwearied  and 
submissive  attention   and  obsequiousness,  he 
acquired  their  good-will^  which  was  the  more 
readily  obtained,  by  the  good   lady  reflecting 
that   even   if  this   young  man   were   not,  her 
daughters  could  not  be,  heir  to  the  property ; 
and  there  was  a  chance  of  doing  more  with  Mr* 
Elpbinstone^s  son  than  wHth  some  stranger  of 
a   nephew.     In  a   very  few  hours,   therefore, 
Gerald  received  an  invitation  from  the  ladies 
to  join  them  in  a  ride  to  see  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  art  in  this  district ;  and  as  he  had 
been  pretty  much  accustomed  to  driving  a  gig 
in  hia  Sunday  excursions,  he  ventured  now  on 
handling  the  reins  of  a    pair  of  horses,  and 
managed  them,  much  to  the  ladies'  satisfaction  : 
and,  as  they  seldom  had  a  beau  with  them^ 
unless  when  they  could  prevail  on  the  Squire  to 
let  them  go  to  a  watering-place,  they  were  so 
delighted,  that  they  gave  the  Squire  a  flaming 
account  of  Gerald's  skill,  w  hich  raised  him  con* 
siderably  in  his  father's  estimation. 

^Ir.  Gerald   studied  very  assiduously  under 
the  gamekeeper,  and  as  he  had  practiced  a  good 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Nullam  nnrofn  ahtnU  ^^  s^t  prudentiA. 


Lv  about  a  week  after  his  arrival  at  Elphin- 
stone  Manor,  Mn  Gerald  set  out  to  put  in 
operation  the  prudent  advice  of  Mr.  Byter. 
Conscious  of  the  danger  of  writing,  he  or- 
dered his  carriage  and  drove  over  to  Brockle- 
don  Hall,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  off, 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Sir  George  Brockle* 
don  to  give  up  all  the  papers  in  his  possession, 
concerning  the  late  transaction  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

BrockJedon  Hall  was  a  noble  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  different  orders  of  old  English 
architecture,  which,  though  the  classical  and 
incomprehensible    tourist    would   pass  unno-* 

h3 


tiOTij  and  with  the  groutfl 
ance  of  cleanliness  and  as 
the  peaceful  valleys  of  B 
degree  in  which   Brockl 
these  charms  might  be  tni 
it  had  always  belonged  U 
tlie   very   uncoutlineas    € 
spected,  as  it  was  a  stan 
antiquity  of  the  family.     ' 
in  factj  lived  here  many 
formality  of  a  town  resi 
good  and  popular  landloi 
always  been  on  tlie  spot,  i 
^•ith  their  tenants :  the  fl 
followed  the  wise  practiel 
he  spent  here  as  much  ol 
possibly  spare   from  No! 
ford's. 

The  carriage  was  drivei 
ll                             of  ancient  oaks»  and  wh( 
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into  a  room^  while  his  master  was  infonned 
that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him-  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  was  entirely  iinkoown  at  Brockledon 
Hall,  of  course,  but  his  carriage,  which  was  of 
a  very  fashionable  appearance,  was  sufficient 
guarantee  that  he  was  a  visitor  of  importance ; 
and  when  tlie  respectful  lackey  had  stepped  up 
stairs  to  receive  orders,  he  requested  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  to  follow  him,  which  he  did  into  the 
dining-room,  which  seemed  to  be  the  grand 
hall  of  reception*  It  was  a  noble  room 
furnished  after  a  rather  modern  fashion ;  but 
the  room  itself  was  old,  and  panelled  with  very 
brown  oak,  in  which  were  inserted  the  livefy 
poriraits  of  many  a  departed  Brockledon,  the 
heads  of  the  family,  and  very  great  men  in 
their  day.  Before  Mr,  Elphinstone  had  come 
to  a  decision  as  to  the  reason  why  people  had 
such  curiously  melancholy  faces  in  olden  times. 
Sir  George  walked  in,  and  was  evidently 
amazed  as  his  visitor  turned  towards  him,  and 
addressed  him, 

"  Good  morning.  Sir  George — I  believe  the 
ceremony  of  introduction  b  not  necessary  be- 
tween us/* 

*'  I  know  you  very  well,"  Sir  George  rephed 
with  a  very  decided   perpendicularity ;   "  and 
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*'  Well,  my  dear  Sir  George,  you  recollect 
our  meeting  at  a  certaia  house  in  St  James's 


"  Stop,  Sir,  you  honour  me  with  an  excessive 
degree  of  familiar  affection^  which  I  lay  no 
claim  tOj  and  do  not  pretend  to  deserve.  In 
that,  however,  you  \rill  follow  your  own  taste  ; 
but  I  beg  you  to  obsen^e,  that  though  I  suffer 
myself,  occasionally,  to  be  in  the  company  of 
a  certain  description  of  persons  when  I  am 
away  from  home,  I  do  not  choose  these  persons 
to  be  my  associates  in  Brockledon  Hall  j  and 
I  request  you  to  observe,  that  any  observa- 
tions on  such  persons  and  places  I  consider 
offensive/* 

"  Well,  Sir  George,  to  explain  the  purport 
of  this  visit — you  have  a  certain  paper  in  your 
possession  which  may '* 

^*  I  repeat,  Sir,  these  allusions  are  offensive. 
Any  communications  of  this  kind  must  be 
made  to  my  solicitor." 

"  Really,  Sir  George,  this  is  hasty.  Allow 
me  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  business — surely 
that  courtesy  is  no  more  than  one  gentleman 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  another,*^ 

'^  Courtesy  I  Gentleman  !— really.  Sir,  you 
must  excuse  me — 1  am  busy*" 
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**  I  will  not  detain  you  a  minute.  Sir  George 
—my  object  is  to  obtain  possesaion  of  the 
documents *' 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  this,  Sir^you  have  had 
my  answer — permit  me  to  ring  for  your  servant 
— I  ^dsh  you  a  good  morning — order  this  gentle*  ^^ 
man*s  servant  to  show  him  to  the  carriage/*       ^ 

This  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  ser- 
vant  who  came  in  answer  to  the  bell,  and  Sir 
George  was  leaving  the  roomi  when  Mr,  Gerald^ 
Elphin  stone  obserred^  ( 

"  I  wish  to  say  one  word,  Sir  George,  and 
that  is  to  inform  you  that  I  consider  your  be- 
haviour insulting,  and  that  I  hold  you  responsible 
for  it ;  and  no  man  ever  insulted  an  Elphin- 
stone  with  impunity/*  H 

"An  Elphinstone !*'  said  Sir  George  with 
some  surprise. 

•*  Yesj  Sir,  an  Elphinstone.  My  name  is 
Gerald  Elphinstone,  and  I  believe  I  am 
the  only  son  of  Mr,  Elphinstone  of  Elphinstone 
HaU/' 

"  Wentworth  Elphinstone's  son !  indeed  1  I 
believe  Elphinstone  is  not  the  name  I  have 
seen  on  your  card  ?**  ^— 

"  Perhaps  not.  Sir  George.**  ^| 

"  1  believe  it  was  quite  a  different  name  that 
you  were — ahem^'* 
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"  Oh,  yes,  Sir  George,  undoubtedly.  The 
fact  hy  family  circumstances  of  an  uncommon 
nature,  prevented  my  bearing  my  undoubted 
name;  but  those  circumstances  no  longer 
exist/' 

'^  Indeed !  well,  I  really  supposed  Mr*  El- 
phinstone  had  no  son*  Let  me  see,  I  recollect 
his  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  his  eldest 
daughter — did  you  say  you  were  Mr-  Elphin- 
stone^s  heir  ?** 

Undoubtedly^  Sir*  1  am  liis  only  son  by  bis 
first  marriage." 

**  Wellj  I  certainly  am  aurprised— a — Mr, 
Eiphinstooe — I  think  you  said  your  carriage  was 
at  the  door.'* 

"Yes,  Sir  George!*' 

"  And  have  you  driven  over  from  EIpMn- 
stone  Manor  this  morning?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  George/* 

"  A  very  long  drive  indeed.  Excuse  me  a 
moment,  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  order* 
ing  refreshments,  and,  perhaps,  the  horses  may 
be  as  well  put  up  until  we  have  talked  over  our 
little  business/* 

Mr,  Elph  in  stone  made  a  superlative  bow, 
and   Sir  George  went  out  to  the  coachman, 
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after  ordering  luncheon  to  be  sent  immedi 
to  the  Udies*  room* 

**  Nice  horses  these,"  said  Sir  George  t€ 
staid  antiquated  looking  fellow  on  the  box. 

"  Yes,  your  honour,    purty    good'ns ; 
T'sqouire  doosna  loike  anny  oother." 

"  Your  young  master  then  is  agood  jud^ 
horse-flesh  ?*' 

"  Naw>  1  main  t'owld  Squoire.  Y'oong  M 
Gerald  hayna  gotten  hissen  a  stood  yet,** 

"And  have  you  driven  from   £Iphinj| 
Hall  this  morning?*^ 

*'  Yes,  Sir/' 

**  It  is  rather  a  long   drive   for  such  a 
road/* 

*'  Tis  rayther  too  much,  your  honour, 
they^U  stond  it.** 

"  Well,  I  tliifik  you  had  better  take  t 
out  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  get  yom 
some  refreshment  in  the  hall — my  servant  h 
win  show  you  the  stables/* 

Sir  George  saw  that  the  crest  on  the  carri 
was  that  of  the  Elphinstones,  and  he  could 
doubt  the  information  given  to  him  by  the 
coachman ;  but  he  had  not  been  on  the  turl 
long  to  learn  to  take  people's  word  :  and  w 
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there  was  a  possibility  of  his  being  taken  in,  he 
was  determined  not  to  give  full  credence  to  the 
apparent  truth.  The  documents  respecting 
the  late  trials  including  the  forged  bill,  were  in 
his  possession ;  and  he  was  quite  determined 
not  to  give  them  up  without  greater  certainty 
that  he  was  what  he  professed  to  be.  But  as, 
if  he  were  no  impostor,  the  greatest  apparent 
confidence  and  friendliness  might  eventually  be 
found  profitable^  he  determined  though  he 
would  not  sacrifice  the  bill,  he  would  introduce 
him  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

He  accordingly  stepped  to  the  ladies'  apart- 
ment, and  finding  everything  arranged,  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  prepared  to  see  company,  he 
went  for  his  guest. 

**  Come,  Mr.  Elphinstone/^  said  he,  "  we  are 
going  to  take  luncheon — perhaps  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  join  us^ — we  shall  find  time,  in 
the  course  of  tlie  morning,  to  discuss  other 
matters/' 

Sir  George  took  Mr*  Elph  ins  toners  arm, 
and  as  they  entered  the  boudoir,  said, 

**  Mr*  El phin stone,  allow  me  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  Lady  Brockledon  and  our 
daughter  Catherine  to  you.  My  dears,  this  is 
my  young  friend  Mr,  Elphinstone  of  Elphin- 
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Btonc  Manor^an  old  acquaintance  of 
I  trust  he  win  be  of  yours/* 

Mr.  Elphinstone  bowed  to  the  very 
some  ladies,  and  sat  down  -with  them 
bountiful  and  elegant  repast,  which 
especially  inviting  by  being  presided  c 
such  fairy-like  creatures,  in  a  room,  the  i 
of  which  united  bU  kinds  of  richn 
luxury,  and  the  open  window  letting  in 
gale  of  sweets  from  the  extensive  flower-j 
and  commancUng  views  of  many  mUes 
of  the  fertile  plains  and  wooded  uplands 
cestershire  and  Northamptonshire. 

When  luncheon  was  over,  Sir  George 
the  ladies  to  a  walk  to  shew  to  their  gm 
antiquities  and  everything  worthy  of  nol 
the  park ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Sir  Geo? 
his  lady,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  M 
therine  set  out.  After  a  couple  of 
inspection  of  the  relics  of  all  tlie  Brockl 
the  dinner  bell  rang,  and  the  party  retunj 
the  hall,  Mr.  Elphinstone  certainly  ver] 
pleased  wth  his  walk. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,^*  said  Sir  Gee 
hira  when  they  met  in  the  dimng-room 
the  ladies  came  down,  "  I  am  sorry  I 
find  those  documents  to-day  respecting 
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unfortunate  mistake  made  by  my  banker  and 
lawyer,  which  I  am  sorry  has  caused  you  so 
much  locofivemeoce.  I  will  take  care,  how- 
ever, that  they  shall  give  you  no  more  uneasi- 
ness ^  I  shall  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Manor  this  week  with  my  daughter,  and 
though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  your  father,  I  will  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  caUing," 

*'  Sir  George  Brockledon's  name  is  too  well 
knowo  in  this  country,  for  him  to  doubt  a 
hearty  welcome  wherever  he  condescends  to 
viait/*  was  Mr,  Gerald  Elphinstone's  polite  re- 
ply. 

"  You  are  very  good,  my  dear  friend/'  said 
the  worthy  Baronet ;  '^^  I  will  then  call  tlie  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  leave  with  you  every  tiling 
you  require.'* 

Ttie  ladies  came  in,  dinner  was  served,  eaten, 
tlie  remains  carried  out,  the  ladies  followed  in 
the  usual  order  of  things,  and  the  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  a  few  bottles  of  claret,  during 
which  Sir  George  informed  Elphinstone  that 
Catherine  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  that  she 
was  his  favourite  daughter,  that  she  was  a 
most  estimable  girl,  and  would  make  some  man 
a  happy  husband^  if  he  could  be  prevailed  on 
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to  spare  herj  which  he  never  should  do  save  to 
a  friend  and  neighbour.  He  asked  Elphinstone 
if  he  Uked  music,  and  finding  he  did,  took 
him  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Miss  Ca- 
therine exhibited  her  skill  on  the  harp  and 
piano,  and  accompanied  them  with  her  sweet 
voice*  And  the  long  and  short  of  it  was,  that 
it  was  very  late  at  night  when  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone returned  home,  after  spending  a  much 
happier  day  than  he  had  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

He  waa  a  knig hi  of  high  degree i 
And  Bhe  a  bumble  umid  ; 
And  j-ct  he  sought  her  for  Lis  bride 
And  rould  not  be  gatDiaid. 

OLD   SOKG* 


The  day  but  one  after  the  above  interview, 
Sir  George  Brockledon,  according  to  promise, 
drove  over  to  Elphinstone  Manor,  Miss  Broc- 
kledon was  with  him,  but  lie  did  not  take  her 
into  the  house,  for  he  left  the  carriage  with  the 
manner  of  a  person  in  great  haste.  When  the 
worthy  Baronet  was  closeted  with  Mr,  Gerald 
Elphinstone,  he  apologised  for  his  rudeness  in 
running  away  so  soon,  but  he  was  taking  his 
daughter  on  to  an  old  friend  whom  she  was 
very  anxious  to  see,  so  that  he  could  not  possi- 
bly make  any  stay* 

Now  the  young  man  was  not  particularly 
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anxious  for  personal  intimacy  with  the 
and  if  he  could  have  immediately  secure 
sired  document,  he  could  have  been 
signed  to  Sir  George's  hasty  departun 
elder  gentleman,  however,  was  too  well  i 
the  value  of  the  power  in  his  possession 
with  it  lightly  j  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  < 
hint,  informed  liim  that  he  was  very  so 
lawyer  had  not  yet  been  able  to  hiy  I 
on  tlie  papers^  as  they  were  mixed  up 
large  mass  of  documents  kept  in  a  box 
priated  to  himself^  but  assured  him  that  h 
be  quite  at  his  ease,  since  no  one  but 
and  his  solicitors  would  have  access 
box, 

Mr.  Elplrinstone  was  astonished  andchi 
by  this  information,  as  he  had  fully  de 
on  being  able  on  this  day  to  defy  the  ( 
of  the  whole  world :  he  suspected  some 
Sir  George's  plans,  and  immediately  1 
ver)'  pressing  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  o« 
ducing  Miss  Brockledon  to  liis  family 
good  many  entreaties  on  his  part^  and  a  dn 
ing  earnestness  of  excuse  on  the  part 
George,  the  worthy  Baronet  was  prevailed 
allow  tlie  horses  to  be  taken  from  the 
and  he  and  his  fair  daughter  were  dul^ 
duced  to  tlie  Elphinstones. 
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It  is  to  be  utiderstood  that  the  two  families 
were  not  entire  strangers  to  each  other :  and, 
indeed,  two  families  of  such  local  importance 
residing  within  twenty  miles  of  each  other  for 
so  many  generations  must  be  certain  to  meet 
occasionally,  and  form  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  each  other.  In  this  instance,  however^  the 
acquaintance  had  not  been  carried  into  intimacy. 
The  families  had  intermarried  two  or  three 
times  in  as  many  centuries j  Sir, George  and 
Mr.  El  phi  n  stone  had  met  a  kw  times  at 
county  meetings,  and  their  ladies  occasionally 
at  the  county  balls,  and  this  was  the  whole 
amount  of  personal  intimacy.  Tliey  w*ere, 
however,  so  well  acquainted  with  each  otlier's 
history  and  affairs  from  general  report,  that 
there  was  little  formality  in  their  p(*esent  in- 
troduction,  and  the  heads  of  the  families  began 
immediately  to  converse  famiharly  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  interesting  to  both. 

Catherine  Brockledon  was  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Elpliinstone  and  her  daughters  as  heartily 
as  the  Baronet  was  by  the  Squire ;  for  as  this  was 
not  the  time  of  the  year  when  there  could  be 
hopes  of  a  jaunt  to  London  or  to  a  watering- 
place,  a  fresh  companion,  although  not  of  the 
male  kind,  was  something  to  be  very  glad  of, 
and  Brockledon  HaU  promised  a  pleasing  relief 
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fiooi  the  eoftiluit  labours  of  tbeir  lives, 
mwm  to  sake  tsisteriop  bearable — a  thing  n« 
te  tnaads  gifted  mth  a  sapenbsal* 
\  €«  Taottt^* 
WbcQ  dke  partf  had  taken  refreshm^iC,  en- 
imda  wert  brought  out  to  conttf 
the  park,  and  through  the  nti^ 
hommg  '^nS^gfM  more  or  less  dependant  oo 
Minor;  hut  by  the  tii»e  they  te- 
la doner  Sir  George  Brockledoa  hal 
Hni|' 'degrees  in  Mr«  Elphinstone^s  estnD»- 
L  ifiparent  tgnorance  of  the  merit  ot 
tend  pieserres  pointed  out  to \am 
hff  tii#  ddJ^hHed  Squire,  who  gave  the  histoiy 
of  neny  a  e^ehiated  battue,  drag,  and  run»  ia 
the  Squire  was  very  learned,  end 
ledaBts  jadlged  of  other  peopte^f 
i  by  their  iMIU.  m  his  own  lavourite  study* 
Xh€  Barooei,  howerert  gained  a  portion  of 
Mr*  BipUnstoiie^s  esteem  be£are  he  l^  the 
far  he  pruved  himself  both  able  and 
ta  co|ie  with  the  Squire  himself  in  the 
of  drinking*  The  three  gentlemen  were 
B|its  in  this ;  and  as  the 
ptacticc  of  this  sdenee  begeta 
ther  envy  nor  jealousy,  the  display  of  atmalir 
talents  created  nothing  but  mutual  i 
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fThe  conversation  was  very  interesting,  for 
the  wine  was  very  good.  But  as  the  subjects 
discussed  produced  none  of  the  grand  events  of 
this  history,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  relate 
them  here.  One,  however,  may  be  mentioned 
briefly^  as  it  appeared  to  have  some  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  our  hero,  and  was  introduced  in 
the  following  manner — 

**  I  very  much  admire  the  condition  of  your 
estate,'*  Sir  George  remarked,  '*  I  used  to  fancy 
my  own  was  pretty  well  j  but  1  see  what  it 
wants  by  comparing  it  vnili  yours/' 

"  Why,  Sir  George,**  the  Squire  replied, 
"the  estate  is  sure  to  look  pretty  well,  for  I 
am  always  at  home  to  look  after  the  lazy 
thieves  about  roe.** 

"  I  see,  Mr,  Elphinstone,"  replied  Sir  George 
in  a  complimentary  manner,  "  that  there  is  no- 
thbg  like  a  master's  eye  to  keep  every  thing  in 
order ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  make  up  my  mind 
to  hve  at  home  entirely ;  and  I  only  wish  I  had 
a  fine-spirited  son  like  Mr,  Gerald  to  enable 
me  to  do  it.'* 

"  Why,  surely,**  replied  the  Squire, "  you  can 
keep  at  home  without  a  son— 1  did  it  before 
my  son  came  home," 
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"  Ah,  yes,  Mr.  ISlphiastone,  ycra  mi^tit  h 
it ;  but  recollect  how  many  years  1  haje  »i  k 
the  House  for  my  borough  of  Itottenhais,ak 
without  a  relation  I  can  depend  on^  vrho  cm  I 
give  the  borough  to  ?'* 

"  TruCj  true,  Sir  George ;  but  I  wonUs't 
neglect  my  estate  for  the  sake  of  t}ie  hoioo^ 

'*  No ;  but  it  would  never  do  toi  wo^  U 
throw  the  borough  open,  and  give  up  my  in- 
terest with  government ;  and,  if  I  were  tulMit 
to  a  stranger  or  friend  he  would  play  las  om 
game  in  the  house,  and  make  interest  in  tk 
borough.  Ah  !  if  I  had  but  a  son  !  not  tlut  1 
would  rather  have  a  son  than  my  Catherine: 
for  no  man  had  ever  a  better  daughter.' 

^^  Yes,  she  seems  a  well-behaved  girl 

"  A  very  affectionate  and  accomplished  gjrij 
and  if  she  were  married  to  a  man  I  approfd 
of,  I  could  easily  put  him  in  ^the  House  :** 
really,  young  men  now  are  so  extra' 
and  unsteady,  and  so  careless  of  their  real  ok 
terests,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  beftirr 
I  shall  find  one  that  I  could  depend  on/* 

*'  D n  *em,"  said  the  Squire  vehemently, 

^'  the  young  fools  think  of  nothing  but  llitir 
cursed  French  finery  andgamblbg;  and,  since 
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my  time,  are  become  mere  milksops  not  fit  to 

be  taken  from  the  nurse ;  and  one  half  of  them 
would  prefer  wishwashy  French  stuff  to  such 
wine  as  this,  which  ia  so  natural  to  an  EngUsh 
constitution/* 

*'  Too  true,"  Sir  George  repUed  with  sym- 
pathy ;  "  but  I  would  have  none  but  a 
thorough  Etiglrshman  for  my  son-in-law ;  a 
neighbour  witli  a  moderate  estate  would  con* 
tent  me,  and  the  borough  of  Rotten  ham  would 
be  a  good  opening  for  him,  both  for  fortune 
and  rank.  Did  you  ever  hear  Catherine  sing  ? 
Gerald  considers  her  a  good  performer.  By 
the  !>ye,  slie  is  a  great  admirer  of  your  lialL" 

"Is  she !  Well,  she  looked  hke  a  girl  of 
judgment,  and  I  think  1  should  like  to  hear  a 
song.     Suppose  we  join  the  women  a  bit,** 

"  Look  at  that  man,"  sfdd  Mr.  Elphinstone 
to  his  son,  as  Sir  George  Brockledon  drove 
away  in  the  evening,  "  look  at  that  man,  and 
see  what  it  is  to  have  one*s  education  neglected 
in  youth.  Sir  George  does  not  want  merit  or 
ability — I  never  saw  a  man  take  off  his  bottle 
in  a  better  manner — but  then  most  Ukely  he 
taught  himself  that.  But  what  a  scandalous 
shame  in  those  who  had  the  bringing  him  up, 
not  to  teach  him  one  single  branch  of  useful 
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'^M^  I  4mm  wf  ke  ts,"  wm  die  replf; 
**bfut  eteiy  body  midentaiKls  hoetJ  if  thf 
are  noC  lUiUfiiiB  fsob;  for  all  the  poiqli  aboil 
a  ima  on  gd  Juild  of  in  a  rccf  irv 
Hit  daagliler  seaaa  a  niceitA  giri." 

**  Pretty  weD,  sir.** 

^Only  pretty  weQ!  why  I  thongbt  you  tesad 
detilidi  atteiittve  to  her.  I  suppose  yoaH  be 
thinking  of  taking  a  wi&  before  long ;  but 
woQ*t  do  there,  until  I  g^  oat  the 
infonnatioTU*^ 

"  1  have  no  wbh  to  marry  Miss  Bi 
Gerald  replied. 

^No!  that's  Tight.  Toa  must  not  thiol 
about  it  until  I  give  you  leave;  for  though  Sn 
George  has  always  lived  in  good  style,  hss 
estate  is  entailed^  and  it's  very  Likely  be  baa 
not  much  money  to  give  his  daughter^  and  yon 
must  not  be  such  a  fool  as  I  was  at  ~ 
age — you  must  marry  a  woman  with  a 
fortiuie.*' 
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**Butj  I  suppose^  Sir,*'  said  Gerald,  handing 
his  father  a  fresh  decanter,  "  I  suppose  there 
will  bs  some  difficalty  in  obtaining  a  rich 
woman  unless  I  were  a  rich  man/* 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure,  I  did  not  think  of  that 
A  man  of  fortune  would  not  give  you  Ms 
daughter  unless  you  had  my  estate.  What's  to 
be  done  I  I  dare  say  when  you  came  down  you 
thought  you  should  get  plenty  of  money  out 
of  me ;  bat  you  will  find  yourself  devilishly 
deceived.  I  haven't  got  a  sixpence  more  than 
I  want;  and  what  with  the  women  gadding  to 
Briglvton  and  Cheltenham,  and  buying  horses, 
and  one  thing,  and  another,  I  have  hardly  ever 
a  pound  in  my  poclcet/* 

'*  But  if  I  were  to  marry  a  woman  with  con- 
siderable property  in  a  certain  rank  of  hfe,  I 
suppose  her  father  would  expect  me  to  have 
as  much." 

*'  To  be  sure  he  would.  He  would  not  give 
you  a  daughter  and  fortune  to  keep  you  with, 
also.*' 

**  You  think  then/'  Gerald  suggested, "  that 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  remain  single," 

*'No-h1 — m  it,  that  will  never  do.  The 
estate  must  go  in  a  strtught  line,  and  you  must 
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marry  young — there*s   no   question   aboat  it. 
My  life  is  twenty  years  good  yet :  and  if  you 
live  single  so  long  as  that,  and  get  to  knovr 
the  world,  'tis  ten  thousand  to  one,  that  you'd 
as  Ikve  see  the  devil  in  your  house   as  a  wife. 
1  shall  see  Sir  George  again  in  a  few  daj 
and  endeavour  to   make  something   of  himj 
and  now  I  think  of  it,  if  he  can*t  give  yc 
a  large  fortune,  he   will  give  you   a  seat  in 
the  House,  which  will  be  nearly  as  well,  if  you 
behave  properly  there  ;  for  you  must  give  your 
votes   very   foolishly  indeed,  if   you    canno^| 
make  it  the  miiiister*s  interest  to  give  you  i^ 
good  place.     Til  gu  over  to  Brockledon    to- 
morrow*'^ ^1 

^*This  subject  requires  a  little  consider- 
ation/* suggested  Gerald. 

'*  No  consideration  at  all/*  replied  the  Squire, 
**  if  Sir  George  wiU  lay  down  a  moderate  sum, 
and  put  you  in  the  House  for  Rottenham,  you 
shall  marry  his  daughter — so  that  is  settled,^ 

^*  Still,  Sir,"  Gerald  replied,  in  a  hesitatinj 
manner,  ^Hhere  is  one  slight  obstacle  in 
way — ^a — a — *^ 

"  Wellj  go  on  ;  what  obstacle  ?*' 
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Why  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  acted 
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contrary  to  your  wishes :  but,  before  I  knew  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  your  son,  I — a — 
promised — that  is — engaged—" 

"  D — m  it,  young  man/*  cried  the  Squire, 
springing  on  his  feet  as  well  as  he  could,  "  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  married  }" 

*^No  Sir,  not  married/'  was  the  reply.  '*And 
when  1  engaged  myself  I  considered  I  was 
doing  an  advantageous  thing/' 

**  And  who  is  the  lady  V' 

"  A  niece  of  Mr.  Prior's,  Sir/' 

"  Prior  \  Prior  !  what,  tlie  scoundrelly 
law)'er  at  Holton  ?*' 

"Yes,  Sir/' 

**  Pooh  !  it's  all  right  then :  but  you  put  mc 
in  a  fright,  though.  You  will  give  Prior  notice 
at  once  that  the  affair  is  oif,  and  if  he  brings 
an  action,  as  the  rascal  will  be  sure  to  do,  I 
dare  say  he  won't  get  above  a  hundred  pounds 
damages^  and  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  be 
troubled  to  find  that  sum/' 

**  Of  course  I  should  wish  to  do  every  thing 
you  desire/*  dutifully  observed  the  young  man 
to  his  father,  *'  But  before  we  proceed  any 
further  in  this  business,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
look  at  it  a  little  closer,  Mr,  Prior  is  a  very 
rich  man,  and  will  undoubtedly  leave  all  his 
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money  to  his  niece :  but  even   withal 
Miss  Prior  is  a  yeiy  good  match^ 
entitled  to  a  considerable  fortune,  wl 
undc  keeps  from  her  knowledge  ;  but 
sake    of   his   reputation  would  give 
law-suit  were  threatened/' 

*'  And  what  kind  of  a  creature  is  th 
— an  old  maid  that  understands  preserf 
pastry,  and  physicking  the  poor  with 
physic  ?'* 

"No,  Sir,  she  is  on  the  contrar 
young;  and  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
girl.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  noticedj 
If  I  were  to  marry  Miss  Brockledoo 
ence  to  your  commands,  it  would  be  ni 
to  keep  her  in  the  same  style  as  she  hi 
brought  up  in,  which  b  not  to  be  tha 
without  money  from  you,  or  her  father, 
place  under  government.  Now  that 
I  fancy,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
before  marriage,  and  it  might  take  so 
after,  while  the  expense  of  such  a  wife 
be  immediate.  But,  Sir,  Miss  Prior  h 
brought  up  in  the  plainest  manner,  and 
require  no  preparation  to  be  made 
reception.  The  recoverable  part  of  her 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  or  neij 
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don  six  months  in  the  year,  and  if  you  please 
we  could  visit  you  during  the  rest  of  the 
year/* 

"  Well,  we^ll  talk  about  it  to-morrow,"  said 
the  Squire,  half-a- sleep ,  and  three  parts  drunk. 
**  Just  put  the  bottle  this  way^  and  give  me 
another  cigar*  It  is  a  d^— *d  pity  a  man  can't 
have  heirs  to  Ids  estate  without  the  bother  of 
marrying/* 

As  Mr.  Gerald  was  very  earnest  in  prose- 
cuting the  subject  whicli  had  been  so  favour- 
ably opened,  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  he 
again  led  to  the  discussion  of  it,  and  by  dint 
of  renewing,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  the  argu- 
ment that  lus  marriage  with  Miss  Prior  would 
cause  no  inconvenience  to  his  father,  in  a  few 
days  he  wrung  from  him  his  consent* 

Daring  this  time,  however,  the  young  gentle- 
man did  not  neglect  the  Brockledon  family* 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  very  assiduous  in 
his  daily  attentions  to  them,  and  when  he 
could  not  liimself  go  over  to  Brockledon  Hall 
sent  a  servant  with  a  letter  of  apologising 
regret—in  which  he  had  one  object  that  Sir 
George  did  not  discover ;  and  this  was,  as  he 
could  not  get  into  his  own  possession  the 
documents  which  might  do  him  harm  in  the 
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Khe  lahistrd  eierlt. 


Thou  bail  been 
Ai  one.  In  fuffertng  all,  that  fufleri  noUilng, 
A  man  tliftt  fortune'!  bufTrU  and  remudi 
Hut  UVn  ndth  equal  thanks :  and  bje«a*d  ar«  tboat 
Wha«c  blood  and  judgment  are  ao  well  ca-mlnifled 
Thai  ther  are  not  a  pipe  Tor  rortune*t  finger 
To  aotiad  what  itop  fhe  pleaae*. 

•iiAAariA**    aAMhwt,  Act  1^  ic»  t« 
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CHAPTER   I, 

Wortli  make*  the  man,  and  w«nl  of  it  the  fellow, 
And  all  the  rest  U  leather  and  pruaellit 


ly  these  latter  days  when  naturalists  have 
described  not  only  the  skins  of  whaLes  and 
elephants,  but  also  the  veins  and  muscles  of 
thousands  of  animals^  invisible  to  every  eye  as 
Pro\4dence  made  it — when  they  have  not  only 
walked  through  our  woods  and  fields  to  take 
the  portraits  and  cut  into  shreds  the  bodies  of 
every  fearful  and  harmless  creature  that  fancied 
itself  secure  in  its  innocent  solitude,  but  have 
penetrated  every  degree  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude^  nay,  even  out  of  all  latitude,  to  cut  into 
the  bodies  of  animals  to  see  what  they  have  in 
their  insides — when  they  have  nut  only  given 
the  history  of  every  louse  that  crawls  on  the 
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globe,  but  have  dissected  and  classified 
mill  that  associated  with  our  antedila' 
cestors,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment 
have  left  undescribed  and  unanalysed 
important  genus  of  their  own  order. 

The  body  of  man  has,  indeed,  been 
well  slashed  and  shredded  by  anatomi 
heroes,  and  his  mind  has  been  served  q 
much  the  same  maimer  by  metaphysicil 
tJiey  have  all  treated  him  as  though  th« 
but  one  species  of  the  animal,  and,  th< 
one  individual  has  been  taken  as  a  fair  s{| 
of  the  whole.  But  this  is  an  error,  sil 
human  family  embraces  as  many  genus^i 
included  in  any  of  those  long  names 
by  naturalists  to  puzzle  the  tongues  and 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  intend,  tbera 
offer  to  the  notice  of  scientific  men  a  few  i 
which  may  be  of  ser\ice  to  them  wbc 
set  about  a  proper  examination  of  the  v 
of  mankind — die  class  w^hich  I  have 
to  being  that  varietj^  of  man,  called  ^ 
tleman/ 

Philosophers  who  have  made  os  acqi 
with  those  facts  which  the  Bible  left  uiit 
according  to  themj  mis-stated,  amon^ 
curious   pieces    of   useless   informatio 
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shewn   us  that   as  points  of  similarity  strike 

man,  originallyj  more  than  points  of  dissitni- 
larityj  man  in  his  primeval  state,  though  capa- 
ble of  inventing  a  general  designation,  was 
utterly  incapable  of  iraagining  a  special  one. 
In  other  words,  when  man  first  saw  a  creature 
on  four  feet  he  gave  it  a  name,  which  name  lie 
transferred  to  every  animal  he  saw  afterwards 
walking  on  the  same  number.  Thus,  if  the 
first  animal  he  saw  happened  to  be  a  lion,  then 
every  dog  and  cat,  elephant  and  mouse,  woidd 
be  called  '  Lion  *  also.  So  also  of  trees — if 
the  first  he  saw  happened  to  be  oak,  then  apple- 
trees,  gouseberry*bushes  and  cabbages  would 
be  oaks  with  him  :  and  this  error  would  con- 
tinue, until  by  long  experience,  man  could  dis- 
tinguish the  mane  of  a  lion  from  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant,  and  the  fruit  of  the  nectarine-tree 
from  that  of  the  fir — until,  in  short,  man  had 
learned  to  distinguish  between  classes  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  as  he  could  at  first  be- 
tween an  animal  and  a  vegetable. 

In  the  same  manner  it  might  have  happened 
some  ages  back,  that  some  person  who  promptly 
paid  his  debts,  kept  open  house  for  the  weary 
traveller,  protected  the  oppressed,  and  contri- 
buted  a   portion  of  hi6  wealth  to  his  poorer 
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brethren — who,  in  fact,  discharged  his 
God  and  to  man  in  every  particular^  wai 
guished  by  the  poor  with  the  respectful 
gentleman.      But  as   people    in    genen 
more  attracted  by  a   fine  house,  a  large 
and  public  splendour,  than  they  are  hy 
it  would  happen  that  these  accidental  q] 
would  be  taken  for  the  essentials  of  that 
designation,  and  the  term  *^  gentleman** 
come  to  imply  a  person  that  bad  a  gcM 
of  money,  rather  than  one  that  made 
use  of  it.     After  a  time  a  fine  coat  ni 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  fall  pocket,  and  th 
"gentleman*'  would  be  transplanted  to  tt 
sessorof  that  fictitious  wealth:  and  thus  tl 
**  gentleman**  which  had  pointed  to  a 
of  tlie  great  human  family,  would,  in  tlie 
of  years,  embrace  a  very  great  number 
tinct  genuses,  until,  as  in  our  day,  this 
term  would  be    commonly   apphed    to 
variety  of  persona  who  possess  not  one 
qualities  which  it  originally  specified  • 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  nofl 
is  the  genus  "  Gentleman,*'  capable  of  di 
into  many  species,  but  that  tJiere  is  an^ 
necessit}^  for  the  division,  in  order  to  an 
anything  like  exactness  of  speech,  since 
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of  the  word  "  gentleman "  would  no  more 
point  to  a  particular  kind  of  man  than  the  word 
**  felis  '*  would  to  a  particular  animal,  signify- 
ing, as  it  does^  every  animal  that  has  a  certain 
kind  of  teeth  and  daws. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  Old  England  is  still  ho- 
noured by  a  few  persons  who  could  prove  their 
right  to  the  appellation  gentleman^  by  the  vir* 
tues  which  created  the  name :  but  as  they  do 
not  put  themselves  forwards  as  claimants^  I 
question  whether  our  modem  classifiers  will 
not  place  them  among  the  well-meanings  the 
inoffensive,  the  eccentric — in  short,  in  any 
other  rank  than  that  of  modern  gentlemen. 
.  ,  •  *  ,  .  ,  *  But  leaving  these  out 
of  consideration  to  form  a  small  class  by  them- 
selves, there  will  be  sufficient  left  to  employ 
the  powers  of  a  first-rate  classifier.  I  shall 
not,  however,  enter  into  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  different  orders  of  men  included  in 
the  term  gentlmian)  as  I  mean  merely  to  give  a 
hint  to  future  classifiers  j  and  I  must  remark, 
that  it  would  he  well  to  settle  the  boun- 
daries of  the  genus  as  soon  as  possible,  sinoe^ 
not  only  are  encroachments  daily  made  on  it 
by  persons  who  seem  to  have  but  a  distant 
claim  to  the  appellation  ^  but  people,  in  gene- 
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best  friends,  and  afterwards  give  them  satisfac- 
tion by  sliooting  them  through  the  head :  these 
were  formerly  bulliesj  ruffians,  and  swindlers  ; 
afterwards  men  of  fashion,  blackguards,  and 
bucks  J  and  so  on  through  the  various  names  of 
adventurers,  sporting  characters,  and  blacklegs, 
until,  in  our  day,  the  person  to  whom  all  those 
pleasing  names  are  applicable,  is  a  sporiln^ 
gentleman. 

There  is  the  man  who  charges  six  and  eight- 
pence  for  teaching  a  poor  fellow  the  shortest 
and  most  certain  way  to  ruin  himself ;  tfie  man 
whose  life  is  spent  in  dragging  out,  from  its 
inmost  recesses,  all  the  blackest  and  most 
venomous  filth  of  Imman  nature,  and  spread- 
ing it  over  the  heart  to  render  man  as  much  as 
possible  like  the  devil — this  man  was  at  first  a 
lawyer,  then  a  pettifogger,  then  an  attorney, 
then  a  quill-driver,  then  a  solicitor,  and  at  last 
is  become  a  kf/al  4/enileman. 

There  is  also  the  man  whose  life  is  employed 
in  journeying  over  Britain,  to  sound  the  praise 
of  a  particular  firm,  and  to  persuade  people 
that  they  could  **  do  business  with  our  firm 
better  than  any  other  in  the  trade '' — whose 
subsistance  is  derived  from  cajoling  and  weary- 
ing tradesmen  into  buying  articles  they  do  not 
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Tant|  then  an  attendant^  and  in  our  days  tins 
brilliant  and  haughty  personage  h&ffen(leman*8 
geTiiiemaju 

There  is  also  the  European  Thug— the  man 
that  kills  those  intrusted  to  his  care,  without 
the  possibility  of  punishment.  This  person 
speaks  a  dialect  peculiar  to  his  fraternity,  to 
conceal  his  intentions  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — from  the  ignorant,  as  it  differs  from  the 
vernacular,  and  from  the  learned  as  it  bears 
but  a  faint  resemblance  to  any  language  ever 
spoken  by  a  nation*  This  friend  of  hen*pecked 
husbands,  of  expectant  heirs,  of  husbandless 
mothers,  and  unwilling  fathers,  was  originally 
an  apothecary  or  quacksalver,  after  which  he 
became  a  doctor,  then  a  surgeon,  and  now, 
O  Di  et  homines !  he  is  a  medkal  gentleman. 

But  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  tlie  species  of 
modern  gentlemen  this  volume  would  not  con- 
tun  them :  and  I  sliall,  therefore,  leave  these 
few  specimens  for  the  use  of  the  writer  wiUing 
to  pursue  the  subject.  But  as  I  am  about  to 
introduce  an  individual  belonging  to  the  old 
original  order  of  gentlemen,  I  request  the  rea- 
der who  knows  the  world,  to  close  tlie  book  at 
this  point,  and  read  no  further,  as  I  cannot 
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CHAPTER    IL 

Je  iiipurs,  et  iur  la  torn  be  oil  lentemf  nt  j'arrlre,    * 
Nul  ne  vieadre  rerser  d«i  pleiirs. 

IJILBeHT. 

About  a  raontb  after  Mr,  Elphinstone's,  alias 
Helton's,  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  twopenny 
postman  took  a  letter  to  Mr,  Clement's  office,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  directed  to  the  clerk  already  in- 
troduced to  the  reader  of  these  memoirs,  which, 
when  he  opened,  he  found  as  follows . — 

«  Sir, 
"  You  have   been  very  kind    to   me,   and 

I  should  be  ashamed  to  troubJe  you  again,  but 
I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  I  am  in 
Newgate.  I  do  not  know  why  they  have  put 
me  here;  for  I  iiave  been  so  ill,  that  I  could 
not  understand  what  the  magistrate  said,  only 
that  he  told  me  I  should  be  hanged^  I  do  not 
think  I  have  done  any  body  an  injury,  and  if 
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my  assistance^  if  at  any  future  time  she  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  friend." 

«  Well,  Sir?^' 

**  As  my  time  belongs  to  you,  perhaps  I  had 
no  right  to  offer  my  services  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture ;  but  under  the  circumstances  I  could  not 
help  it." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Courtenay,*'  said  Mr.  Clement, 
"  I  suppose  you  want  to  go  to  Newgate  ?*' 

^*  Yes,  Sir,  I  want  to  go  to  Newgate^  but  I 
also  want  the  command  of  my  time  afterwards; 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  I  can  do  any  good 
merely  by  going  there.  I  shall  probably  want 
two  or  three  days ;  and  as  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  the  office,  with  your  permission  I 
i^iU  send  in  a  young  man  who  I  consider  is  fully 
quahfied  to  fill  my  situation,  and  is  perfectly 
trustworthy." 

**  W^ell,  Mr,  Courtenay,  you  make  a  good 
many  conditions  in  asking  a  favour,  as  though 
you  wouldn't  like  to  accept  it  unless  it  were  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  But 
you  ought  to  know,  from  the  respect  you  have 
earned  in  this  oflBce,  that  it  must  be  a  favour  of 
great  importance  indeed,  which  I  should  not  be 
glad  to  grant,  to  show  my  esteem  for  you/* 
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existence  of  any  kind  of  virtue  ;  it  depends  on 
other  causes,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  de- 
scribe. But  I  must  tell  you,  that  in  my  expe* 
rience  I  have  met  with  hundreds  of  instances 
of  boundless  affection  from  the  most  wretched 
of  this  class  towards  the  individuals  who  had 
destroyed  them — instances  of  the  most  perfect 
self-sacrifice  for  the  worthless  objects  of  their 
regard :  and  these  very  faithful  creatures  were, 
at  the  same  time,  capable  of  every  crime,  and 
commonly  practising  every  v^ckedness/^ 

"  But  tliis  poor  creature  is  ill,  arid  appears 
incapable  of  violence/' 

*^  So  she  does,  and  I  do  not  ^ish  to  prevent 
your  assisting  her  5  but  I  wish  you  to  be  careful 
to  do  it  with  safety  to  yourself* 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  caution.  Sir, 
and  will  not  forget  it." 

On  applying  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Mr.Courtenay 
was  immediately  sho\ni  into  the  cell  occupied 
at  present  by  Amelia  Williams.  It  was  a  small 
place,  looking  like  a  square  hole  cut  in  a  solid 
block  of  stone,  the  furniture  of  which  consisted 
of  a  stone  bench,  and  a  narrow  wretched-look- 
ing bed,  which  seemed  more  Mke  that  kind  of 
truck  on  w^hich  a  coffin  is  carried  from  the 
church  to  the  grave.     The  hole  was  not  dark 
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nor  particularly  confined ;  but  the 
very  fiiU,  and  the  crowded  cells  oi 
together  with  the  state  of  the  inhabi 
gave  Mr.  Courtenay  a  feeling  of  sufl 
horror, 

Amelia  was  lying  on  the  bed,  wi 
cheek  and  a  sparkling  eye ;  but  wiU 
ing  and  rattling  respiration  which  s 
plainly  that  the  brilliance  of  her  t 
was  not  a  sign  of  health.  Courte 
the  hand,  which,  mih  an  arm  nal 
elbow,  lay  on  the  co\^erlid  as  motion 
arm  of  a  corpse,  and  felt  that  their  h 
a  dignity  and  richness  to  the  mi 
such  as  would  be  felt  in  a  room 
tained  nothing  but  a  masterpiece 
or  Corregio.  For  a  few  seconds  h 
the  delicate  fingers  and  arm  moult] 
ricli  proportions  of  womanhood,  th 
parent  as  wax,  and  small  as  tliose  of 
But  it  was  only  a  few  seconds  that  h 
tion  of  her  beauty  absorbed  the  pity 
misery  had  occasioned.  He  address 
to  the  purpose  which  had  brought  hinj 

"  Well,    Ameha,'*    said  he,    «*  whi 
matter  ?'* 

The  poor  creature  looked  up  when 
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m  the  voice,  faintly  pressed  the  hand  which  held 
her's,  then  burst  in  tears,  and  turned  her  ftce 
on  the  bed, 

^*  Come,  my  good  girV  Courtenay  said,  in 
an  encouraging  tone,  "  you  mu.st  cheer  up;  and 
I  dare  say  your  friends  will  soon  get  you  out  of 
this  place. *^ 

"  1  did  not  want  you  to  come  here^  Sir/'  she 
said. 

"  Not  wish  to  see  me^  Amelia  I*' 

"  Not  hope  to  see  you,  Sir.  ^Tis  such  a 
dreadful  place ;  and  they're  going  to  hang  me 
— oh,  dear^ — oh,  dear :  I  wish  I  could  see  my 
mother,*' 

And  the  poor  wretch  turned  away  again,  and 
cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break* 

*^  And  so  you  shall  see  your  mother,  Amelia/* 
Courtenay  replied,  "  if  you  will  only  answer  me 
a  question  or  two.  Why  have  you  been  brought 
here?" 

"  Please,  Sir,"  said  a  woman,  rushing  up  to 
the  bedside,  and  speaking  in  a  very  audible 
voice,  "  the  doctor  says  she  is  not  to  talk  or  be 
agitated,  otherwise  she  will  go  oflP  directly,  and 
that^s  the  reason  why  we  can't  move  her." 

This  w^s  said  by  the  nurse  in  a  tone  of  in- 
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when  the  gaoler  said  he  believed  that  the  girl  was 
imprisoned  on  the  prosecution  of  Mr,  Byter,  for 
paying  him  a  forged  tive-pound  note, 

"  1  understand/^  said  Courtenay,  when  he 
was  again  at  the  prisoner's  side;  **  I  under- 
stand you  are  accused  of  paying  Mr,  Byter  a 
foiled  five*  pound  note  r'' 

*^  Yes,*^  she  said  faintly,  ''  I  recollect  now 
— I  am  very  weak — but  TU  tell  you  all  about 
it  as  well  as  I  can.  When  I  left  the  court, 
after  Mr.  Harvey  was  acquitted,  I  went  home, 
and  as'l  had  no  victuals,  or  money,  or  clothes, 
and  was  very  ill,  I  fainted  away ;  and  when  1 
carae  to  myself  I  was  in  bed,  where  I  had  been 
lying  several  days  :  but  as  I  had  no  money, 
and  the  woman  wanted  the  room,  she  made  me 
get  up  as  soon  as  I  was  sensible,  and  leave  the 
house ;  but  I  could  not  walk  far.  Before  I  got 
to  the  end  of  the  street  1  fell  down,  I  vms 
picked  up  by  the  police,  and  carried  to  a 
station-house,  when  some  one  said  a  warrant 
was  issued  against  me,  and  I  was  carried  before 
a  magistrate,  who  sent  rne  here  to  be  hanged/^ 

"  Pooh,  Amelia,  don't  be  in  such  terror,  you 
will  not  be  hanged  any  more  than  the  magis- 
trate/* 
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**  He  sidd  I  should  he.  Sir;  but  I  doi 
I  shall  live  long  enough." 

•*  Oh  yes,  yoa  will  live  long  enough 
reiy  well,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  aG 
five-pound  note  which  you  gave  to  Mj 
Did  you  know  it  was  forged } 

**Oh!  no,  no.     Do  you  think   I 
audi  a  thing  ?*'  replied  the  poor  girl  wit 
ness,  and  bursting  afresh  in  tears* 

**  Well,  excuse  me,  Amelia,  I  am  yt 
yer,  you  know ;  but  I  can  do  nothing 
before  I  know  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
tell  me  what  money  you  paid  to  Mn  B; 

**  Oh  dear,  oh  dear/'  the  girl  mutter 
ing  her  hand  on  her  head  as  though 
*^  they  might  do  what  they  like  with 
could  only  see  my  mother.'* 

**  Well,    Amelia,**    Courtenay    said 
**you  shall  certainly  see  your  mother 
will  let  me  get  you  out  of  this  place, 
money  did  you  pay  to  Mr.  Byter  ?** 

'*  Some  notes,  and  gold,  and  silver/^ 

"And  from    whom   did    you    recei 
money?*' 

"  Two  pounds  I  had  before,  twenty 
in  notes  1  had  from  the  Savings*  Bank 
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pounds  from  a  pawnbroker,  and  the  silver — 
the  silver — ^from'^ — she  broke  off,  and  hid  her 
face,  which  was  covered  with  bhishes. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  all  the  notes  were  from 
the  Savings^  Bank  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  had  no  more/* 

"  And  this  money  was  paid  to  Mr*  Byter  for 
his  professional  services  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Harvey?" 

"  Yes,  Sir/' 

''  Well,  Amelia,  keep  your  spirits  up,  I  will 
go  to  the  Savings*  Bank  and  to  Mr*  Byter,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  procure  your 
liberation  from  this  place  as  soon  as  you  are 
able  to  leave  it ;.  and  I  will  go  down  and  fetch 
your  mother  if  you  will  promise  to  keep  your- 
self quiet/* 

This  she  promised,  and  when  Mr.  Courtenay 
had  learned  some  of  the  leading  events  in  lier 
life,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  present  con- 
dition, he  went  away,  engaging  the  nurse's 
particular  attention  by  a  payment  and  a  pro- 
mise. 
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"  And  mine  is  Courtenay — Henry  Courte- 
nay.  I  should  be  obliged  by  your  allowing  me 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  without  a  witness/^ 

"  Why,  Mr*^ — a — Courtenay,  my  clerk,  in  all 
affairs  of  business,  is  the  same  as  myself— and 
we  happen  to  be  very  busy  to-day.  Perhaps 
you  could  make  an  appointment  ?'*  by  doinej 
which  it  is  to  be  understood  Mr.  Byter  would 
have  charged  one  guinea  instead  of  six  and 
eight-pence. 

•*  No/^  said  Courtenay,  "  what  1  have  to  say 
must  be  said  at  once ;  and  it  was  for  your  own 
sake  1  wished  to  have  no  witnesses  to  our  con- 
versation. I  come  to  speak  to  you  respecting 
tlie  poor  girl  whom  you  have  sent  to  New- 
gate.^^ 

•*  Well,  Sir?*' 

**  I  am  come  to  request  you  to  apply  to 
the  magistrate  who  committed  her,  to  release 
her  from  confiaement,  for  I  know  her  to  be 
innocent/' 

**  Innocent,  Sir  1  what  do  you  mean  V 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Byter,  there  has  doubt- 
less been  some  mistake,  w^hich  I  now  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  rectify,  as  I  do  not  suppose 
it  was  done  on  purpose:  but  the  girl  is  inno- 
cent, and  must  be  liberated*" 
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the  prosecutor  in  reality,  but  merely  tlie  solici- 
tor for  the  prosecution.  I  have  the  honour 
Sir»  to  be  the  solicitor  for  the  Royal  City  of 
London  Association  for  the  Prosecution  of 
Suspected  Felons ;  and  whether  1  succeed  in 
this  case  or  not,  my  expenses  are  secured  to 
me/' 

"  80  that  though  you  are  in  fact  the  real 
prosecutorj  you  are  without  the  responsibilities 
of  one,  and  have  a  direct  pe€uniary  interest  in 
procuring  a  conviction/* 

**Yes,  Str,  exactly/' 

*^  But  in  this  case,  Mr,  Byter,  it  might  be 
attended  with  difficulty  and  danger ;  for  I  am 
pro\*ided  witli  the  numbers  of  the  notes  which 
tills  girl  paid  you/' 

"Are  you  by  G d! — a — Mr,  Courtenay 

— a — the  girl  did  not  know  the  number  of  the 
notes  she  paid  me.  Are  you  sure  that  you 
have  ascertained  them  ?* 

**  Quite  sure/* 

**  Perhaps — a — you  will  favour  me  with 
them>  as  tliat  would  settle  the  affair  at  once." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Byter,  this  is  not  the  ex- 
act moment  for  doing  that." 

While  this  conversation  was  passing,  Mr, 
Byter  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  hiB  book 
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of  instructions   or   day-book,  to  e: 
entry  of  the  case ;  and  Mr,    Courtei 
understood  the  book  quite  as  well  as 
lawyer,  and  was  not  so  squeaniish  ma 
fice  the  poor  girl  to  a  point  of  good 
with  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Byter,  cas( 
glance  over  the  pages  until  he  ^»me  to^ 
on  which  he  supposed  the    money   1 
paid,  when  he  discovered,  that  after  the 
notes   of  five  pounds  each  were  enti 
tlieir  numbers, ^c,  but  entered  in  a  bod; 
unless  the  notes  had  been  previously 
or  some  other  entry  made,  it  would  bi 
sible  for  Mr,  Byter  to  pick  out  witli 
the  four  which  Amelia  had  fmid ;  and 
the  point  on  which  the  case  rested, 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  Mr, 
continued  Mr.  Courtenay,  *^  whether  IK 
vcy  is  acquainted  with  this  prosecution 

**  Not  exactly^  perhaps :  and  yet — ^b^ 
say  he  is  not  aware  of  iL  When  1  dia 
the  fargery  of  the  note,  1  told  him  of 
though ty  considering  the  wealth  be  hi 
to,  he  would  make  it  good  ;  but  he  swi 
he  had  never  paid  me  a  bad  note,  am 
do  nothing  in  it ;  so  that  I  was  comp 
do  as  I  have  done/' 
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**  You  are  sure  then  that  the  note  came  from 
this  girlj  or  from  Mr.  Harvey  V* 

*'  I  said  nothmg  of  the  kind.  Sir,  Allow  me 
to  say  that  I  have  been  too  long  in  ttie  pro- 
fession not  to  see  tlie  drift  of  that  question. 
That  question  assures  me  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  supposing  you  to  be  a  gentleman ;  for 
I  am  sure  on  the  contrary  that  you  must  be  a 
lawyer.  As  such  1  must  decline  answering 
any  question  in  this  case  ;  and,  indeed,  I  should 
not  have  allowed  the  conversation  to  continue 
so  long,  if  you  had  not  so  confidently  asserted 
that  the  case  against  this  girl  must  faiL" 

"  Be  assured  it  wiH." 

"  WiOj  Sir  ?  I  should  like  to  know  in  what 
way  that  can  be  proved,  as  I  should  not  like  to 
get  in  any  scrape — that  is,  1  mean  I  should  not 
like  to  prosecute  an  innocent  person." 

"I  will  be  open  with  you,  Mr,  Byter.  I 
suppose  that  you  received  four  five-pound 
notes  from  AmeHa  William Sj  and  one  or  more 
from  this  Mr.  Harvey,  and  that  not  having 
marked  them  separately  at  the  time  you  put 
tliem  together,  you  were  not  able  to  separate 
tliem  afterwards/' 

**  You  must  prove  what  you  assert  before 
you  can  gain  a  verdict,** 
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would  have  done.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  reader 
will  have  observed  that  he  did  not  commit 
himself  or  injure  his  case  by  making  any  com- 
munication which  could  be  turned  against  him 
even  when  he  had  become  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
priety of  going  on  with  the  case,  which  would 
be  beyond  doubt  hopeless  if  the  numbers  of  the 
notes  could  really  be  proved  by  the  gentleman* 
Mr.  Byter  it  has  appeared  was  by  no  means 
particular^  since  he  was  ready  to  hang  the  girl 
for  his  expenses,  because  he  was  not  certain 
whether  it  were  she  or  some  other  person  who 
had  paid  him  a  forged  note ;  and  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  now  from  compunctions  of 
conscience  t  but  he  knew  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  being  struck  off  the  rolls.  Mr.  Byter  and 
men  of  his  kind  are  bold  as  regards  the 
enormit)^  of  the  wickedness  they  undertake,  but 
they  have  not  a  particle  of  courage  to  face  the 
consequences  :  and  the  threat  of  a  bold  honest 
lawyer  is  as  dreadful  to  thenij  as  their  own  is 
to  a  poor  wretch  whose  life  depends  on  them. 
Mr,  Byter  was  doubtful  of  his  own  knowledge 
of  law,  as  he  was  indeed  much  less  capable  of 
&  law  argument  than  of  that  species  of  plan  by 
which  he  procured  an  acquittal  for  Mr.  Hoi  ton. 
He  knew  that  he   could  not  hope  to   have  a 
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CHAPTER  IV-  ' 

Wdooine,  tbou  relic  of  the  be«t  lored  m  ftfi. 

Welcome  from  »l!ihe  turmoils  and  the  hjixardf, 
Of  cerCain  danger  tiad  uncertain  fartune ; 
VVelcome  its  hapfy  lldin^s  after  fen  re, 

OTWAY.   TBE   ORPHAN,   Act   2.   Sc.    2* 


When  Mr.  Courtenay  left  Mr*  Byter,  he 
hurried  to  Newgate  to  make  another  inquiry 
as  to  the  condition  of  Amelia^  and  to  give  her 
an  assurance  that  she  would  be  very  soon  at 
liberty.  He  found  a  clergyman  and  a  surgeon 
with  her,  so  that  at  first  he  concluded  she  was 
sinking  very  rapidly,  but  found  that  that  was 
not  the  case  :  for  the  very  benevolent  manner 
in  which  those  professional  gentlemen  had 
spoken  to  her  had  cheered  her  considerably. 
With  their  permission  Courtenay  approached 
her  side,  and  whispered   in  her  ear,     *^  Cheer 
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come  down  and  take  me  away.  I  am  glad  you 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you,  for  I  want  your  advice  and  assistance 
more  than  ever.  My  uncle  seems  to  grow 
more  careful  every  day,  so  that  I  sometimes 
fancy  we  must  all  be  stan*ed ;  but  the  annoy- 
ance and  dis^st  which  that  subjects  me  to  I 
could  bear :  he  lias  lately,  however,  used 
threats  to  compel  me  to — ^I  do  not  like  to 
mention  it,  but  I  must.  A  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
who  was  my  uncle's  clerk  after  you  left  us, 
and  was  then  called  liolton,  visits  our  house 
very  frequently,  and  my  uncle  threatens  me 
with  great  severities  if  I  will  not  marry  him.  I 
would  do  almost  anything  to  leave  tliis  house, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  do  that.  You  will  advise 
me  weU,  I  know,  and  soon — very  soon  i  for 
Mr,  Elphinstone  is  expected  every  hour,  and 
my  uncle  is  determined  to  force  me  to  marry 
him  immediately.  If  you  could  come  down 
and  stay  privately  a  little  time,  I  would  endea- 
vour to  get  out  of  the  house  and  see  you  at 
Mrs.  Wilson^s.     In  great  haste, 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Claea  Prior/* 
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lawyer's  clerk  !  I  cannot  make  it  out ;  but  we 
shall  see,  we  shall  see,  I  really  don^t  know 
what  I  think  or  what  I  say,  I  am  so  surprised. 
But  tell  me  why  you  did  not  seek  an  interview 
with  me  in  your  own  character.  My  dinner  is 
just  ready — come,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it/' 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,  I  cannot  stay.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  more  business  now  to  do  in  a  short 
time  than  I  shall  do  well.  This  letter  from  my 
cousin  Clara  gives  me  great  pain,  and  I  own 
my  heart  is  inclined  to  run  down  at  once  and 
see  what  can  be  done  for  her :  but  t!ie  poor 
girl  in  Newgate  is  I  think  dying,  her  heart  is 
continually  running  upon  seeing  her  mother,  I 
promised  that  she  should  see  her,  and  received 
her  thanks  for  the  promise,  and  much  as  I  love 
ray  cousin  Clara,  I  will  leave  her  to  the  pro- 
tection of  her  own  resolution  and  providence, 
while  I  endeavour  to  give  a  few  moments^  hap* 
piness  to  the  dying  wretch/' 

"  Tlie  study  of  the  law  has  not  hardened  your 
heart,  my  dear  friend/' 

**  I  know  not  that  my  behaviour  to  this  girl 
is  proof  of  great  tenderness  of  heart.  Sir :  for 
although  I  must  have  been  under  any  circum- 
stances greatly  affected  by  her   artlessness,  I 
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wa9  not  SO  fortunate  as  to  render  her 
Ticc  until  I  found  bhe  was  the  \4ctim  of 
urboin  my  uncle  bad  protected  and  i 
tinued  to  like.  I  do  not  cant.  Sir — I  do 
tend  to  greater  tenderness  tlmn  I  feel 
confess  that  I  hate  my  uncle,  both  far 
tality  to  my  cousin,  and  because  he  atl 
to  make  me  a  villain,  and  I  felt  a  pi 
rendering  a  ser\^ic€  to  any  one  persecuted 
or  by  any  one  of  his  friends.  My  feelli 
a  thousand  times  stronger  now  tiiat  I 
man  to  be  a  persecutor  also  of  my  couaii 
would  protect  the  poor  girl  with  my  life 

«  Well,  my  dear  fellow,'*  said  Mr,  Cta 
''  you  may  lessen  tlie  merit  of  your  ow3 
deeds  as  much  as  you  like,  but  yoa  cani 
vent  me  from  haWng  my  own  opinioii 
indeed,  tlie  manner  in  which  you  have  fil 
situation  of  clerk  in  my  office,  considerii 
birth  and  expectations,  commands  my  r 
and  I  request  that  you  will  command  my 
in  any  way  the  most  beneficial  to  yoorse 

"  You  are  kind,  very  kind,  Sir,  and  it 
now  that  I  first  discover  it.  If  you 
tisfied  with  my  services,  I  am  gratified 
must  say  I  have  reason  to  believe  tlialj 
merit  is  due  to  me  on  that  ground,  for  I  1 
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my  disposition  to  be  of  sucli  an  irritable  nature, 
that  if  I  had  not  found  in  you  a  master  whose 
demands  were  invariably  just,  and  whose  con- 
duct towards  his  servants  acknowledged  in 
them  a  sense  of  independence,  and  a  feeling 
of  honour,  I  should  not  have  served  you 
80  long.*' 

"  Come,  come,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Clement 
good  humouredly,  **  no  flattery — let  us  under- 
stand each  other;  what  are  you  going  to  do^ 
and  how  can  I  assist  you  ?" 

**  I  ara  going  into  L#eicestershire  to-night,  to 
visit  the  parents  of  the  poor  creature  in  New- 
gate^ and  shall  probably  bring  back  one  or 
both  of  them,  to  see  their  daughter  before  her 
death — if  it  please  God  that  she  die,** 

^'  My  house  is  at  their  service,  and  you  must 
bring  them.  But  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
when  you  come  back/' 

"  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  now,  and 
I  owe  it  to  your  benevolence  to  inform  you 
why  I  did  not  sooner  acquaint  you  with  my 
relationship  with  your  friend,  my  dear  father. 
When  I  came  to  London,  I  had  scarcely  a 
farthing  in  my  pocket,  and  neither  acquaintance 
nor  letters  of  introduction ;  but  my  heart  was 
buoyant  with  a  variety  of  projects  for  making 
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my  fortune^  and  seacaing  my  cousui 
miserable  dependence  on  her  deteM 
But  whateTer  talents  and  industry  I  p 
I  found  useless  without  interestt 
millions  of  this  huge  city,  and  I 
duced  to  the  utmost  distress— «o  far 
as  to  want  bread*  I  had  heard  of 
fidend  of  my  h^dier,  and  a  benevoU 
and  datBETOined  to  apply  to  you  for  wt 

^  Bull  why  did   you  not^^*  interrup 
Clement,  ** mention  your  father?'* 

**  I  was  detennined  not  to  owe  n 
hood  to  any  one  besides  myself — i 
to  the  merits  of  my  father,  until  proa 
otherwise  was  entirely  ho|>eless.  I  a| 
you  for  work,  which  you  gave  mi% 
length,  suffered  me  to  enter  your  offii 
out  further  recommendation  tlian 
conduct*  I  gave  you  my  own  name,  ha 
knew  no  reason  why  I  should  disown  il 
a  question  had  been  asked  resp»ecli 
family,  I  should  have  answered  it ;  bufi 
Staining  from  mentioning  it  myselfi 
sidered  that  I  was  preserving  myself, 
dent  of  charity.  You  paid  me  Ubem 
not  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  provide 
cousin  I  for  you  are  not  the  lavish  old 
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man,  nor  I  the  amiable  young  one,  of  a  modern 
novel— I  was  your  clerk,  and  you  paid  me  a 
liberal  salary  for  a  clerk.  Whatever  I  could 
spare  from  my  necessities,  I  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  those  studies  which  I  had  begun 
in  early  life,  and  which  suited  my  former  ex- 
pectations better  than  the  present;  but  the 
tastes  implanted  in  my  mind  in  early  youth 
were  ineradicable,  and  I  endeavoured  to  com- 
plete my  education,  although  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  it  could  ever  become  of  essential 
benefit  to  me.  When  I  have  stated  that  the 
few  days^  absence  which  I  have  occasionally 
apphed  for,  and  which  you  never  refused,  were 
spent  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure  an 
interview  with  my  cousin,  I  have  told  you  aU  of 
my  life  with  which  you  are  unacquainted,'' 

**  And  a  very  curious  life  it  has  been  for  a 
young  man,'*  said  Mr.  Clement,  taking  Henry's 
hand  ;  "  but  depend  upon  it,  something  is 
turning  up  in  your  favour  now.  I  say  no  more 
at  present ;  but  I  shall  be  engaged  on  your 
account  while  you  are  travelling*  My  purse  is 
at  your  service ;  and  I  insist  on  it,  that  you 
allow  me  to  furnish  you  with  money ;  and  to 
spare  your  blushes,  and  rather  uncommon 
delicacy,  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  repay  myself/' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


One  moral  or  a  mere  well-natured  deed 
Doth  rU  desert  in  ftciencei  exceed. 

BUCKINGHAM. 


After  travelling  all  night,  just  as  day  was 
breaking  the  coach  put  Mr.  Courtenay  down 
at  that  point  of  the  road  already  mentioned, 
where  a  lane  leads  away  to  Westbourne,  He 
turned  down  the  lane  a-foot,  and  by  the  time 
the  sun  had  risen,  came  to  a  little  eminence, 
from  which  he  beheld  the  village  in  a  little 
hollow  about  half  a  mile  distant.  There  was 
little  about  it  to  admire ;  and  immediately 
after  leaving  London,  it  seemed  a  mere  clump 
of  mean-looking  cottages ;  but  the  birds  were 
singing,  the  trees  were  very  green,  the  mea- 
dows sparkled  with  flowers,  and  there  was  a 
very  brilliant  Eght  from  the  rising  sun.    These 
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were  some  of  the  commonest  attribul 
ture;  but  they  had  a  thousand  di 
Henry  Couitenay^  penned  up  as  he 
during  four  years  in  the  thickest  p 
metropolis.  His  heart  was  strucl 
sudden  sense  of  peace  and  quieta 
not  the  peace  of  a  desert,  for  Uie 
present  man  were  here^  and  there 
marks  of  desolation;  yet  ao  qi 
still  was  every  thing  within  tiie 
that  it  seemed  a  personification 
and  innocence,  not  less  perfect,  a 
striking,  than  that  of  a  desert — for  het! 
the  repose  of  human  hearts. 

The  affecting  business  on  which 
Courtenay  had  come  down,  made  him 
and  reflect,  and  he  wondered  how"  the 
tlie  city  could  penetrate  into  such  a 
thisj  and  began  to  understand  what  hm 
must  make  in  the  manners  and  lirei 
ioliabitants.  This  led  his  thoughts  td 
Williams  in  her  younger  days  and  now| 
the  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  entrano 
\illage,  his  imagination  had  brought 
into  a  state  of  tenderness,  exactly  suit 
the  interview  which  he  was  now  to  has 
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Amelia's  parents.  He  knew  the  house  as  soon 
as  he  saw  it,  for  AmeUa  had  told  him  it  was 
the  farm-house  by  the  church,  and  following 
this  guide,  he  went  directly  to  it.  It  was  a 
very  substantial  and  comfortable-looking  house, 
built  of  dark  bricks^  or  bricks  become  dark  with 
age,  and  there  was  a  iiraU  around  it,  which  en- 
closed a  pretty  garden  and  the  farm -yard,  about 
which  were  scampering  innumerable  creatures 
of  the  feathered  kind,  cackling^  whistling,  and 
chirping*  The  establishment  altogether  seemed 
to  be  one  belonging  to  the  better  kind  of 
farmers, 

Henry  walked  through  the  well-stocked  yard, 
and  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  presently 
opened  by  a  rather  young,  and  good4ooking 
specimen  of  the  English  yeoman. 

"  Does  Farmer  WilHams  live  here }"  Henry 
asked. 

"Noa,"  replied  the  farmer,  scratching  his 
head,  and  appearing  rather  confused,  "noa, 
Sir,  not  exactly.*' 

"  Will  you  be  su  good  as  to  direct  mc  to 
him  ?" 

**  Why,  Sir,'*  said  the  farmer,  ^*  t*ould  farmer*s 
dead/' 

**Dead  !^'    exclaimed    Henry,    in  surprise, 


] 
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has  he  been  dead  ?^ 

**  About  a  year.     But 

So  sayings  tlie  farmer  ti 

without  the  formality  of 

though  it  were  not  the 

any   body  stand    at   the 

Henry  into  a  kind   of  p 

room^  when  hb  viflitor,  &J 

him  shouting  to  some  on« 

down    breakfast  directly. 

ever,   shortly  returned 

he  recounted  the  fuUowii^ 

richest  dialect  of  the  ve« 

Leicestershire, 

"  For  moy  awn  part,** 
dunna  say  onny  thing  stf 
Willi&ms*s  death,  cause  w 
toyme  or  oother — so  whf 
Soom  o'  t*  ould  women  di 
he  doyed  ov  a  brawken 
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Sir^  that  gsl^  and  I  suppose  when  a  mon  has 
but  one  choild,  he  misses  it  more/' 

Thia  information  shocked  Henry  consider- 
ably, not  that  it  was  not  what  might  have  been 
expected^  but  because  he  happened  not  to 
have  thought  of  it  before,  and  he  turned  the 
subject  to  Mrs,  Williams, 

*^  Whoy,  Sir/*  the  farmer  replied,  "  more 
than  a  year  gone,  ahter  ould  Williams's  daugh- 
ter went  awee,  as  I  tould  ye,  t'  ould  raon  wanna 
loike  the  seem  mon ;  ha  didna  luke  ahter  his 
fairm,  or  go  to  market;  he  wadna  do  nawt  as 
he  used  to  do ;  so  t*  Squoire  tuke  the  fairm 
awee,  and  Oi  rinted  it*  But  t^ould  mon  had  a 
gudish  lump  of  money,  so  him  and  his  woife 
tuke  a  bit  of  a  house  down  t'  street ;  but  oi 
dunna  know  what  was  the  matter  wee*n,  he 
sune  doyed/' 

**  But  Mrs.  WiEiams,  farmer,"  Henry  said* 

*^  Well,  Sir,  I  were  joost  going  to  tell  ye. 
Ye  say,  Farmer  Williams's  woife  wur  a 
moighty  boostling  woman,  and  when  shay  had 
a  boos  band  and  daughter,  and  a  biggish  house 
to  luke  ahter,  she  wur  coomfortable  enoo ;  but 
when  she  had  na  hoosband  or  daughter,  and 
cood  na  foind  anny  thing  to  do  i'  t'  house  down 
there,  she  sune  doyed  too," 
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**  Perhaps,"  said  Henry,  "  you  can  inform  me 
whether  the  fanner  ever  received  any  letters 
from  his  daughter,  and  if  sOj  why  he  did  not 
reply  to  them  ?" 

"  Whoy  sir,  when  I  tuke  the  fairm,  in  coorsei 
I  had  manny  daiHns  wee  t'  farmer,  and  hard  a 
gude  deal  of  liis  affairs ;  hut  as  for  lettera 
1  am  sartin  sure  he  niver  had  one,  ^causehe  of- 
fered a  good  lump  of  money  in  the  pa- 
pers to  any  body  that  'ud  tell*n  whur  she 
wur,  and  woodiia  ha^  done  that  if  he'd 
knowed." 

Henry  had  heard  all  that  it  was  in  the  far- 
mer's power  to  tell,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
restrain  his  tears.  His  imagination  conjured 
up  pictures  of  the  old  man  rambling  about  the 
country  searching  with  a  broken  heart  for  his 
daughter.  He  fancied  he  could  see  him  return 
from  the  useless  search,  and  communicate  his 
want  of  success  by  a  look  of  unspeakable  mi- 
sery, then  sit  down  with  his  wife  to  talk  in 
uncontrollable  tears  of  all  Uiat  their  daughter 
had  been  firora  infancy.  He  beheld  them  culti- 
vating a  plot  of  ground,  preserving  toys,  and 
hoarding  up  useless  garments  because  they  had 
been  hersj  and  so  withe  ring  away  into   death 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Nee  dbi  dira  pareat ,  g^aeria  oec  Dardanis  auctor 
Perfide!  aed  duria  g^Quit  te  cantibus  Liorrena 
C&ucatua«     HyrciiatBqtje  adinaruot  ubera  Tigrea. 

%'IHO,  «N.  4.366. 
Lie  re  iatanto  la  terra,  e  dolce  e  pie 
Ti  steo  r^ure  e  le  pioggie,  e  a  le  aon  diet 
Parole  il  paasegg Ler  acorteai  c  tie. 

MONTK  BA9JV1LLIANA 

It  was  yet  very  early  morning :  and  as  Henry 
had  three  or  four  hours  to  spare  before  the  next 
London  coach  passe dj  he  went  across  to  Elphin- 
stone  Manor.  He  found  that  there  was  a  cut 
through  the  park  into  the  London  Road,  two 
or  three  miles  nearer  London  than  the  end  of 
the  lane  down  which  he  had  come :  and  he  de- 
termined to  call  at  the  Hall  and  endeavour  to 
procure  some  information  respecting  t!ie  five- 
pound  note;  which  might  be  useful  if  Mr.  Byter 
should  have  determined  to  pursue  the  prosecution. 
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He  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  grand  en- 
trance, for  although  he  had  that  proper  sense 
of  his  own  humble  situation  which,  if  any  other 
house  of  similar  pretensions  had  been  concerned, 
would  have  taken  him  to  the  servants'  door,  he 
possessed  a  certain  vehemence  of  character 
which  sometimes  led  him  to  incautious  and  vio- 
lent expression  of  his  feehngs  ;  and  here  it 
seemed  a  pleasure  to  shew  by  a  slight  arrogance 
that  a  lawyer's  clerk  did  not  feel  any  respect  to- 
wards a  house  occupied  by  the  Mr,  Elphinstone 
who  had  destroyed  the  one,  and  was  persecuting 
the  other  of  the  only  two  women  in  whom  he 
had  ever  been  greatly  interested.  He  was 
shown  into  a  sitting  room,  in  which  after  a  few 
seconds  Mr.  Gerald  Elphinstone  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  full  dress^  although  it  was  so  early 
in  the  morning,  and  holding  a  travelling  cap  in 
his  hand,  which  induced  Henry  Courtenay  to 
suppose  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
Holtoni  which  supposition  was  con&rmed  by 
the  carriage  driving  up  to  the  door  imme> 
diately  afterwards.  Henry  had  not  sat  down, 
and  he  said,  with  a  slight  bow,  when  Mr,  El- 
phinstone entered  the  room  :-^ 

"  Mr,  Elphinstone,  alias  Uolton,  I  presume, 
Sir?^' 
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**  Mjr  name  ia  Gerald  Elphin stone,  Sir,  and  I 
onc5e  bore  tlie  name  of  Holton  for  a  tiaie/^  was 
tlie  reply; 

"  My  name  is  Courtenay,  Sir.  My  business 
with  you  is  to  inquire  whether  you  did  not  a 
few  weeks  back  pay  a  five-pound  note  to  Mr. 
Byter  of  Crooked  Lane^  London  ?" 

*^  Before  I  answer  that  question.  Sir,  I  must 
beg  to  know  your  reason  for  asking  it/' 

"  Doubtless,  Sir*  Nothing  shall  be  con- 
cealed. I  want  to  know  the  day  on  wliich  you 
paid  it,  and  the  number  of  the  note  ?** 

**  Still,  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  to  be  explicit, 
and  inform  me  of  the  object  of  your  inquiries*" 

*^  Mr,  Byter  received  a  forged  note  on  the 
day  he  received  one  &om  you,  and  a  person  is 
now  in  Newgate  charged  with  being  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  received  it.*' 

*'  May  I  inquire  in  what  capacity  you  ask 
tljese  questions  V 

^^  I  am  clerk  to  Mr,  Clement,  solicitor,  of 
Chancery  Lane/^ 

"  Do  you  know  in  what  circumstances  this 
supposed  note  was  given  ?'* 

'*  I  believe  I  do,  Sir," 

'*  And  you  come  down  to  this  place  to  con- 
vey the  scandal  you  have  picked  up  in  your  pot- 


'  the  poor  giii  whom 
I  ahoold  lemn  tbe 
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kUs  gnxoMlscir 
■I  CTcnts  I  ooaU  not  lok  fl 


jo%Mr.  Lawyer's  Clerk. 
MpeftiBai^  ud  thai 


win  ooc  prerent 
jooder  door.** 

*^Do  jtKi  know/'  aid  ComtcMrj,  with  great 
calMieia  a£itmeaaMmr,  bat  widi  a  heart  fiill  of 
rag^ ;  ^  do  yon  know^  Sir,  that  the  persoa  a«s 
cosed  of  this  crime,  and  now  dying  in  Newgate 
for  haritig  comndtfad  it,  b  izmooent  not  onlj 
of  that  crime,  tnitc^  ail  injmy  to  a  hmiiaii  hetag 
on  earth ;  and  that  abe  has  been  redticed  to  her 
present  misery  throng  a  aeries  of  unparalleled 
cruelties  and  tiaaulitilus  firom  the  most  tho- 
rough and  unredeemable  Tilbin  that 
cursed  this  earth !'' 
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Mn  Elphinstone  rang  the  beUj  and  desired 
the  footman  to  send  in  the  groom. 

^*  My  senrant's  horsewhip^"  said  he,  "  shall 
teach  you  to  be  cautious  when  you  next  address 
a  gentleman." 

The  groom  entered^  but  before  he  could  re- 
ceive instructions  from  his  master^  Henry  Cour- 
tenay  said ; — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  servant's  whip 
could  teach  me  better  manners  than  his  master 
could  learn  in  the  character  of  bum«bailiflf  under 
Mr.  Prior :  but  I  have  one  thing  to  inform 
you  of,  Mr.  Elphinstone^ — which  is,  that  if  you 
order  your  servant  to  use  violence  on  me,  I 
shall  immediately  chastise  you/' 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  evidently  very  much 
enragedj  and  rang  the  bell  for  another  servant, 
so  much  staggered  was  be  by  Courtenay's  firm- 
ness» 

"  A  pretty  pattern  of  an  English  gentleman, 
certainly,'*  said  Henry,  contemptuously;  "  A 
man  obliged  to  employ  two  other  men  to  pro- 
tect him  from  one  unarmed  man.  But  let  me 
tell  Mr,  Elphinstone,  Harvey,  or  Holton,  squire, 
lawyer's  clerk,  or  gaol-bird,  or  any  other  name 
or  calling  you  choose  to  assume^  that  I  hold  you 
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'*  Yes/*  he  replied,  *^  you  shall  see  her  very 
soon.*' 

^^  You  are  very  kind/'  she  whispered  again, 
while  a  large  tear  stole  out  of  her  eye,  and 
rolled  slowly  down  her  cheek.  There  was  some- 
thing very  pitiful  in  a  creature  so  young  and 
timid,  dying  within  the  walls  of  a  criminal  pri- 
son without  the  presence  of  a  single  person  in 
the  whole  world  on  whose  sympathy,  relation- 
ship or  circumstance  had  given  her  a  claim  j 
and  whose  only  friend  was  one  of  those  hearts 
that  Providence  sometimes  directs  to  the 
wretched  to  redeem  the  human  race  from  uni- 
versal condemnation^  A  feeling  somewhat  akin 
to  this,  respecting  her  desolation,  struck  into 
Henry  Courtenay's  heart  a  sharper  desire 
to  be  of  service,  and  he  asked  in  a  whisper  if 
he  could  do  an3rthing  for  her,  to  which  she  re- 
phed  : — 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  want  nothing,  but  to  see 
my  mother.'*  But  after  a  pause  she  whispered, 
**  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Harvey?'^ 

Henry  answered  in  the  afl&rmative» 

''  Where  is  he  P 

*'  A  long  way  off — ^but  do  not  make  yourself 
anxious  about  him— -he  is  a  very  rich  man 
now/* 
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ble  to  her  eircuiiistances ;  but  before  he  had 
finished  it,  he  fancied  he  detected  an  alteTation 
in  the  pulse^  and  turned  to  look  in  her  face, 
when  he  caught  a  faint  smile^  and  immediately 
was  that  she  had  sunk  quietly  into  an  ever- 
lasting sleep ! 


BOOK    TWELFTH. 


Shf  Brilifgroom. 


Bow  do»t  thou,  Benedict,  the  m«rrled  rauut  > 

SBJt,E«rtAilLS>     MVCn  ADO  A»oor  HOTwyo. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Multi 

CommLtlnnt  eadem  diTcrso  crimroa  fato— 
rite  crucem,  prettum  tcekm  tulic,  bic  ditdemk* 


Dr,    Johksox   in  his   remarks    on  Tate's 

improvements  of  *'  King  Lear,"  says  **  A  play 
in  which  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  virtuous 
miscarry,  may  doubtless  be  good,  because  it 
is  a  just  representation  of  human  life  ;  but 
since  all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love 
justice,  1  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  that  the 
observation  of  justice  makes  a  play  worse; 
or  that  if  other  excellencies  are  equal*  the 
audience  will  not  always  rise  better  pleased 
from  the  final  triumph  of  persecuted  virtue. 
In  the  present  case,  the  public  has  decided. 
Cordelia  from  the  time  of  Tate  has  always 
retired  with  victory  and  felicity.  And  if  my 
sensations  could  add  anything  to  the  general 
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saffin^e,  I  migjht  iciflle^  I  '^ 
so  shocked  by  CotddVs 
not  whether  I  ever  eodaani  to 
last  scenes  of  the  ji^f,  til  I 
lerise  them  as  an  edttor/*  The 
Johnson  in  his  '^  Life  of 
<<Tbe  poemof 'Lawit^j 
in  its  original  stat^  but  whfBtk  iShfb  wa&ai^t 
works  were  collected  after  Ida  tfcallijwea  dioft- 
ened  by  Sir  Oeorge  LytaBMii,  liidi  m  Ebcfty 
which,  as  it  has  a  iiianifeat  WtJSlBUBf  to  leam 
the  confidence  of  society^  and  to  oonfoond  the 
chiiracters  of  authonii  by  making  cme  man 
write  by  the  judgment  of  another,  cannot  be 
juati6ed  by  any  supposed  propriety  of  tie 
al ie ration 3  or  kindness  of  the  friend — I  m^h 
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of  such  a  poem  as  '*  Liberty/*  by  such  a  poet 
as  Thomson,  against  the  respectful  hand  of 
such  a  man  as  Sir  George  Lyttleton^  whilst 
he  gives  up  such  a  poem  as  "  King  Lear'*  by 
such  an  author  as  Shakspeare,  to  the  cruel 
mercies  of  sych  a  man  as  Tate, 

It  is  not,  however^  of  this  contradiction  I 
intend  to  speak,  but  rather  of  the  point  start- 
ed by  the  Doctor  as  to  the  propriety  of 
observ^ing  what  is  called  poetical  justice  in  a 
literary  composition.  When  he  says  that  a 
picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  a 
true  representation  of  human  life,  he  seems  to 
settle  the  question,  and  decide  against  his  own 
demand  of  poetical  justice,  since  that  which 
is  a  true  picture  of  human  life  cannot  in  that 
respect  be  deficient  as  a  w^ork  of  art. 

Before,  however,  we  decide  for  or  against,  we 
roust  consider  the  object  of  the  writer  in  observ- 
ing poetical  justice.  If  in  making  virtue  always 
obtain  prosperity  in  the  world,  we  profess  to 
show  the  actual  state  of  things,  we  recommend 
virtue  by  an  inducement  powerless  to  a  vir- 
tuous mind — namely,  not  for  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence,  but  from  the  reward  which  is  to 
be  obtained  by  it :  and,  at  the  same  time,  this 
recommendation   the   majority   of   the    world 
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powera  whicb  are  not  in  the  list  of  virtues. 
But  undoubtedly,  vlrttie  whether  it  fail  or 
succeed  in  obtaining  its  objects^  must  obtain 
the  result  of  happiness  ;  for,  though  as  Field- 
ing objects,  virtue  may  lead  to  poverty  or  cap- 
tivity, the  virtuous  man,  so  far  as  that  particu- 
lar virtue  is  concerned,  will  be  happy;  and 
cannot  lament  that  he  did  not  secure  himself 
from  misfortunes  by  the  practice  of  vice.  The 
vices  of  others  may  make  the  best  of  men 
sorrowful ;  but  his  own  virtue  can  never  be  a 
source  of  sorrow. 

If  then  in  any  work  I  were  to  crown  the 
good  with  the  blessings  of  prosperit)%  and 
punish  the  evil  with  the  pains  of  adversity,  I 
would  do  it,  not  as  picturing  the  inevitable 
course  of  things,  but  rather  as  shewing  the 
direction  which  my  sympathy  would  take : 
for  in  my  opinion  the  picture  of  a  man  whom 
power  and  chance  have  beaten  to  the  earth,  yet 
who  constantly  maintains  the  virtue  that  led 
to  his  downfall,  would  contain  the  subEmest 
moral  that  genius  could  oflfer  to  the  minds  of 
men.  And  if  it  be  true  that  a  brave  man  strug- 
gling with  adversities  is  a  sight  worthy  of  the 
Gods,  a  good  man  sinking  with  an  unflinching 
heart  beneath  immitigable  adversity  is  a  moral 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Tecttoa  rivere  amem,  tecum  obcain  libena 


When  Heniy  Courtenay  left  Newgate,  he 
called  at  Mr.  Clement's  office,  but  found  that 
the  gentleman  was  from  home,  when  he  left  a 
note  for  him,  and  set  out  for  Holton  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  his  cousin.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  he  arrived  at  the  village 
nearest  to  Holton,  being  about  a  mile  distant, 
where  he  intended  to  stay  until  he  could 
execute  some  plaa  for  rescuing  Clara.  Having 
engaged  a  room  at  the  little  inn  of  the  village, 
he  walked  over  to  the  town  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  affairs,  his  first  visiit  being  paid 
to  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  the  lady  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  inn  to  see  Amelia, 
and  was  the  widow  of  Courtenay*s  former 
schoolmaster,  reduced  by  his  death  to  a  lower 
sphere  of  life,  but  preserving  more  faithfully. 
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"  What  an  account  I  shall  have  to  settle  with 
that  wicked  old  man  1  Bat  hush,  some  one 
comes,'* 

«  Tis  Miss  Clara,  I  will  go  to  the  door,*' 
Mrs,  Wilson  went  out,  and  immediately  after 
Henry  heard  a  musical  voice  exclaim 
*^  Is  he  come,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  Where  is  he  V 
The  door  of  his  room  was  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  walking  in,  introduced  him  to  a  young 
lady  above  the  middle  height,  whose  figure  was 
of  the  most  graceful  yet  voluptuous  propor- 
tions, yet  whose  face  was  of  that  refined  and 
statuesque  delicacy  which  throws  an  air  of 
chastity  and  sanctity  over  the  whole  person, 
Henry  had  arisen  to  take  his  sweet  little  cousin 
in  his  arms  as  before,  for  knowing  that  she  was 
still  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  not 
fancied  that  the  four  years  of  his  absence  had 
made  such  a  difference  in  her  person  ;  and  he 
blushed,  and  was  somewhat  confused  before 
the  noble-looking  creature,  ivhen  he  recollected 
what  he  had  been  about  to  do ;  for  he  thought 
it  would  be  no  trifling  thing  for  a  man  to  put 
his  arras  round  such  a  glorious  creature.  Clara 
too  was  hardly  prepared  to  find  her  cousin  the 
tall  masculine  fellow  he  appeared ;  but  she 
would   have  known  him  among  a  million  of 
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meiif  far  the  peculiar  tenderness  ttod  fimiDes* 
of  his  prixnitiye  character  atamped  the  indivi- 
duality of  his  countenance,  and  that  expressba 
could  never  change,  tintil  a  change  had  come 
over  his  principles,  which  were  indeed 
least  likely  to  change.  The  worst  part 
embarrassment,  howerer,  was  but  mom 
Clara  did  not,  to  be  sure,  greet  Henry  with  the 
earnestness  shewed  in  her  previous  exciam^ 
tion ;  but  she  was  glad  to  behold  befure  her 
the  cousin  who  had  been  formerly  so  kind  to 
ber^  and  her  joy  waa  not  to  be  entirdy  re- 
pressed. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin  Henry,'^  die 
said  putting  out  her  hand,  *'  for  I  had  given  up 
all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  you  again/' 

"  Is  it  possible,**  cried  Henry,  not  how< 
resigning  her  band,  ^*  is  it  |>os&ible  that  I 
Clara  V 

*^  Yes,  I  am  Clara  Prior.  Am  I  so  mii^ 
altered  V 

^*  Altered !  I  see  too  well  now  what  I  did 
not  think  of  before.  I  sometimes  wondetcd, 
why  ^Ir.  Prior  retained  you  in  his  house.  I 
see  it  now.  And  is  it  ]K)ssible  that  a  cr^itttro: 
so  beautiful  and  pure  should  be  in  the  poi 
of  such  a  man  as  my  uncle  P 
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"  Cousin/^  said  Clara,  with  a  smile  and 
blushj  "  what  are  you  saying  ?" 

"  You  were,  cousin,  the  sweetest  and  loveli* 
est  child  that  ever  merited  protection,  and — it 
is  not  now  the  time  for  flattery  or  bashfulness 
— you  are  grown  up  into  as  beautiful  a  woman, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  your  disposition  is  an- 
swerable to  the  graces  of  your  person.  I 
tremble  to  tliink  what  our  wretched  uncle  may 
have  meditated  respecting  you.  But  this  much 
I  am  certain  of,  that  this  marriage  could  not 
have  been  undertaken  to  secure  your  happi- 
ness. Do  you  love  this  Mr,  Elphinstone, 
Clara?" 

*^  No,  cousin,  I  do  not ;  and  I  like  him  all 
the  worse  for  the  very  great  haste  with  which 
he  has  pressed  on  the  marriage,  and  uri^ed  my 
uncle  to  force  me  into  it.  1  ought  to  be 
allowed  time  to  think  over  such  an  important 
things  but  really,  I  am  too  young  to  marry 
yet.^* 

^*  But,  Clara,  did  you  ever  dream  that  you 
could  marry  this  Mr.  Elphhinstone  ?*' 

*'  1  scarcely  know  what  I  have  dreamed  of, 
cousin.  Yet,  certainly,  I  never  thought  of 
marr)ung  him  until  I  was  locked  up  in  my  bed- 
room and  kept  without  food/* 
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little  child;  but  you  must  immediately  learn 
to  think  and  act  like  a  woman,  or  you  will 
forfeit  every  chance  of  happiness  in  this  world : 
for  the  man  whom  your  uncle  wotdd  have  you 
marry  is  utterly  unworthy  of  you,  and  would 
make  you  miserable.  Depend  on  me,  my 
dear  Clara/*  Henry  continued  very  earnestly, 
putting  an  arm  around  her  neck,  and  kissing 
her,  •*  let  that  kiss,  my  dear  Clara,  be  a  pledge 
of  the  renewed  affection  or  relation  of  our 
younger  years •  We  are  somewhat  allied  by 
blood— let  our  similar  misfortunes  draw  us 
still  closer.  Our  growing  age  has  not  been 
protected  by  the  care  of  parents ;  we  have  both 
been  buffetted  about  by  the  world,  and  you 
must  learn  now  to  do  what  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do — to  depend  on  yourself.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  haste  with  which  our  uncle 
endeavours  to  make  you  the  wife  of  this  man 
is  the  consequence  of  some  deeper  scheme  than 
we  yet  know  anything  of,  and  it  cannot  be 
good.  If  I  were  a  rich  man,  my  beautiful 
cousin,  I  could  at  once  relieve  you  from  all 
anxiety;  but  I  am  poor,  very  poor.  Yet, 
Clara,,  an  honest  poverty  is  better  than  dis- 
honoured riches.  What  I  would  offetj  you  can 
accept  without  shame — ^let  us  have  one  com- 
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**  is,  1  suppose,  mistress  in  her  own  house,  and 
would  not  J  I  should  think,  allow  you  to  naake 
use  of  it  for  inter%^iews  between  you  and  your 
respectable  friends.'' 

"  Young  man,  young  man,  do  not  suffer  your 
tongue  to  use  bitter  words.  Clara,  put  on 
your  bonnet  this  minute.  I  am  your  uncle, 
young  maWj  and — a — my  age  should  conamand 
your  respect — yes,  it  should.  Oh  dear,  I  have 
lung  forgiven  you  the  injury  you  did  me/' 

"  Injury !  what  injury  of  mine  ever  required 
your  forgiveness  ?"  shouted  Henry. 

"  Oh  dear  !  no  violence,  young  man — ^keep 
a  bridle  on  your  temper- — you  recollect  when 
you  lived  with  me — ^that  writ  of  Wilkins^s — yes 
— yes — I  have  forgiven  you.  Come,  Clara^ 
come  home/' 

"  Will  you  go  again  to  that  man's  house^ 
Clara?"  asked  Henry. 

"  No,  no,  ray  dear  cousin,  I  will  never  part 
from  you,'*  she  rephed,  putting  her  arm  within 
his. 

*^  Stay  here  ! — what ! — oh  dear !  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  unconverted  heart ! — stay  all  night 
— run  away  from  home  with  a  young  man  !*' — 

"  Do  you  dare  to  insinuate,  villain'^ — Henry 
shouted,  and  was  rushing  on  his  uncle,  when 
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CHAPTER    III. 


.     »     ,     .    Soles  et  Aperta  serena, 
!*roipicf  re  ct  certU  potcria  cog uoscere  ftignis. 

VIRG.  GEORG.  1.    'S93* 


The  next  rooming  Henry  Courtenay  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Clement  of  the  most 
important  nature,  but  which  need  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  reader,  as  the  purport  of  it 
will  be  gathered  from  an  interTiew  which  took 
place  between  uncle  and  nephew  shortly  after  ; 
for  as  soon  as  Henrys  had  read  it,  lie  arose 
from  the  breakfast- table,  leaving  his  meal  un- 
finished, and  putting  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Prior^s  office.  He 
rang  the  bell,  when  the  clerk j  who  did  not 
know  him,  asked  him  to  walk  in  while  he 
fetched  his  master*  Mr.  Prior  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  Henry  there-^too  much  so,  in- 
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I  am  very  poor,  very  poor  indeed.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  money,   I  cannot  indeed — ^I  am 

very  sorry — oh  dear— you  recollect  that  writ  of 
Wilkins's — ah!  if  all  my  clerks  had  been  like 
you,  what  would  have  become  of  me  !" 

"  Listen  to  me.  Sir,  unless  you  had  rather 
speak  througli  the  bars  of  a  prison/* 

^*  Prison  !*'  ejaculated  Mr.  Prior,  turning 
yellower  than  ever,  *'  Oh,  dear  1  here  he  is," 
and  he  actually  clapped  his  hands  for  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  mighty  Hoppy  entering  the  office, 

"  Is  this  fellow  to  be  present  at  our  inter- 
view r*  asked  Henry. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  Hoppy,  don^t  go,  Hoppy 
must  stay.*' 

^^  Mind,  Sir,  I  give  you  warning  that  I  wish 
our  interview  to  be  private,  not  for  my  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  Prior, 
which  Clara  bears :  and  if  what  I  shall  say, 
inflicts  injury  on  your  reputation,  you  will  have 
only  yourself  to  blame  for  it." 

"What  is  all  this  bother  about?  Shall 
I  pitch  the  scoundrel  out  of  the  window?'* 
kindly  inquired  his  robust  friend  of  Mr. 
Prior. 

**  Oh  Hoppy,  my  good  fellow,  don't  swear, 
don't — it  is  so  wicked— don't  touch  the  young 
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I  insist  on  your  compliance  with  my 
teraas,  and  that  immediately.*' 

"  Ah  1  let  me  see — did  you  say  her  father 
left  her  property !  Oh  1  how  wicked  to  say  so  ! 
did  not  you  know  her  father  died  insolvent  or 
bankrupt/* 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  it  j  but  I  know  also  that 
you  have  looked  very  keenly  after  the  debts 
due  to  tlie  estate,  and  I  know  that  you  have 
received  several  thousand  pounds,  from  one 
Portuguese  house  alone/^ 

"  Oh  dear !  bless  me,  don^t  go,  Iloppy. 
Well — oh — ^let  me  see — ** 

*'  It  is  of  no  use  to  scheme  any  longer,  Sir : 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  wilL'* 


Mr. 


Prior  stood  a  few  seconds  aghast  at  the 


awful  circumstances  thickening  around  him ; 
but  after  a  little  cogitation,  he  grew  calm  and 
collected,  when  he  said,  *'  The  will,  oh  1  you 
have  seen  the  will*  Then  you  know,  I  am  ap- 
pointed Clara's  guardian,  and  am  not  account- 
able for  her  property  before  she  is  of  age,  un* 
less  she  were  to  marry,  when  I  should  be 
accountable  to  her  husband.'* 

'*  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  you  may  believe  so : 
but  I  tell  you,  that  the  marriage  which  you  con- 
template shall  never  take  place.     I  am  the  only 
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friend  Clam  has  in  the  world  :  aod  I  will  see 
that  you  account  to  her.  The  servile  manner 
in  which  you  have  brought  her  up,  and  the 
loathsome  offices  which  you  have  oompelled 
her  to  perform,  are  proofs  that  you  did  not 
intend  her  for  the  rank  wliich  her  birth  and 
fortune  authorized  her  to  claim :  and  if  you 
wish  to  marry  her  to  a  man  of  fortune,  it  is 
only  to  carry  out  some  mercenary  scheme* 
You  never  intended  to  restore  her  property, 
and  I  insist  on  it  that  you  at  once  give  up 
your  guardianship/^ 

^*  Go,  go,  young  man,  you  are  very  silly  and 
presumptuous/'  Mr.  Prior   said,    **  leave  tlie 
office   immediately.     Give  up  her  fortune,  as 
you  call  it,  to  you  !    1  will  not — I  will  not — I  i 
have  the  law  on  my  side/* 

*^  And  you  ^ill  not  resign  your  guardUn-^ 
sliipP'  i 

'^  No,  never,  indeed/' 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  come  to  a  question,  on  which  , 
Uiere  can  be  no  quibble,  and  where  yuu  cannot 
talk  about  law.  I  demand  your  instant  oam-^ 
pliance  with  the  terms  of  my  father's  wilL 
I  demand  my  property,  Sir,  which  you  ara 
withholding  from  me ;  and  unless  you  instantly  | 
restore  it,  and  give  up  every  claim  on  CUrm's 
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jierson  and  property,  I  will  lay  such  affidavits 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  will  imme- 
diately take  her  out  of  your  hands,  and  pub- 
lish you  throughout  England,  for  the  yillain 
which  you  are.*^ 

"  PropcrtVj  Henry  I  your  father*s  will ! — 
oh  dear ! — what  will ! — what  are  you  thinking 
of!—" 

"  YeSj  Sir,  you  know  that  my  father*s  will 
^•as  sent  to  you  through  the  army  agent  in 
London,  before  I  came  to  England ;  and  you 
know  as  I  know,  that  a  considerable  sum  be- 
longs to  me.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I 
will  inform  you  of  what  you  did  not  know, 
that  a  copy  of  that  will  was  made,  for  fear  of 
accident,  and  that  copy  is  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Clement  in  Chancery  Lane.  I  need  not 
inform  so  good  a  lawyer  as  you,  that  if  you  do 
not  choose  to  produce  the  first  will,  1  can  claim 
my  property  under  the  second/* 

Mr.  Prior  was  dismayed — he  muttered, 
"  Bless  me,  every  thing  is  against  me — blessed 
are  the  persecuted  j  out  what  have  I  done  to  have 
all  these  crosses  ;  dear  me,  I  shall  be  ruined,  I 
shall,  I  shall,"  and  the  wretched  old  man  fell 
liack  in  the  arms  of  Hoppy  his  faitliful  friend. 
The   compassionate    buinbailiff    tweaked     the 
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young  man,"  said  Mr.  Prior  in  a  wheedling 
tone^  after  a  long  pause,  "  you  forget  that  I 
am  your  uncle/* 

"  No*  I  remember  it  too  well/^  said  Henry, 
**  you  suffered  me  to  endure  the  utmost  poverty, 
while  a  mere  boy,  because  I  would  not  be  a 
scoundrel,  though  at  the  same  time  you  had  a 
large  sum  of  my  money  in  your  hands.  You 
rob  and  oppress  my  cousin.  You  intercept  my 
iettera.  You  use  your  interest  against  me  in 
London.  I  cannot  mention  the  thousand 
proofs  you  have  given  me  of  relationship," 

"  Stop,  stop,  Harrys  my  dear  young  man. 
You  have  not  been  very  long  of  age,  you  know. 
iVud  J  hardly  knew  where  to  find  you  in 
London,  or  I  should  have  paid  you — yes,  oh 
dear  me  !  dear  me  !  1  shall  be  ruined — yes,  I 
should  have  paid  you  the  trifle — oh  dear ! — 
belonging  to  you,  after  deducting  the  expences 
of  your  education  under  ray  care  here/* 

"  Education!'* 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Henry,  it  is  lawful — it 
was  not  my  fault,  that  you  would  not  leam 
your  profession,  you  know*  Yes,  let  me  see — 
ah — next  week — yes — I  shall  be  ready  to  settle 
with  you — oh  dear  me— next  week — tlds  day 
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earnestly,  *^  you  must  not  go»  Walt  a  minute* 
Tliis  gentleman,  Henry,  is  Mr.  Elphinstone  of 
Leicestershire." 

"  Oh,  Sir/*  said  Courtenay  contemptuoualy, 
"  tbe  gentleman  will  inform  you  that  I  know 
him  perfectly.  But  still  I  ask,  is  that  gentle- 
man to  be  a  party  to  our  agreement  ?'* 

"  No,  Henry,  no  to  be  sure — how  could  he  ? 
But  go  now :  return  to  London,  there's  a  good 
young  man,  and  all  your  affairs  shall  be  settled 
next  week." 

*'  Well  then.  Sir,  I  must  see  my  cousin,  and 
then  I  will  leave  you  till  next  week.'* 

"  See  your  cousin  1  no,  you  can't — no  she 
is  upstairs — that  is  in  bed — she  is  ill/' 

"  You  will  then  deliver  up  your  gxiardian- 
ship,  and  resign  my  cousin's  prop — '* 

"  Oh  my  good  young  man,  Henry,  do  go — do 
go — do  go.  You  distress  me — Mr.  Elphinstone 
is  not  a  party  to  this  affair.  This  day  week  it 
shall  all  be  well.  Return  to  London,  do  I 
pray  you,  and  1  will — yes — I  wiU  pay^I  will  pay 
your  expenses — that  is,  in  part — I  will  indeed/' 

^*  Meanwhile  you  will  of  course  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  Mr.  Elphinstone  that  he 
need  not  trouble  himself  to  visit  Clara  any 
more  since — " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


NoBtrtini  «|  Untu  componcre  liten. 


When  Mr<  Clement  had  heard  Henry 
Courtenaj^s  account  of  his  proceedings  during 
t]ie  last  (ew  days^  he  was  silent  for  a  minute 
or  twOj  and  appeared  to  be  in  deep  reflection* 
At  length  he  said, 

"  My  dear  Henry,  you  have  done  well  in 
many  respects :  you  have  behaved  like  a  man 
of  eotiragej  honour  and  understanding;  but 
you  have  erred  in  one  thing — you  ought  not  to 
have  come  to  London,  An  old  lawyer  like 
me  sees  deeper,  and  acts  more  cautiously  than 
a  young  hot-headed  fellow  like  you.  A  lawyer 
may  be  honesty  although  that  is  not  generally 
believed :  but  until  clients  are  honest,  and  all 
lawyers  honourablej  every  one  who  would  serve 
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his  client  must  lose  that  simplicitj  of 
[  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  < 

)  naturej  and   meet  the  tricks  and  cane 

I  ieep  a  cunning.     You 

ij  *Ir*  Prior's  agreement  1 

1  tt  week.    Now  I  neref 

in  a  cunning  man^,  %am 
be  11  playing  a  game 
I  r  tncalctilable  loss*   Kon 

ipressioTi  your  cousin 
you." 

**  WTiy^  Sir,  she  is  very  beautiful  and  I 
but  in  her  manners  quite  a  child,  fix 
perfect  seclusion  in  which  she  has  been  I 
up.  I  do  not  think  she  can  want  intellc 
such  a  face  and  heart  as  hers ;  but  she 
overpowering  terror  of  her  uncle," 

«WeU/'  said  Mr.  Clement,  «*Mr 
has  never  admitted  before  to-day,  thai 
was  entitled  to  any  property;  and  I  i 
believe  he  will  admit  it  at  all  to  Mr.  I 
stone,  who  probably  wishes  to  marry  the 
lady,  partly  on  account  of  her  beaut 
partly  from  expectation  of  the  great 
which  her  uncle  must  leave  at  some 
Now  suppose  your  uncle  has  entered  inU 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Elphinstone  to 
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the  lady  without  drearaing  of  the  proppjty  she 
has ;  so  that  he  wishes  to  hasten  and  complete 
the  marriage^  because  it  would  put  him  in  legal 
possession  of  all  her  fortune — do  you  not  see, 
that  your  leaving  the  town  puts  it  in  his  power  to 
use  any  harsh  methods  he  may  please  to  adopt, 
to  frighten  the  timid  girl  into  concurrence  witli 
their  plans,  which  young  as  she  is,  she  would 
not  do  if  she  had  a  friend  by  her  side  like  you 
to  support  her  V* 

*^  I  see  it — I  see  it  all,  my  dear  Sir/*  Henry 
cried,  springing  up  from  his  choir,  *^  what  shall 
I  do  V 

'*  Sit  down  a  bit,  my  dear  boy,  and  let  us 
talk  the  aflair  over.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
you  came  to  an  understanding  with  me,  since 
it  led  me  to  search  over  London  for  the  docu- 
ments and  evidence  which  has  put  your  uncle 
so  much  in  your  power.  The  tlung  to  be  done 
now  is  this.  You  must  make  affidavit  before 
me  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  your  uncle  against 
his  ward,  wliich  I  will  take  care  shall  be  in  the 
Chancellor's  hands  to-morrow,  and  then  your 
cousin  will  Ije  removed,  and  I  hope  into  my 
care.  But  to  prevent  your  uncle  from  either 
conveying  away  Clara  out  of  our  reach,  or 
compelhng  her  to  marry,  you  must  be  on  the 
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Clara;  but  found  it  impossible,  and  he  con- 
tinued in\asible  to  everybody  besides  Mrs. 
Wilson.  Late  in  the  third  evening,  however, 
after  his  arrival  at  Holton,  the  parish- 
clerk  arrived  with  the  information  that  there 
was  to  be  a  marriage  the  next  morning  at  Mr, 
Prior's  ;  and  when  Courtenay  inquired  whether 
it  were  as  openly  acknowledged  as  usual,  or 
whether  there  were  any  marks  of  secresy  about 
it,  the  clerk  said  ^rith  a  smile  that  Mr,  Prior 
had  promised  to  reward  him  very  handsomely  if 
he  would  prevent  any  person  besides  the 
wedding-party  from  entering  the  church. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow/*  said  Courtenay, 
*'  you  must  let  me  into  the  church  bet  ore  the 
ceremony  begins,  and  it  shall  be  the  best  day's 
work  you  ever  did/* 

Proper  arrangements  were  entered  into 
between  them,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  clerk, 
who,  like  all  persons  in  his  rank  of  life,  admired 
beyond  all  other  gentlemanly  virtues,  that  of 
libendity  :  and,  consequently,  was  delighted  to 
trick  Mr,  Prior,  wlio  was  notoriously  deficient 
in  that  virtue.  Henry,  however,  did  not  so 
entirely  depend  on  this  information,  aa  to  go 
quietly  to  sleep  on  it,  and  wait  for  the  morning, 
Mr.  Clements  had  made  him  cautious — he  saw 
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those  that  make  you  forget  whether  it  is  cover- 
ed with  cotton,  lace,  or  satin,  Mr.  Pounder 
looked  more  weather-heaten  and  good-hu- 
moured than  ever.  Mr,  Hardman  was  a 
very  sedate  and  mild-looking  man,  extremely 
attentive  to  the  spirited  Kitty  who  hung  on 
his  arm,  the  envy  and  despair  of  alt  the  servants 
in  the  town,  brilliant  as  she  was  in  the  ex- 
treme of  fashion.  But  Mr.  Prior,  too^  had 
brushed  up  for  this  occasion,  having  discarded 
his  usual  tawny  suit  of  original  black,  and 
liunted  out  from  some  secret  recess  a  suit  of 
blue,  of  twenty  years*  standing,  which  con- 
trasted very  forcibly  with  the  cadaverous 
yellow  of  his  flesh  less  cheeks.  His  eyes,  how- 
ever, were  bright  as  the  sun  when  he  came  into 
the  church,  and  a  smile  of  strange  grimace 
distorted  the  usual  stagnant  placidity  of  his 
features^  until  he  approached  the  altar  and 
saw  Henry  Courtenay  leaning  against  one  of  the 
pillars,  when  he  started  as  if  smitten  by  a 
thunderbolt. 

•*  Henry,  Henry  1^^  said  he,  *^  I  thought 
you  were  in  London.  You  are  not  wanted 
here^ — ^go,  go,  there^s  a  nice,  good  young  man 
— you  shall  have  all  your  money  in  a  day  or 
two/' 
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fetch  Hoppy,  nor  move  out  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing of  any  of  the  proceedings, 

**  Really,  Sir/*  said  Mr.  Pounder,  standing 
immediately  before  Henry,  witli  his  hands 
behind,  lifting  up  his  coat-tails,  "  really,  Sir, 
this  conduct  is  most  unprecedented  ;  and  as  I 
am  bridesman  for  my  friend,  Mr,  Elphinstone, 
— ^my  name  is  Pounder,  Sir — Mr.  Pounder, 
sui^eon — really,  my  dear  Sir,  on  his  account 
I  must  demand  an  explanation/* 

**  1  shall  leave  Mr,  Prior  and  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  to  give  you  a  full  exj^lanation,"  said 
Henry ;  "  meanwhile,  Sir,  you  may  see  that 
this  young  lady  is  disinclined  to  marry,  and 
may  hear  from  her  lips  that  she  has  been 
brought  here  by  force.  I  wiisli  you  all  a  good 
morning/* 

'*  No,  no !"  shrieked  Mr,  Prior,  "  they 
must  not  go — ^Gentlemeoj  ludp  me,  help  me  !" 

"Young gentleman,**  said  Mr*  Hardman>  very 
solemnly,  extending  his  hands  like  a  blind  man 
in  a  strange  road,  or  what  often  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  an  orator  begirming  a  speech, 
"  young  gentleman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
is  a  strange  proceeding  of  yours,  I  must,  there- 
fore inform  you,  that  marriage  is  a  very  serious 
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"  Is  there  nobody  here/*  asked  Mr.  Elpliin- 
stone,  '*  who  has  authority  to  order  this  person 
out  of  the  church  ?" 

*^  Young  gentleman/^  said  Mr.  Hard  man, 
^*  I  advise  you  to  attend  to  what  I  said  a  short 
time  back.  There  is  a  severe  punishment  for 
brawlers  in  the  church.  Let  me  recommend 
you  to  leave  the  place  hke  a  gentleman,  and 
after  the  ceremony  is  over,  you  can  take  what 
steps  you  please." 

**  But  I  tell  you,  Sir/'  said  Henry,  with  a 
smile^  "  that  the  ceremony  must  not  be  per- 
formed." 

**  Young  gentleman/'  replied  Mr.  Hardman, 
with  great  gravity,  "  really  1  am  very  much 
surprised  at  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance 
saying  so.  1  have  informed  you  that  marriage 
is  a  very  serious  affair,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a 
very  serious  thing  to  stop  it.  And  I  must  in- 
form you,  young  gentleman,  that  if  this  had 
happened  four  or  five  years  agoj  when  I  was 
churchwarden,  you  would  have  heard  of  it 
again — you  w^ould  really.  Let  me  give  you 
this  piece  of  advice — *' 

**  Hush  !*^  said  Kitty,  pressing  his  arm. 

"  I  have  done,  my  dear,'^  was  the  obedient 
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I  confess  I  have  sometimes  met  with  instances 
of  feminine  bashfulness,  which  have  caused  a 
temporajy  delaj-.  But,  on  appealing  to  the 
lady^s  good  sense  and  reasooj  I  have  always 
found  a  satisfactory  return,  I  will  now  do  the 
same.  Young  lady,  you  are  perfectly  free  in 
this  place.  No  one  shall  control  you,  or  force 
you  to  give  answers  to  ray  questions  other  than 
according  to  your  conscience.  As  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  1  warn  you  how  you  take  vows  on 
you  which  you  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  per- 
form :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  af<  a  friend,  I 
advise  you  that  no  maidenly  weakness  ought  to 
prevent  your  coming  forward  here,  to  avow 
those  feehngs,  which  if  your  heart  acknow- 
ledge^  are  blessed  by  God.  I  ask  you,  there- 
fore, my  dear  young  lady,  do  you  love  this 
gentleman  P* 

*^  Oh  no,  no.  Sir  ?**  she  replied, 

"  Then,  my  dear,  why  did  you  come  to  the 
altar  with  him  ?" 

^^  My  uncle  compelled  me,  Sir,  by  the  most 
frightful  threatenings,  and  if  my  dear  cousin 
had  not  been  here,  I  would  have  thrown  my- 
self on  your  protection/' 

"  Clara  !^'  cried  Mr,  Prior;  "  consider,  my 
dear  Clara!— listen  to  your  uncle!     Consider 
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what  you  are  about! — marry  this  gentleman; 
he  will  be  so  good  to  you !     You  will  hav« 
plenty  of  fine  clothes,  and  ride  in  your 
riage  ?' 

*'  I  have  sud  that  I  will  not  marry,  uncle^'' 
replied  Clara^  **  and  I  will  keep  my  w^ord.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  feel  gratitude  to 
this  gentleman  for  having  been  made  a  prisoner 
for  his  sake.  Fine  clothes  and  carriages  1 
have  not  been  used  to,  and  they  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  me  happy  :  and  a  thousand 
times  rather  would  I  laljour  for  my  living  nith 
my  cousin,  and  trust  my  life  and  happiness  to 
Ills  kind  and  honest  hearty  than  be  the  wife  of 
a  cruel  rich  man  like  your  friend." 

"  Oh,  Clara  [ — do  you  talk  in  this  way 
gentle*— so  still — so  modest;  do  you  Use  hard 
words  to  your  uncle  P' 

"I  speak  the  truth,  Sir;  and  I  trust, 
with  only  a  proper  firankness^  considering  tljc 
dear  interests  I  have  at  stake.  You  say  rightly, 
that  I  never  before  addressed  a  harsh  word  to 
you  ;  for  at  first  I  felt  towards  you  as  towards 
my  poor  father,  and  was  prepared  to  love  and 
honour  you :  but  you  know  the  series  of  op- 
pressions and  meannesses  from  which  1  have 
had    to    suffer ;    you   know    that    you    wish 
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not  me  or  any  living  being  to  love  you;  you 
know  not  what  love  is;  and  if  you  hear  my 
opinion  now  for  the  first  time,  it  is  because 
this  is  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  with  you 
that  I  have  felt  myself  free  1*' 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  shall  be  ruined — all  this  ex- 
pense thrown  away,"  whined  Mr.  Priory  a  tear 
seeming  to  start  in  his  eye ;  "  gown,  bonnet^ 
shoes^  veil — oh,  dear,  all  lost — all  thrown  away. 
Sir,  Sir,  you  must  marry  her,  or  you  will  not 
have  your  fee/' 

**  Poor  man,  get  you  home,**  said  the  insulted 
Vicar  j  *'  get  you  home ;  you  pollute  this  sacred 
place  by  your  sordid  thoughts/' 

"  And  will  you  not,  Clara,  my  dear  niece — 
you  are  a  good  girl — come,  forget  all  that  is 
past,  and  marry  him — no  !— come,  then,  I  shall 
be  mined — 1  shall,  I  shalh  take  my  arm,  Clara, 
and  let  us  go  home/' 

**  Stop,  Sir,"  shouted  Henry,  throwing  his 
arm  around  her,  "  touch  her  at  your  peril.  She 
is  free  to  go  where  she  pleases ;  and,  God  wil- 
ling, she  will  never  breatlie  the  pollution  of 
your  house  again/' 

"  Oh,  dear — what,  in  a  place  of  puhlic  wor- 
ship— attempt  at  forcible  abduction  from  her 
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"  I  will  answer  for  my  wife's  coDsent,"  said 
the  clergyman ;  "  but  let  ua  hear  the  young 
lady." 

"  I  will  not  go  back  to  ray  uncle's  house," 
she  said  j  **  but  I  am  willing  to  go  wherever 
my  cousin  wishes  me/* 

"  Noj  no,  it  cannot  be/*  shrieked  Mr,  Prior, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  5  "  I  will  have  her — she 
shall  go  home  with  me.  It  is  the  law;  and  she 
shall  either  go  home  with  me,  or  1  will  take 
you  before  a  magistrate,  who  will  decide  in  my 
favour,'^ 

*'  You  need  not  go  before  a  magistrate,^*  said 
an  old  gentleman  with  a  white  head  and  a  very 
benevolent  countenance^  who,  with  a  young 
lady  on  his  arm,  came  forward  from  behind 
one  of  the  pillars,  where  they  had  been  listen- 
ing unobsen^ed  for  a  few  minutes — "  I  can 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  taking  a  magistrate's 
opinion." 

Mr,  Prior  leaned,  breathless,  against  the 
railing  of  the  altar,  while  the  gentleman  con- 
tinued^— 

**  I  need  no  introduction  to  you,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Prior,  I  am  Mr.  Clement,  solicitor,  of 
Chancery  Lane.  1  have  laid  affida\dts  of  the 
facts  which  have  occurred  during  your  guar- 
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diansliip  liefore  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  ;^ 
to  TuiTid  v(»u  this  order,  restraining^ 
further  prosecuting  the  office  of  guai 
yon  have  inade  answer  in  court;  « 
ofiiceTB  with  me  to  execute  it,  if  jm 
necessary.  The  young  lady  wiU  be . 
cmre  until  the  Chancellor  has  app<uiii 
diati ;  if  she  haa  no  objection  to  acom 
and  Toy  daughter  to  London,*' 

"  Is  this,  then/*  said  ElphinstonQ 
to  Mr.  Prior,  '^  you  infernal  villaiD^ 
of  your  d — d  representations  P'  ' 

"  Mr.  Elpbinstone,''  said  Mr.  Clcrae 
forget  that  this  is  not  a  place  in  whict 
use  the  language  of  the  gamhling-1 
hfotliel  with  impunity.  I  should  advis 
turn  your  Iiorsei'  heads  towards  Lc 
soon  as  possible.^' 

**  And    how    dare   you,'*    said   Elp 
fiercely,  to  the  old  man — "  how  dar 
rascally  attorney,    presume    on    the 
nence  of  dictating  to  me  whether  1  si 
to  London  or  stay  here  ?'* 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Elphinstone/'  Mn  Clei 
plied,  with  a  smile,  *^  1  have  met  with  K 
before ;  but  what  I  said  was  for  your 
Your  friend  Mr.  Byter  is  solicitor  to  i 
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for  prosecuting  ft-lons ;  and  being,  as  you  know, 
a  clev^er  man,  lie  has  hunted  ont  the  numbers 
of  some  notes  which  he  received  for  a  certain 
purpose  I  and  has  employed  some  very  active 
gentlemen  in  Bow  Street  to  bring  about  an 
interview  between  him  and  the  payer  of  a  cer- 
tain one  that  proved  to  be  forged/' 

Mr,  Elphinstone  turned  pale  at  this  infor- 
mation ;  and  strode  away  without  saying  fare- 
well to  any  of  his  friends;  when  Mr.  Prior 
pursued  him,  crying — 

"  Mr.  Elphinstone,  you  will  pay  me  for  these 
expenses,  will  you  not  ?  You  must,  indeed^ — I 
shall  be  ruined:  bonnet,  shawl,  gown — I  shall 
be  ruined — you  will  pay — you  will  pay — will 
you  not.'* 

Mr.  Elphinstone  passed  on  without  uttering 
a  word ;  but  ere  he  could  reach  the  church 
door,  he  was  confronted  by  a  very  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  friend,  which  was  no  other  thaa 
the  excellent  Mr.  Byter,  accompanied  by  two 
resolute-looking  gentlemen, 

**  Not  BO  very  fa8t»  my  dear  Sir,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mr,  Byter,  gaily,  with  a  look  at 
his  two  friends  ;  *^  my  friend  on  my  right  is  the 
bearer  of  an  invitation  to  you  from  a  gentle- 


man  of  considerable  importance,  who 
Covent  Garden  Tlieatre/' 

"  Why,  Mr.  Byter/*  asked  Mr.  Elpl 
in  affright,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  al 

**'  1  hold  a  warrant-,  issued  from  Bov 
answered  one  of  Mr.  Byter's  frien< 
your  apprehension  on  the  informatio 
Byter/' 

'*  Mr*  Byter,*'  said  Mr.  ElphinstoneJ 
am  surprised  that  you  should  have  do: 
you  know   how  ready  I  should  have 
settle  all  affairs  between  us  without  tbi 
do,  my  good  Sir,  just  let  those  men 
down  to  your  inn,  and  tell  me   where 
upj  and  I  will  call  on  you  presently 
all  necessary  arrangements." 

"  Mr.  Elphinstone,'*  replied  Mr,  By 
tone  of  high  displeasure,  '*  if  I  had 
posed  to  listen  to  terms  of  accomniodal 
fresh  insult  would  determine  roe 
you  feel  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law; 

"  What  insult,  Mr.  Byter  ?* 

*'  The   insult  of  supposing   it    po 
wheedle    me    into   believing    your 
mises.** 

«  Well  for  God*8  sake  don't  make 
about  the  warrant — send  your  men  aw 
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1*11  walk  quietly  down  to  your  iiiu  with 
you." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  You  are  in  their 
custody^  and  they  must  answer  tor  your  safe 
transmission  to  London." 

The  wedding  party  was  now  leaving  the  altar, 
and  coming  towards  the  door,  beheld  this  ta- 
bleau of  Mr,  Elphinstone  pale,  frightened  and 
cringing  before  Mr.  Byter  and  his  officers,  and 
Mr.  Prior  leaning  half  dead  against  one  of  the 
pews. 

"What  is  this  disturbance  in  the  church?*' 
inquired  the  clergyman  of  the  parties. 

'*  Why,  Sir,*'  began  Mr.  Byter,  but  observing 
Mr,  Clement  in  the  party,  he  made  him  a  low 
bow,  and  said  very  respectfully,  **  Good  morning 
to  you,  Mr.  Clement,  1  trust  you  and  your  family 
are  quite  well.  I  am  quite  surprised  to  Uicet 
you  here." 

**  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here,"  said 
Mr.  Clement ;  "  but  pray  explain  the  cause  of 
this  disturbance.^* 

'*  There  is  no  need,  Mr,  Byter,^'  inteqiosed 
Elphinstone,  **  to  entisr  into  any  explanations 
here.  Mr.  Prior,  I  am  sure,  will  be  my  security 
that  everything  shall  be  settled  to  your  satis- 
faction.^' 
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Bu:  Mr.  Prior  sbook  his  liend  and  looked  as 
thou^  be  rcq^j'red  to  be  satisfied  himself  be- 
fvxx  he  <v:iid  satisfy  oChcn; — after  a  short 
p&tase  he  observed, 

^  Dear  me*  you  ought  to  hare  learned  in  my 
oSof  that  sherifis*  <rfBcers  cannot  take  baiL^ 

^  Well  then«  you  have  more  of  my  money  in 
yoor  hands  than  this  person  wants — yon  most 
pay  him  his  demand." 

But  as  Mr  Prior  could  not  have  Mr.  El- 
phinstixie  tor  a  nephew,  he  ealmlatrd  on 
making  a  long  bill  for  consnltation  on  the 
subjects  and  would  not  adranoe  a  fitfthing  at 
piesent. 

•^  I  see  how  it  is,**  said  Ur.  Byter,  "  yonr 
&i€nd>  here   know   tow  as  wdl  as  1  do.  Mr. 
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your  opinion  may  be  of  the  kind  of  defence 
made  for  this  gentleman,  lie  bad  no  rigbt  to 
complain  of  my  advice,  as  what  I  did  was  done 
with  bis  own  consent,  and  procured  bis  libera 
tion.  Mn  Elphinstone  executed  a  deed  for 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  which  after 
he  was  free,  be  refused  to  pay,  and  offered 
me  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  to 
give  up  the  deed.  Now  altliough  I  am  sure 
that  a  court  of  law  would  enforce  the  payment 
of  it,  I  do  not  wish  J  I  confess,  to  carry  it  into 
court.  But  Mr,  Elphinstone  happened  to  pay 
me  a  note  which  was  forged,  and  suffered  a 
person  to  be  put  in  Newgate  for  paying  the 
note  which  he  knows  came  from  himself.  But 
I  have  since  acquired  proof  to  bring  it  home  to 
him,  which  ho  seemed  careless  about,  thinking 
that  while  I  was  driving  for  the  hirger  sum  I 
should  be  indifilerent  about  the  smaller.  But 
that  is  not  my  mode  of  doing  business — I  shall 
make  use  of  criminal  proceedings  to  make  sure 
of  my  deed,  and  I  will  rather  lose  it  than  save 
a  man  from  the  gallows  to  laugh  at  me." 

**  I  see  how  it  is"  said  Mr.  Clement  with  a 
smile,  "  On  peutttre  plus  fin  qu'un  autre,  mais 
non  pas  plus  fin  que  to  us  les  autres," 
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Mr.  Clement  asd  the  wedi&ift  putj  left  tbc 
cbi2jcb  to^ether^  aod  Mr«  HpUiistiiDe  wenl 
«wi^  tender  tbe  protecbou  of  the  sberift' 
officer 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Adders  fortune,  Among  other  properties  hatb  this  for  one, 
ihiil  her  preatint  pressures  are  not  no  irksora,  as  tlie  reraem- 
brancre  of  the^m  l>cing  passed  »re  delighlsotn^ 

HOWELI/S   FAMILIAR  LETTERS.  Vol    2,  42, 


About  a  month  after  the  scene  just  painted, 
a  very  happy  party  were  assembled  around 
a  sumptuous  breakfast  at  Mr.  Clement's  pri- 
vate house,  in  Portland  Street,  consisting  of 
Henry  Courtenay,  Clara,  Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Clement,  and  Mrs,  Wilson.  It  seemed  more 
like  an  early  dinner  than  a  breakfast,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  the  variety  of  liquids  and 
solids  set  out  for  consumption,  and  the  splendid 
dresses  of  the  party ;  but  it  was  a  breakfast. 
Very  merry  was  Mr.  Clement  that  morning; 
and  happiness  gave  his  eyes  the  brightness 
of  youth  as  he  looked  round  on  the  happy 
faces  about  him.     His  demeanour  was  gene- 
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taHj  oalru  and  solemn,  with  a  politeness  of 
tlie  strictest  kind ;  but  this  morning  he  seemed 

to  liave  laid  aside  all  the  politeness  of  conven- 
tionality, and  given  a  loose  to  the  bonhommie 
of  his  natural  character*  Eating  and  drink- 
ing were  the  grand  purposes  of  tliis  meeting; 
and  therefore  the  more  the  people  ate  and 
drank,  the  more  fully  were  those  purposes 
answered^  and  consequently  the  happier  they 
ail  must  be.  Accordingly,  the  happy  old  gen- 
tleman eruleavoured  to  thrust  rounds  of  beef, 
fowl,  and  bottles  of  wine  down  every  thraat» 
enouf^h  to  last  a  moderate  person  a  month 
or  two.  Yet  he  did  not  himself  set  the 
example  of  vigorous  eating  and  drinking ; 
for  Ite  seemed  too  much  excited  in  trying  to 
make  other  people  happy,  to  be  able  ta  eat 
much  himself. 

At  length,  when  he  saw  all  the  plates  an 
glasses  so  full  that  he  could  not  help  anybody 
to  anything  more,  he  drew  a  newspa|>er  out  of 
his  pocketj  and  said  with  a  sly  smile  tliat  drew 
a  blush  in  Clara's  face, 

"  I  dare  say  some  of  the  folks  here  will  be 
too  busy  to-day  to  read  the  news.  Now  I  al- 
ways read  my  morning  paper,  as  every  body 
ought  i  and  while  you  are  going  on  with  your 
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breaktast,  I  wilt  jost  read  you  some  of  the 
morning's  intelligence,  as  I  think  every  body 
ought  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  tlie  world* 
Lend  me  then,  all  your  ears,  my  good  people. 
**  Here  is  the  important  information  that 
the  Qnangponga  Mining  Conipany^s  shares  are 
fallen  a  quarter  per  cent — tiiat  fat  beasts  are 
threepence  a  stone  dearer,  and  that  an  over- 
land mail  has  arrived  from  Hyderadoniberabad, 
whidi  contains  news  of  no  importance,  I  see 
Clara  is  poniiiig  at  tliis,  as  though  the  news 
were  not  worth  hstening  tu»  Let  us  look  at 
the  poUtics  then,  and  see  whether  we  cannot 
find  sometliing  worth  notice  : 


''*  ^  From  the  Rotten  ham  Moderator*    Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  the  Blues  !!!!!!     It  is  with 

unbounded  delight,  and  great  satisfaction,  that 
we  communicate  to  our  readers  the  glorious 
triumph  which  the  above  cause  has  this  day 
achieved  in  the  ancient  borough  of  Rotten  ham 
— a  triumph  calculated  to  have  an  astounding 
efl^ect  on  our  enemies.  We  give  an  outline  of 
the  proceedings,  reserving  a  fuller  account  for 
our  Second  EorTiON  : 

*«  *  There  were  three  candidates  in  the  field, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  was  done  solelv  to 


pot  tlie  shttng  meafihgrlm 
enMlad«l»  bad  aol  a  sfaadovr  of 

farwvd  sad  addressed  Ati 

in  a  long,  dtill  speedi,  m  wiodi  he  ] 

Britaah  ConstitiitioD,  the 

nutitiitioiiSy  coCf  aocl  anjoused    to 

eierjf  tldnc  as  it  ikiw  stood,  wilbocit  tlie  1 


^  ^  Mr.  Smith,  the  vine-merchafit,  then  pti>' 
posed  Mr.  PkiUdown,  who  afterwards  de&vepsd 
a  Toy  fiirknia  wptechy  in  wfairh  he 
the  ooQstitntioQ  as  a  htunbiig,  the 
ncnta  asahitseSy  and  the  ptiblic  mea  aa  scoon- 
<Mby  and  promisgd^  if  he  had  the  boooar  to  be 
ictomed^  he  wmdd  paB  down  eroy  thiog  i 
erery  body,  and  estaliEsb  erery  thing  on  a  i 


"^ '  Mr*  Gerald  Elphtastinie,  of  Elptm&tc 
Manor,  was  then  propeeed  by  Sir  Geor 
BrockledoD,  Bart.,  of  BroeUedoo  Hall,  and 
honourable  gentleman  came  fonrard  to  add 
the  audience,  which  he  did  in  a  speech  ^ 
we  have  not  time  lo-piiblidi«  We  tefer, 
we  said  before,  our  readers  to  our  Sscoxn 
Edition.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  took  that  Tiew  of  politicB  whieh  b  the 
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only  riglit  one,  and  has  always  been  advocated 
by  this  paper*  Mr*  Elphinstone  was  no  party- 
man — be  would  not  pledge  himself  to  any  set 
of  principles  or  men :  but  would  go  into  the 
bouse  an  independent  man.  He  agreed  with 
his  excellent  opponentj  Mr,  Letalone,  that  our 
constitution  was  an  excellent  one,  but  disagieed 
with  him  that  no  reform  could  ever  be  neces- 
aar)"  in  any  branch  of  the  state.  He  agreed 
also  with  bis  very  gentlemanly  opponent^  Mr. 
Pulldown^  that  reform  was  very  necessary,  but 
disagreed  with  him  that  every  body  and  every 
thing  must  be  overturned*  For  his  own  part 
he  would  not  be  biassed  or  prejudiced  for  or 
against  anything,  or  any  body  whatever,  but 
would  go  into  the  house  free,  and  if  any  abuse 
were  proved  to  his  satisfaction  he  would  be  the 
first  to  reform  it  j  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  say,  he  should  endeavour  to  preser\*e 
those  institutions  which  he  considered  to  be 
really  good  and  beneficial  to  the  country. 

"  *  In  short,  the  speech  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  one  continued  burst  of  eloquence, 
worthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Grecian  ora- 
tory, and  superior  to  any  thing  ever  heard 
before  from  the  hustings  at  Rottenham* 
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"  *  We  are  hflppy  to  inform  our  readers  that 
the  honourable  member  returned  as  above  for 
Uotteiihfini,  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  on  the 
following  mornhig,  Catherine,  tlie  amiable^  ac- 
complishedj  and  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Brockledon,  Baronet,  of  Brockledon 
Hall,  the  worthy  Baronet  who  proposed  Mr, 
Elphinstone  tlie  day  before.  The  amiable 
bride  w^as  given  away  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  of 
Tavistock  Square,  London^  and  after  the  cere- 
mony the  happy  pair  set  out  for  Paris,  to 
spend  the  honey-money  in  the  charms  of  re- 
tirement/ 

"  If  the  feelings  which  virtue  inspires  were 
less  precious  than  the  gifts  of  fortune/^  Ilenr^^ 
Courtenay  remarked,  when  Mr.  Clement  had 
concluded,  '*  I  should  doubt  whether  the  fa- 
vour of  heaven  w^ere  given  to  virtue  or  to  vice. 
But  it  is  a  blessing  to  know  that  however  for- 
tune may  smile  on  a  man,  he  cannot  truly 
enjoy  his  riches  unless  he  possess  the  blessing 
of  virtue,  which  is  an  essential  element  of  hap- 
piness/' 

'^  No,"  said  Mr,  Clement,  **  fortune  gives  a 
man  a  brave  outside,  but  it  does  not  hide  his 
heart  from  him,  I  tell  you,  from  seventy 
years'  experience,  I  have  invariably  found  that 
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continue  to  deserve  the  kindness  which  you 
hare  displayed  towards  us,  I  shall  be  content 
and  happy.** 

^*  Thank  yon,  my  love,  for  that  sentinient/' 
said  Henry,  putting  his  arm  round  her  neck, 
and  kissing  her.  And  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so,  if  he  chose  :  for  they  were  a  kind  of 
half-cousins, — ^and  more  than  that,  they  had 
been  married  that  naorning. 
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